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THE PARADOX. 
(TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS.) 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


COMPASSIONATE eyes had our brave John 
Brown, 

And a craggy, stern forehead, a militant 

frown; 

the storm-bow of peace. 

volley on volley, 

The fool who redeemed us once out of our 
folly, 

And the smiter that heaied us, our right 
John Brown! 


He, Give him 


Too vehement, verily, was John Brown! 
For waiting is statesman-like; his the re- 


nown 
Of the holy rash arm, the equipper and 
starter 
Of freedmen; aye, call him fanatic and 
martyr: 
He can carry both haloes, our plain John 
Brown. 


A scandalous stumbling-block was John 
Brown, 

Anda jeer; but ah! soon from the terrified 
town, 

In his bleeding track made over hilltop and 
hollow, 

Wise armies and councils were eager to 
follow, 

And the children’s lips chanted our lost 
John Brown. 


Star-led for us, stumbled and groped John 
Brown, 

Star-led in the awful morasses to drown; 

And the tocsin that rang fora nation’s up- 
heaval, 

From the thought that was just, through 

the deed that was evil, 

Was blown with the breath of this dumb 

John Brown. 


Bared heads and a pledge unto mad John 


Brown! : 

Now the curse is allayed, now the dragon is 
down, 

Now we see, clear enough, looking back at 
the onset, 

Christianity’s flood-tide and Chivalry’s 
sunset 

In the old broken heart of our hanged John 
Brown! 

AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
ees a 
AN INCIDENT OF WAR. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


OvuR new flag-bearer, pale and slim, 
A beardless youth of quiet mien, 
Much chaffed at by old soldiers grim 

(Before in battle he had been), 
Hid the heroic fire in him. 


He sang old hymns and prayed at night; 
“A bad sign,” quoth the sergeant bold, 

“‘Camp-meeting tunes before a fight 
Loosen a soldier’s moral hold, 

And pluck beats prayer a mighty sight.” 


The boy blushed red, but tenderly 
He to the sergeant turned and said: 
“That God should mind me what am I? 
And yet by him my soul is fed— 
Send this to mother if I die.” 


The sergeant, with a knowing look, 
And winking at the rest, replied: 
“Yes, son, I'll give your ma the book’”’— 





Just then a volley rattled wide 
And one great gun the valley shook. 


The pale flag-bearer disappeared. 


‘*Gone tothe rear,” the sergeant said; 
‘* Praying would make a Turk afeared; 
Those lonesome tunes have turned his 
head’’— 
And then the tide of battle neared. 


We formed in haste and dashed away, 
Across the field, our place to fill; 
At first a skirmish, then a spray 
Of cannon-smoke upon a hill 
Flanked by long lines in close array! 


Down charged the foe; we rushed to 
meet, 
We filled the valley like a sea, 
The cannons flashed a level sheet 
Of blinding flame, the musketry 
Cut men as sickles cut the wheat ! 


Oh, then we shouted! More and more 
The fervor of our courage rose, 
As through our solid columns tore 
The death-hail’s crashing, gusty blows, 
And louder leaped the cannon roar! 


But how could molten courage meet 
That icy flood? All, all in vain 
Our counter-charge; in slow retreat 
We crossed the tumbled heaps of slain, 
With grave-pits yawning at our feet ! 


* Rally! For shame!” rang out a cry 
Forth from the thundering vortex cast; 
A voice so steady, clear and high, 
It sounded like a bugle-blast 
Blown from the lips of victory. 


We paused, took hope, yelled loud, and so 
Renewed the charge, all as one man, 
Leaped where Death’s waves had thickest 
flow, 
And felt the breath of horror fan 
Our naked souls as cold as snow ! 


The volleys quickened, coalesced, 
Rolled deep, rocked earth and jarred the 
sky, 
When lo! our banner-bearer pressed 
His standard forward, held it high 
And rode upon the battle’s crest. 


We saw him wave it over all; 

Caught in the battle-trough and dashed 
From side to side, it would not fall; 

But like a meteor danced and flashed 
And reveled in the sulphurous pall! 


Weswept the field and won the hill, 
Our flag flared out upon the crest, 
Where wavering, gasping, pale and chill, 
A dozen bullets through his breast, 
The slender hero held it still ! 


We leaped to lift his drooping head, 

The sergeant clasped him to his breast ; 
“*T love the flag,’’ the low voice said, 

‘* And God bore me, now let me rest.” 
And so we laid him with the dead. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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IS NEW YORK CITY NEGLECTED? 


BY THE REV. JAMES H. HOADLEY, 
PASTOR OF FAITH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW 
YorK CITy. 





THE Presbyterian churches in the city of 
New York have contributed, during the 
past ten years to the cause of Home Mis- 
sions the sum of $712,348; and to the 
cause of Church Erection the sum of $280,- 
483, making a total of $992,831, nearly 
$100,000 a year. 

This money has been expended in estab- 
lishing new churches all over the land, 
but principally in the West. As an illus- 
tration of the good work accomplished by 
the Home Board take the state of Kansas. 
In 1868 it had a population of about 350,- 
000. At that time there were but forty- 
three Presbyterian churches in the state, 
with a membership of only 1,458. In 1885 
there were 321 Presbyterian churches,with 
a membership of 14,289. 

An average of nineteen churches a year 
have been organized in Kansas since the 





Board took hold of the work in 1868. This 
is at the rate of more than a church and a 
half a month for a period of sixteen years, 
‘and every one of these churches, from 
the beginning to the present day, has at 
some time been aided by the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions.” 

In sixteen years these 278 new churches 
have been aided to the amount of at least 
$30,000 a year. In other words, the Board 
has spent not less than $480,000 in the 
state of Kansas alone in aiding the 
churches. The Board of Church Erection 
has, no doubt, spent a proportionate 
amount. 

A grander, nobler work, or one calcu- 
lated to do more good in the years to 
come, has not been accomplished since the 
days of the apostles. The present and 
future influence of these churches upon 
the state cannot be over-estimated. All 
honor to the noble men who have had 
partin this blessed work! The contribu- 
tors, the Home Board, and the faithful 
pastors and workers in the state of Kan- 
sas, deserve far more praise than they 
will ever receive in this world. Not until 
the ‘* Well done !” of the Master is spoken 
will they be fully rewarded. 

The churches of this city may well feel 
that the $992,831, which they have given 
to the Home Board and the Board of 
Church Erection have not been expended 
in vain. A record like that in Kansas 
ought to encourage every giver. And it 
must be borne in mind that Kansas is 
only a sample state. There are a number 
of others which show almost as good a 
record. 

But what have the churches of this city 
been doing for the past ten years toward 
establishing new churches here at home? 
New York city had, in 1885, a popu- 
lation of nearly 1,500,000. In 1865 the popu- 
lation of this city was 726,386. During 
these twenty years the population doubled. 
Now, while giving nearly a million dollars 
to establish churches in other states, what 
has been done to provide places of worship 
in the building of new churches for this 
vast multitude amounting to more than 
half a million souls? 

In 1845, when New York had a popula- 
tion of only 371,223,there were thirty-eight 
Presbyterian churches in the city. In 
1885, with a population of nearly 1,500,000, 
there were only forty-one churches. In 
thirty-nine years there was an increase of 
only three churches. 

From 1872 to 1882 only one new Pres- 
byterian church was organized in this 
city,and that in the last-named year. Dur- 
ing the same period two churches were 
disbanded. And be it remembered that 
during all this time the churches of this 
city contributed nearly a million dollars 
to establish churches in other states; and 
that in the State of Kansas alone they 
were being established at the rate of more 
than one church and a half a month. To- 
day the entire population of Kansas is less 
than that of the city of New York; and 
New York now has only forty-one Pres- 
byterian churches (less than Kansas 
had sixteen years ago), while Kansas 
has three hundred and _ twenty-one 
churches. These facts demand attention 
from the Christian people of this city. 

Kansas needed every one of these 
churches. Not one dollar of the money 
expended there has been wasted. It could 
not have been better invested anywhere 
outside the city of New York. 





But who is to blame for the neglect 


here at home? It is far more important 
that churches should be established in 
New York city than in Kansas, no mat- 
ter how you regard it. How is it that 
Christian men and women can be induced 
to give so much money to build churches 
a thousand miles away, when there is a 
greater population and a far greater need 
right at their very doors? ‘‘If any pro- 
vide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 

Considerable sums have been given by 
the Home Board toward establishing and 
maintaining new churches in other large 
cities of the land, while nothing has been 
given for such a work in this city. Last 
year Chicago received from the Board 
$4,400, Minneapolis $3,150, and Philadel- 
phia $2,850, an aggregate of $10,400. In 
ten years this would amount to $104,000. 
And this is doubtless a low estimate of 
what has been expended in these three 
cities. Considerable sums have been spent 
in other Western cities. 

Why has New York been neglected 
And who is responsible for the neglect ? 

The offices of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension are siéuated 
in the Sixth Ward in this city. That 
ward has a population of more than 20,- 
000, and there are but three Protestant 
places of worship in it. Not one of these 
is Presbyterian. The Fourteenth Ward, 
bounding this on the north, has a popula- 
tion of 47,000, with only five Protestant 
places of worship, not one of them Pres- 
byterian. And the Tenth Ward, bound- 
ing it on the east, has a population of 30,- 
000, and with but two Protestant places of 
worship, and neither Presbyterian. Only 
a short distance north of the Mission 
House, in plain sight from the roof, is a 
part of the city a mile square, containing 
a population of 50,000, with but a single 
Protestant church, and in this one the 
German language is used exclusively. 
(Since this was written the City Mission 
has erected the Broome Street Tabernacle.) 
Think of it! Fifty thousand people with- 
out a Protestant church, and that almost 
adjacent to the offices of the Board of 
Home Missions, from which more than 
half a million dollars went out last year to 
establish churches in the DESTITUTE por- 
tions of our country! 

Where is there in the West anything to 
compare with this? In the three wards 
in the midst of which the offices of the 
Home Board, and the Board of Church 
Erection are situated, there is a population 
of 97,000 with not a single Presbyterian 
church, and with only nine places of 
Protestant worship. The native born pop- 
ulation of these three wards is 47,423. It 
cannot be said there is no need for Protest- 
ant churches here. 

The above facts would indicate that in 
the efforts which have heretofore been 
made by the Presbyterian Church to plant 
churches in this country where they are 
most needed, ‘‘ some one has blundered.” 
The great cities have been too long neg- 
lected. 

One-fifth of the population of the entire 
country is to be found in the cities. The 
tendency of the age is to centralize the 
masses. Unless the matter of Church Ex- 
tension in our great cities is at once taken 
up and vigorously pushed, it will soon be 
too late. The hope of the Church in this 
age, and for that matterin any age, is in 
the foothold it can secure in the great cen 
ters of population. 
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GOSSIP IN A LIBRARY. 
GERARD’S HERBAL. 


BY EDMUND GOSSE. 


{THe Herball or General Historie of Plants. 
Gathered by John Gerarde,of London, Master 
in Chirurgerie. Very much enlarged and 
amended by Thomas Johnson, citizen and apoth- 
ecarye of London. 

London: Printed by Adam Islip, Joice Norton 
and Richard Whitakers. Anno 16383.) 


THE proverb says that a door must be 
either open or shut. The bibliophile is apt 
to think that a book should be either little 
or big. For my own part, I become more 
and more attached to ‘*dumpy twelves”; 
but that does not preclude a certain dis- 
creet fondness for folios. If a man col- 
lects books, his library ought to contain a 
Herbal; and if he has but room for one, 
that should be the best. The luxurious 
and sufficient thing, I think, is to possess 
what booksellers call ‘‘ the right edition of 
Gerard”; that is to say, the volume de- 
scribed at the head of this paper. There 
is no handsomer book to be found, none 
more stately or imposing, than this mag- 
nificent folio of sixteen hundred pages, 
with its close, elaborate letter-press, its in- 
numerable plates, and its fine frontispiece 
in compartments, with Theophrastus and 
Dioscorides facing one another, and the 
author below them, holding in his right 
hand the new-found treasure of the potato 
plant. 

This edition of 1633 is the final develop- 
ment of what had beena slow growth. 
The sixteenth century witnessed a great 
revival, almost a creation, of the science 
of botany. People began to translate the 
great Materia Medica of the Greek physi- 
cian, Dioscorides of Anazarba, and to 
comment upon it. The Germans were the 
first to append woodcuts to their botani- 
cal descriptions, and it is Otto Brunfel- 
sius, in 1530, who has the credit of being 
the originator of such figures. In 1560 
there was published the first great Herbal, 
that pf Rembertus Dodonzeus, a physician 
at Mechlin, who wrote in Dutch. An Eng- 
lish translation of this, brought out in 
1578, by Lyte, was the earliest important 
herbal in our language. Five years later, 
in 1588, a certain Dr. Priest translated all 
the botanical works of Dodonzeus, with 
much greater fullness than Lyte had done, 
and this volume was the germ of Gerard’s 
far more famous production. Jobn 
Gerard was a Cheshire man, born in 1545, 
who came up to London, and practiced 
with much success as a surgeon. Accord- 
ing to his editor and continuator, Thomas 
Johnson, who speaks of Gerard with start- 
ling freedom, this excellent man was by 
no means well équipped for the task of 
compiling a great Herbal. He knew so 
little Latin, according to this too candid 
friend, that he imagined Leonard Fuch- 
sius, who was aGerman contemporary of 
his own, to be one of the Ancients. But 
Johnson is a little too zealous in magnify- 
ing his own office. He makes a worse 
charge against Gerard, if I understand 
him rightly to accuse him of using Dr. 
Priest’s manuscript collections after his 
death, without giving that physician the 
credit of his labors. When Johnson made 
his accusation, Gerard had been dead 
twenty-six years. In any case it seems 
certain that Gerard’s original ‘‘Herbal,” 
which, beyond question, surpassed all its 
predecessors when it was printed in folio 
in 1597, was built up upon the ground- 
work of Priest's translation of Dodonzeus. 
Nearly forty years later, another cele- 
brated botanist, Thomas Johnson, took up 
the book, and spared no pains to reissue it 
in perfect form. The result is the great 
volume before us, an elephant among 
books, the noblest of all the English Her- 
bals. Johnson was seventy-two years of 
age when he got this gigantic work off his 
hands, and he lived eleven years longer to 
enjoy his legitimate success. 

The great charm of this book at the 
present time consists in the copious wood- 
cuts. Of these there are more than two 
thousand, each a careful and original 
study from the plant itself. In the course 
of two centuries and a half, with all the 
advance in appliances, we have not im- 
proved a whit on the original artist of 
Gerard’s and Johnson’s time. The draw- 
ings are all in strong outline, with very 
little attempt at shading, but the charac- 








teristics of each plant are given with a 
truth and a simplicity which are almost 
Japanese. In no case is this more extraor- 
dinary than in that of the orchids, or 
‘‘satyrions,” as_ they were” ed in the 
days of the old Herbalist. He e, in a suc- 
cession of little figures; each not more 
than six inches high, the peculiarity of 
every portion of a fall-gtowit flowering 
specimen of each species is given with ab- 
solute perfection, without being slurred 
over on the one hand, or exaggerated on 
the other. For instance, the little variety 
called ‘‘ladies’ tresses,” [Spiranthes] that 
throws a spiral head of pale green blossoms 
out of dry pastures appears here with small 
bells hanging on a twisted stem, as accu- 
rately as the best photograph could give it, 
although the process of woodcutting, as 
then practiced in England, was very rude, 
and although almost all other English il- 
lustrations of the period are very rough 
and inartistic. It is plam that in every 
instance the botanist himself drew the 
form, with which he was already intelli- 
gently familiar, on the block, with the liv- 
ing plant lying at his side. 

The plan on which the herbalist lays out 
his letter-press is methodical in theextreme. 
He begins by describing his plant, then 
gives its habitat, thei: discusses its nomen- 
clature, and ends with a medical account 
of its nature and virtues. It is, of course, 
to be expected that we should find the fine 
old names of plants enshrined in Gerard’s 
pages. For instance, he gives to the 
deadly nightshade the name, which now 
only lingers in a corner of Devonshire, the 
“‘dwale.” As an instance of his style, I may 
quote a passage from what he has to say 
about the virtues, or rather vices, of this 
plant: 

‘* Banish it from your gardens and the use 
of it also, being a plant so furious and 
deadly; for it bringeth such as have eaten 
thereof into a dead sleep wherein many have 
died, as hath been often seen and proved by 
experience both in England and elsewhere. 
But to give you an example hereof it shall 
not be amiss. It came to pass that three 
boys of Wisbeach, in the Isle of Ely, did eat 
of the pleasant and beautiful fruit hereof, 
two whereof died in less than eight hours 
after they had eaten of them. The third 
child had a quantity of honey and water 
mixed together given him to drink, causing 
him to vomit often. God blessed this means, 
and the child recovered. Banish, therefore, 
these pernicious plants out of your gardens, 
and all places near to your houses where 
children do resort.”’ 


Gerard has continually to stop his de- 
scription to repeat to his readers some 
anecdote which he remembers. Now it 
is how ‘*‘ Master Cartwright, a gentleman 
of Gray’s Inn, who was grievously 
wounded into the lungs,” was cured with 
the herb called ‘‘ Saracen’s Compound,” 
‘and that by God’s permission in short 
space.” Now it is to tell us that he has 
found yellow archangel growing under a 
sequestered hedge ‘‘on the left hand as 
you go from the village of Hampstead, 
near London, to the church,” or that 
‘this amiable and pleasant kind of prim- 
rose” (a sort of oxlip) was first brought to 
light by Mr. Hesketh, ‘‘a diligent searcher 
after simples,” in a Yorkshire wood. 
While the groundlings were crowding to 
see new plays by Shirley and Massinger, 
the editor of this volume was examining 
fresh varieties of auricula in “‘ the gardens 
of Mr. Tradescant and Mr. Tuggie.” It is 
wonderful how modern the latter state- 
ment sounds, and how ancient the former. 
But the garden seems the one spot on 
earth where history does not assert itself, 
and, no, doubt, when Nero was fiddling 
over the blaze of Rome, there were florists 
counting the petals of rival roses at Pees- 
tum as peacefully and conscientiously as 
any gardeners of to-day. 

The herbalist and his editor write from 
personal experience, and this gives them 
a great advantage in dealing with super- 
stitions. If there was anything which 
people were certain about in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, it was that 
the mandrake only grew under a gallows, 
where the dead body of a man had fallen 
to pieces, and that when it was dug up it 
gave a great shriek, which was fatal to 
the nearest living thing. Gerard con- 
temptuously rejects all these and other 
tales as ‘old wives’ dreams.” He and his 
servants have often digged up mandrakes, 





and are net oe still alive, but listened 
in vain for the dreadful It might 
that such a ment, from 
ent an authority, would settle the 
int, but we tn Sir Thomas Browne, in 
the next sneration, battling these identi- 
efrors in the pages of his 

Epidemica,.” In the like 
mariner, wait volical evidence seems 
to have been of no use in persuading the 
public that mistletoe was not generated 
out of birdlime dropped by thrushes into 
the boughs of trees, or that its berries were 
not desperately poisonous. To observe and 
state the truth isnot enough. The ears of 
those to whom it is proclaimed must be 
ready to accept it. 

Our good herbalist, however, cannot 
get through his sixteen hundred accurate 
and solemn pages without one slip. After 
accompanying him dutifully so far, we 
double up with uncontrollable laughter 
on p. 1,587, for here begins the chapter 
which treats ‘‘ of the Goose Tree, Barnach 
Tree or the Tree bearing Geese.” But 
even here the habit of genuine observa- 
tion clings to him. The picture represents 
a group of stalked barnacles—those 
shrimps fixed by their antennz, which 
modern science, I believe, calls ‘‘ Lepas 
anatifera”; by the side of these stands a 
little goose, and the suggestion of course 
is that the latter has slipped out of the 
former. But the draughtsman has been 
far too conscientious to represent the oc- 
currence. But the letter-press is confident 
that in the north parts of Scotland there 
are trees on which grow white shells, 
which ripen, and then, opening, drop lit- 
tle living geese into the waves below. 
Gerard, himself, avers that from Guern- 
sey and Jersey he brought home with him 
to London shells, like limpets, containing 
little feathery objects, ‘‘ which, no doubt, 
were the fowls called Barnacles.” It is 
almost needless to say that these objects 
really were the plumose and flexible cirri 
which the barnacles throw out to catch 
their food with, and which lie, like a 
tiny feather-brush, just within the valves 
of the shell, when the creature is dead. 
Gerard was plainly unable to refuse cre- 
dence to the mass of evidence which pre- 
sented itself to him on this subject, yet he 
closes with a hint that this seems rather 
a ‘‘ fabulous breed” of geese. 

With the Barnacle Goose Tree the 
Herbal proper closes, in these quaint 
words: 







** And thus having, through God’s assist- 
ance, discoursed somewhat at large of 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, trees and mosses, 
and certain excrescences of the earth, with 
other things moe, incident to the history 
thereof, we conclude, and end our present 
volume with this wonder of England. For 
the which God’s name be ever honoured and 
praised.”’ 


And so, at last, the Goose Tree receives 
the highest sanction. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 
Lie: ae 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA GOSPEL 
FOR- THE NEGROES. 





BY THE REV. W. KIRKUS. 


EPISCOPALIANS were somewhat startled 
by a few paragraphs of news in the New 
York Times on Sunday, May 15th, with 
the alarming heading, ‘‘ The Episcopalian 
Secession.” Or, rather, they were startled 
by the heading; for the news itself was 
not so very dreadful. It came from 
Charleston, S. C.; and in South Carolina 
it is not, perhaps, very surprising that the 
long ago suppressed tendency to civil au- 
tonomy should manifest itself, every now 
and then, in religious or ecclesiastical in- 
subordination. There has been, as yet, 

o ‘‘ Episcopal secession”; no bishop, in 
his hatred of the Negroes, has left the 
Church, nor has any diocese seceded, if 
such a thing were possible, from that fed- 
eration of dioceses whose representatives 
assembled last October in the city of Chi- 
cago. The worst that has happened is 
simply this: that a considerable number, 
mostly laymen, of the delegates of the 
last convention of the diocese of South 
Carolina thought proper to withdraw. 
They left, however, a quorum behind 
them, and the convention, under the presi- 
dency of the bishop, having finished its 
work, adjourned in the usual manner, 





But, simple as this affair looks, it is 
in the very highest degree serious. The 
action of the withdrawing delegates is 
spoken of in the ordinary newspapers as 
‘‘anti-Negro”; their opposition to the 
bishop of the diocese is accounted for by 
their “hatred of the Negro”; and it is 
only too easy to believe that there may be 
sufficient reasons for this representation 
of the affair. Indeed, the bishop himself 
is reported to have said that it was scarcely 
possible to doubt that the standing com- 
mittee of the diocese of South Carolina, 
consisting of five clergymen and five lay- 
men,had refused their testimonials toward 
candidates for Holy Orders for no other 
reason than that they were colored men. 
If this be true, and Bishop Howe is not 
likely to have spoken on so grave a matter 
without accurate information, it is far 
more serious as indicating the feeling of 
the Episcopal Church in South Carolina to 
the Negroes, than the withdrawal of a 
number of lay delegates from the diocesan 
convention. It involves the clergy more 
completely; and besides that, very few 
people can be made to see that the refusal 
of testimonials to a colored man, solely 
on the ground of his color, is not a very 
mean and cowardly action. Standing 
committees are virtually irresponsible; 
but it is perfectly certain that there is 
nothing in the constitution or canons of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church to render 
a man’s color a disqualification for the 
oftice of the Christian ministry. 

For now at least three years this ‘‘ anti- 
Negro” demonstration has been made by 
a number of the lay delegates in South 
Carolina at their annual convention. Year 
after year their hostility to colored clergy- 
men has become in itself more bitter and 
uncompromising; year after year also, the 
feeling of the people of the United States 
toward the colored people has been grow- 
ing more just and generous. Assuredly 
it is not too much to say that ordinary 
men of the world are looking with an ever 
deepening disgust upon such exhibitions 
as the South Carolina Church is so persist- 
ently presenting to their amazement and 
contempt. The merits or demerits of the 
case can be in some measure, canceled by 
a dust of mere technical disputes. What 
is the meaning of the word “clergyman” 
in the Constitution or Canons of the Dio- 
cese of South Carolina? In exercising the 
right to decide on the qualifications of its 
own members, has the convention the 
right to supersede or set aside the official 
testimony of the bishop? Such questions 
ds these may be discussed as long as any- 
body interested in such matters may have 
time or patience for the discussion. But 
they are not really the questions at issue. 
The ‘‘ seceding” delegates are .deterrhined 
that no colored clergymen shall sit with 
them in convention. The standing com- 
mittee seem to be determined that, so far 
as their power extends, there shall be no 
cologed clergyman to claim a seat. 

This, let us remember, isa part of the 
Carolinian law and gospel for the colored 
people; and it is well that its full meaning 
should be accurately estimated. We all 
know what the ‘“‘ world” is doing in this 
country for the advance of those millions 
of citizens who have been so recently de- 
livered from the incalculable disadvan- 
tages of slavery. The nation, after giving 
them liberty, and even intrusting them 
with the franchise, has taken care to pro- 
vide them also with the very same educa- 
tion which is given in the public schools to 
the children of those white people who 
were once their masters; those of them 
who manifest unusual intellectual ability 
and steadiness of application to their 
studies, are further trained to become 
teachers; nay, even where such a selection 
would be justified by personal efficiency, 
colored people have again and again been 
elected to civil offices; some of them are 
to be found in very responsible positions 
in the Government offices at Washington. 
Not a few of these have a record for ster- 
ling integrity and. impartiality which by 
no white man could possibly be surpassed; 
it has been the policy of the white race as 
represented by those in authority, to deal 
generously with the Negro, and to increase 
at once his efficiency and self-respect by 
using the one and confiding in the other. 
That they may become truly men we have 
given them a true man’s work to do, and 
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on the whole they have abundantly justi- 
fied our confidence. This is what the poor 
commonplace ‘‘ world” has been doing‘ 
with nothing for its guidance but ordinary 
human experience, and sustained not so 
much by supernatural grace as by the 
four cardinal virtues. 

And now let us see how the ‘ Church” 
in South Carolina proposes to deal with 
the very same problems. Those very ex- 
cellent gentlemen, for instance, who 
marched out of the Charleston Conven- 
tion in a huff were none of your common- 
place wordlings, they were the very élite 
of Carolina churchmanship. In their 
treatment of the Negro they are not left 
to natural virtue or common experience: 
they are baptized, and confirmed, and 
communicants; they are familiar with 
the Sacred Scriptures; they have probably 
contributed toward the support of colored 
churches in which mere Negroes have 
most likely been baptized and been in- 
vited to be partakers of the Body and 
Blood of our Saviour Christ. Probably, 
but not, indeed, certainly, for one of the 
seceding delegates was a clergyman, the 
Rev. Mr. Trapier, rector of St. Michael’s 
Church, Charleston. Now this name re- 
minds us that there was a Mr. Trapier, 
also of Charleston, who published a book 
years ago, to prove that the Negroes were 
mere beasts. It is possible that this no- 
ble doctrine may have so permeated 
Carolina churchmanship, that even in our 
own days that mischievous leaven may 
still be working. At any rate, the doc- 
trine that the Negro isa mere animal 
would account in the happiest possible 
way forthe mode of his treatment by the 
seceding delegates. This would account, 
for instance, for the attempt rigorously to 
exclude the Rev. Mr. Pollard (colored ani- 
mal), from a seat in the convention. It 
does not seem to be denied that Mr. Pol- 
lard has good points; he is probably as sa- 
gacious as a hound, and as intelligent as a 
thorough-bred horse. In the capacity of 
humble companion he may be treated 
with affection, but when we are dealing 
with those man-like creatures, who after 
all are not human, we must draw the line 
somewhere. Inthe case of Mr. Pollard, 
the line must be drawn at the door of the 
Convention; he may be baptized, con- 
firmed, a communicant, well educated, 
recommended by rectors and standing 
committees, duly examined over and over 
again, and finally ordained priest by a bish- 
op in the undisputed Apostolic Succession. 
In this way he would become possessed of 
many privileges; he would be made ‘*‘a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven”; he 
would become a ‘temple of the Holy 
Ghost”; he would ‘‘have a right to the tree 
of life,’ and to enter in ‘‘ through the 
gate into the city.” All this he may be, or 
do. He may ‘sit down with Christ on 
his throne”; but he may never sit down 
with those five clergymen, and representa- 
tives of twenty parishes, who marched in 
indignation out of the Charleston Conven- 
tion. 

It is only on the higher levels of life that 
we can fairly test either our Christian 
charity or our strict justice to the Negro; 
on lower levels we can get on fairly well 
with a very moderate amount of either 
virtue or grace. The equilibrium or the 
momentum of our mutual relations can 
often be maintained either by self-interest 
or by the restraints of law. It is only 
when and as colored people approach so 
nearly to ourselves in natural gifts or ac- 
quired accomplishments, that they may 
be regarded as rivals, and may sometimes 
become even successful rivals—it is only 
then and so that we find it hard, not only 
to help them upwards, but to render to 
them their full rights. We are sorely 
tempted, on the contrary, to lay upon 
them unjust burdens, and to stop their 
progress by unnatural disabilities. So far 
as we succeed in doing this, we utterly 
crush the spirit of those whom we so 
cruelly oppress, and our injustice wounds 
the most severely those who are the most 
deserving of encouragement and help. It 
is precisely this that so many of the 
delegates to the Carolina Convention are 
attempting todo. They know perfectly 
well—who should know better? what 
slavery has made of the Negro; and they 
also know perfectly well that they can 





safely leave the more degraded Negroes to 
themselves. 

But with the long inherited preju- 
dices and instincts of a dominant and 
haughty race, they are determined that 
the Negroes, as a people, shall be perma- 
nently kept down; they pretend, indeed, 
and perhaps they may really believe it, 
that the colored people, if you give them 
a millenium of time, will never be able to 
rise; at any rate, they have quite made up 
their minds that it is not safe to risk the 
experiment. They see with perfect clear- 
ness, that there is one sure way, if not the 
one way only, of keeping the Negro down, 
and that is to kill off all their best men. 
Not of course with a dagger or a pistol, 
but kill them with insult and contempt, 
to turn them out of conventions, make 
them feel, though they may be Christians, 
and scholars, and priests, they shall never 
be treated as gentlemen; compel them to 
learn by a bitter experience, that their 
very noblest and best shall ever be made 
to rank lower in social estimation than the 
meanest and basest of those that have 
white skin. 

There has been a good deal of talking 
and writing of late about the name by 
which the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, would pre- 
fer to get itself called. It seems to be 
desired that the new name, which in the 
course of many years may possibly be 
agreed upon, should indicate in some very 
emphatic way the Catholicity of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. Much argument 
has been spent, and not a little wasted, 
upon intricate questions as to the marks 
by which a Church truly catholic, may be 
discovered. We venture to suggest that 
there is one mark which is never wanting. 
The Apostolic Succession, the Nicene 
Creed, the Sacred Scriptures, the Christian 
Sacraments, these may or may not be 
among the invariable signs of the Catho- 
licity of any Christian body; but there is 
yet another test, very much simpler, but 
about which there can be no possible dis- 
pute. Any Church claiming to be Catho- 
lic, must make good its claim by the pos- 
session of a gospel the whole of which is 
to be offered without one atom of reserve 
to every human being. In a really Catho- 
lic Church there will be neither ‘*‘ Jew nor 
Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free.” A truly Catholic Church will 
‘* warn every man, and teach every man in 
all wisdom, that it may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.” If the seceding 
delegates do really represent that portion 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church which 
constitutes the diocese of South Carolina, 
it may very safely be predicted that the 
very last name by which the churchmen 
of that diocese will be recognized is the 
name Catholic. 

BALTIMORE, Mb. 
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THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
BY W. H. 8. AUBREY, D.D., 


OY THE LONDON “ NONCONFORMIST.” 

CHRISTIAN sociologists in England are 
watching with deep interest and with some 
solicitude the working out of certain prob- 
lems in the United States. Chief among 
these is the labor question, which, like the 
fabled Sphinx, is propounding riddles that 
are difficult of solution. Is the modern 
(Edipus to be found who can furnish a 
correct and conclusive answer, and thus 
enable society to escape being devoured? 
The mother country has had her share of 
similar troubles, and has not wholly es- 
caped from them, although the existing 
conditions are more hopeful than was the 
case ten or fifteen years ago. We can, 
therefore, sympathize with our kindred 
across the sea in their difficulties arising 
out of labor complications; the most re- 
cent of which is the extensive strike 
among the longshoremen of New York, 


now happily at anend. Such disputes are, 


symptomatic of a deep-seated and wide- 
spread feeling of dissatisfaction and jeal- 
ousy between employers and employed. 
Much has been spoken and written upon 
the subject by well-meaning persons whose 
wisdom was not equal to their zeal. 
Homilies addressed to workingmen are of 
little avail. They can be convinced only 
by the stern logic of facts. If they be- 
lieve,as so many do, that capital is the 
inherent and the irreconcilable enemy of 





labor, and that employés have only to 
combine in order to secure any demands 
they may choose to make, then they must 
be left to the teachings of experience. No 
reasonable person will deny their right to 
combine. Whether it is always expedient, 
or whether the specific objects are at- 
tainable, may be gravely questioned. 
There are cases in which concerted action 
is necessary, and there are objects which 
can be attained in no other way. But 
there are also inexorable conditions of 
trade and of the labor market which have 
to be studied. If trade is bad and laborers 
are numerous, no combination can 
force up wages; but these will rise by 
a natural law when trade is brisk 
and when there is a_ scarcity of 
workers. An employer does not carry 
on his business, and a laborer does not ren- 
der service from benevolent motives, but 
as a means of livelihood. The former nat- 
urally seeks to make the best terms for 
himself, and the latter, as naturally, does 
the same; but both of them are subject to 
outside conditions. It is immaterial what 
wages are paid, provided that a profit can 
be realized; but it is useless for the work- 
ing people to declare that under no circum- 
stances will they accept less than a defined 
sum, or to demand an increase when the 
conditions of trade are against them. 

Are strikes, and the retaliatory lock- 
outs, invariably wrong and unsuccessful ? 
No observant and well-informed person 
would make such an assertion. Yet these 
methods of trade warfare are rough, coarse, 
and somewhat brutal, and can only be jus- 
tified under extreme circumstances. The 
number of successful strikes is very small, 
compared with those which have ended in 
disastrous and ignominious failure. A re- 
cent case occurred in England where some 
thousands of men struck for an increase 
of ten per cent. on their wages. They re- 
mained out for three months, and then 
were obliged to return at the old rates, al- 
though many found that their places had 
been filled by others, and therefore em- 
ployment had to be sought elsewhere. But, 
supposing this strike had been successful, 
and that the increase of ten per cent. had 
been secured, it would have required two 
years and a half of steady, unbroken work, 
without the loss of a single day through 
sickness or slack trade, to make up the loss 
of those three months. The misery, suf- 
fering and ill-health entailed upon wives 
and children cannot be represented by fig- 
ures, nor can the dislocation of trade 
which accompanies every strike. Self-in- 
terest prompts a manufucturer to concede 
a reasonable demand, or one that may be 
only inaslight degree unreasonable, rather 
than incur the great loss entailed by the 
stoppage of costly machinery, with the de- 
terioration of plant that always ensues. 
Moreover, he is the rival of other manfac- 
turers, and he does not wish them to se- 
cure an advantage at his expense, if he 
can avoid this by a timely and fair con- 
cession to his work-people. Hence 
the recent attitude of the Knights 
of Labor in attempting to force an 
issue in several departments of trade, 
irrespective of the conditions of the labor 
market and of the public requirements for 
certain commodities, was most unwise 
and blameworthy, as the event proved. 
When thousands of men are waiting to 
step into the places vacated by those who 
strike for higher wages or for shorter 
hours of work, it needs no prophet to fore- 
cast the issue.. The unemployed really 
determine the rate of wages. Men must 
live; and in order to do so they must 
work. No humane person can fail to wish 
for them more than a bare subsistence, 
and great improvements in their social 
condition and surroundings; but the ques- 
tion is mainly one of economics and not 
of philanthropy. When two workmen 
are running after one employer, wages 
will go down; but when two employers 
are in search of one workman, wages must 
rise. While it is impossible not to feel 
deep sympathy for the want and misery 
that prevail among the working classes, 
especially in great cities, the question 
presses as to how much of this is self- 
inflicted through improvidence. Care 
must be taken to guard against the nos- 
trums propoundéd by benevolent sciolists, 
whose patent specifics aggravate the dis- 
eases which.they seek to cure. 








One of the most objectionable and 
dangerous forms assumed by recent labor 
disputes, both in the United States and in 
England, is the attempt to interfere with 
individual liberty and with the absolute 


Tight to freedom of contract which every 


workman possesses. If aman, ora body 
of men, choose to leave work, whatever 
may be thought of their wisdom, they are 
strictly within their rights. But they 
must respect the rights of others. They 
cannot be allowed to compel any one else 
to abstain from work, either by direct 
violence or by indirect intimidation. If 
the common law of America is not suffi- 
cient to protect personal liberty in this re- 
spect, a stringent conspiracy law ought to 
be enacted, as has been done in England. 
Here it is a serious offense to use threats 
or coercion, to hide or destroy tools, to 
cut mill-bands, to injure machinery, or to 
do any other acts designed to interfere 
with the rights of other workpeople or 
employers. This measure was enacted as 
much in the interests of laborers as of 
masters, and, rightly viewed, it is a pre- 


cious safeguard. If a man is willing 
to work for a sum agreed upon 
between himself and another, why 


should he not be at full liberty to do so? 
lt is for the interest of American working- 
men to take a firm attitude upon this sub- 
ject, notwithstanding all the specious talk 
about their common duty to one another, 
about the strength of union, and about the 
antagonism and oppression of capital. 
All employers are not perfect; far from it; 
but neither is this the case with ‘all em- 
ployés. If a man is able and willing to 
work, he should assert his absolute right 
to work, and the law should protect him 
in the exercise of that right. On the other 
hand, if he chooses.to abstain from work, 
either alone or in concert with others, that 
is his own option; but this right must be 
strictly bounded and defined, so as not to 
interfere with the equal right#of his fel- 
lows. It is intolerable that a man should 
be threatened or molested to prevent his 
working, or to compel him to work only 
at a given rate of speed or for some scale 
of wages arbitrarily fixed without refer- 
ence to his individual capacity. Much has 
been heard of the tyranny of masters, but 
there is imminent danger of laborers being 
tyrannized over by their own order, and 
it is essential for them to assert their indi- 
vidual freedom. It is alien to the genius 
of American liberty to tolerate these bold 
attempts to introduce the dogmas and 
practices of the International Labor Party 
of France and Germany, who cherish the 
vain dream of being able to regulate 
work and wages, irrespective of the im- 
mutable laws that determine both. 
Allusion has been made to the glorifi- 
cation of mediocrity at which modern 
trade unionism appears to aim. Are the 
skilled artisans of the United States pre- 
pared to surrender their individual apti- 
tude, skill and experience, and to regulate 
the amount of their earnings and the 
measure of their work by the capacity or 
the diligence of inferior workmen? There 
are trades in England in: which “ chas- 
ing” is prohibited under heavy fines with 
a threat of ultimate expulsion from the 
benefit of sick and accident funds. An 
expert and industrious man is not al- 
lowed to accomplish more in an hour 
than the slow and indolent, and, of 
course, is not able to enjoy the benefit of 
superior skill and zeal. If he offends in 
this respect, he is reported and fined ; and 
if he persists in doing his best, he is driven 
out and stigmatized as a ‘‘‘scab.” Not a 
few strikes in England have occurred 
through men refusing, at the behest of 
their Trade Union, to work with others 
who exhibited superior ability and indus- 
try; or through determined but impotent 
attempts to oppose the introduction of 
piecework, or, in other words, payment by 
results. Yet this is most equitable and 
satisfactory to both employers and em- 
ployés. The former secure efficient work 
and the latter reap the reward of diligence 
and of skill. If one bricklayer can 
set twenty more bricks in an hour than 
another, why should he not be paid for 
his superior dexterity? Yet the extension of 
this principle has been doggedly opposed 
by those who claim to speak on behalf of 
the laborers, and who profess to have 
taken their interests under especial] and ex- 











clusive charge. America seems to be the 
last place in the world to try such an ex- 
periment, and the intelligence of its pew 
ple cannot fail to detect the sophistry and 
the mischief lurking beneath it. A simi- 
lar remark applies to the Trade Union 
rules concerning apprentices, whose num- 
ber has been so restricted in certain in- 
dustries that the system has almost died 
out, with the result of deteriorated skill. It 
isacommon complaint that artisans are 
less eflicient than formerly; that there is 
less of conscience in work, and that the 
main object is to secure the maximum of 
wages for the minimum of labor. Prob- 
ably these generalizations are too sweep- 
ing, yet they contain a measure of truth. 
It is vain to desire a return to the primi- 
tive and patriarchal relations, for society 
outgrows its swaddling bands. Statutes 
on labor, which sought to regulate hours 
of work and rates of wages, have long 
since been swept from the English Statute- 
book, with sumptuary laws and those re- 
lating to forestalling and regrating, and 
other futile attempts to control trade and 
industry, which meddling lawgivers made 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth cen- 
turies. Men have slowly come to realize 
that paternal government of this kind is 
not needed, and is absolutely injurious; 
and much of the legislation of the present 
century has had to be directed to the 
loosening of the artificial ligaments which 
restrained personal rights and liberties. 
Every man is entitled to protection in the 
enjoyment of these so long as he does not 
interfere with the rights and liberties of 
others; for the good of the whole people 
is the supreme law. It is not too much 
to expect that, with growing intelligence 
and a deepening sense of justice, the 
rough and clumsy methods now resorted 
to for settling trade disputes will yield to 
mutual consideration and concessions. 
Arbitration has been tried, but has only 
succeeded#in part, because it often consists 
merely in a splitting of the difference, to 
the contentment of neither party. Boards 
of conciliation exist in certain great in- 
dustries in England, as Conseils de Prud’- 
hommes are found in France, and both of 
these work smoothly and satisfactorily. 
They are composed of an equal number 
of masters and workpeople, usually six 
of each, with an umpire chosen by both. 
To this body are submitted all matters in 
dispute, and its decision is final. The 
general adoption of some such method 
would obviate most if not all of the trou- 
bles and conflicts that now arise from the 
strained relations into which the two 
great and mutually dependent forces of 
capital and labor are often brought. 
er ‘ 
FROM KADIAK TO UNALASKA. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 

WE made a complete circuit of Kadiak 
Island, touching at the village of Ayak- 
talip, and of Kaginak, and at Akeoke. 
At none of these were there any schools; 
but the object of our trip was to find 
places that wanted schools, as well as 
to leave teachers to establish them. We 
found at these places the Greek Church 
form of worship—and nothing more. At 
Kaginak we found one of the admirable 
agents of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany—a man interested in the welfare of 
the people of his village. He was ethno- 
logical and material and practical in his 
views, and desired a school there. Hear- 
ing that one was to be established at 
Kadiak, he had sent his children there 
last spring, and there they had waited. 
The appropriation was not passed until 
the last moment of the session of Congress 
in August, and the teachers arrived at 
Kadiak in September. 

I spoke of the lack of schools under the 
influence of the Greek Church; there have 
been a few noble exceptions. A monk at 
Spruce Island, four miles from Ozinke, 
kept a school for thirty years. He hada 
little square wooden house near the 
church, and in these he taught and wor- 
shiped. His influence was always on the 
right side, and it seemed a pity to remove 
him. The ways of the Russian Church 
and army are peculiar. The Czar is the 
head of Church and State both. An army 
officer is liable to be made a priest at any 
time, by imperial decree. The monk was 
removed one day, and a priest-soldier sent 
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in his place. It was considered a punish- 
ment for any Russian officer to be sent to 
Alaska, and this man revenged himself— 
he set up a distillery. 

A New England soldier in our regular 
army who had been in Andersonville pris- 
on, and who was not strong enough to 
do full duty, was detailed by his com- 
manding officer to open a school in Kadi- 
ak after the change of flag. He taught 
for three years and then was obliged to 
give it up, and another regular soldier 
succeeded him, a Mr. Troche, whom we 
met at Kagniak. After his term of enlist- 
ment had expired the Alaska Commercial 
Company made him an agent in their serv- 
ice at Kagniak. 

Mr. Troche had a garden and a pebble 
walk from his house to his store. The 
garden still showed great rank stalks of 
potatoes, and it was hilled up from the 
earth to give the roots a better chance at 
the warmth of the sun. The heavy rain- 
fall in Alaska makes a fine growth of grass 
and vegetables; but there is danger of not 
getting quite sun enough for a wholsome 
sweetness, hence this hilling to an unusual 
hight. In this garden they had dug up 
two stone lamps, great, oval-shaped masses 
of stone, with a flat bottom, and the top 
chiseled out slightly, to hold the oil and 
a floating wick. When a young couple 
are to be married, they take one of 
these stones and leave it with a chisel on 
the stone-heap of the portage which crosses 
from harbor to harbor, and all passers-by 
who pause at the stone-heap to rest, are 
expected to spend their moments in 
chiseling at this lamp. Sometimes it 
takes a year to complete the lamp; but it 
will last through many a generation. Mr. 
Troche took several of us to see the stone- 
heaps. I find myself thinking of it as a 
walk in Siberia. It rained; there were a 
dozen showers, each more or less wet; the 
bushes were about knee high, and the 
moss was half knee deep, and when we 
had not the bushes we had the moss, also 
deep pools and running streams. It was 
a wet party that clambered down the bill 
on to the beach of the old town of Kaginak 
and stopped a moment to take breath. A 
smooth green knoll was the site of the old 
town. In 1830 thesmali-pox raged on the 
island; its devastations were terrible. In 
this little village there were dead in every 
house. The survivors pulled down the 
sodded roofs of the burro-burros upon the 
corpses and fled across to the harbor of 
Kaginak and there built a new’ village. 
On looking closely at the bank which 
was so smooth, we could see rolling 
mounds, the outlines of the former 
houses. The beach of the little harbor 
was a_ slate blue-sand, with decay- 
ing kelp of a light pink color lying about, 
and also that strange long kelp with a hol- 
low stem and a bulbous top like what we 
have seen before, but here of a light color, 
and with its forty feet of stems, swathed 
around its top and leaves, until it looked 
like a drowned woman. Toward the har- 
bor mouth high, isolated rocks stand up, 
one looking like a Greek bishop in mitre 
and cope; on the inland side it rose in a 
high blue slate cliff, gay with red autumn 
leaves and yellow green grass. We had 
to climb the side of this cliff, and at its 
top we found the object of our search. 
We laughed as we looked at it—a tumble- 
down pile of small moss-covered stones, 
as if an old stone-fence had given up the 
ghost at that spot. The custom for many 
years had been for every one who passed 
that way, to add a stone to the pile. The 
practice was so old, that though they no 
longer do it, the natives could not tell its 
origin. They had done it because their 
fathers had. Mr. Troche said he had dug 
into one of the piles thinking there might 
be something buried below, but had found 
nothing. On our way back we started a 
flock of ptarmigans, the brown of their 
summer coloring already largely flecked 
with white; when the change is complete 
they will be able to walk the snow-covered 
surfaces of the hills, undetected by the 
keen eyes of their wary enemies. 

I spoke in a previous letter of the mur- 
der of Mr. MacIntyre. Mr. Troche went 
to Kadiak after we saw him, and was sit- 
ting at the table opposite Mr. MacIntyre 
and received two of the buck-shot in the 
load that was fired through the window at 
the superintendent, On speaking of it to 





a friend afterward he said his first sensa- 
tion was that the ceiling had fallen on 
him, the next he started up filled with 
anger that he who had gone safely through 
a four years’ war should be shot through 
a window by a cowardly assassin. The 
bullet struck him below the eye, passed 
downward, and went out near the jaw—a 
wound that may yet be fatal if erysipelas 
should set in. 

We sailed from Kaginak into a storm 
in our usual manner. We had circum- 
navigated Kadiak Island, passing down 
Shellikoff Straits at last out into the 
‘*open”; our next port being Unalaska, a 
thousand miles, or a little less perhaps, 
west from Kadiak. We were really going 
west now, and I gave up my watch—it 
was no use. I could not sit up nights and 
change it all the time; it required a slate 
and pencil to cipher back to the hour it 
must be on the Atlantic slope, when in 
sentimental moments we tried to think 
whether our friends were eating or sleep- 
ing or going down Broadway—and what 
was the use of trying to keep one’s watch 
up to time? 

The usual storm had its usual effect on 
those who were not destined to be sailors, 
and laid us, all but two, lowin our state- 
rooms. Then we became hardened to it a 
little, and were able to emerge again—also 
the weather relented a little—and we could 
walk the deck and practice getting on 
** sea-legs,” as the mariner calls his pecu- 
liar way of walking. We learned it; we 
got so we could hold on with the soles of 
our feet, the port sole, when the roll 
took us to starboard, and the starboard 
sole when the cant was up to port. It is 
not a bad accomplishment to possess, and 
we found it useful afterward when we 
got back to civilization and railway trains. 
One evening we heard the cry ‘* Light ho!” 
and then *‘Sail ho!” passing along the 
deck from the lookout forward to the 
Captain aft. It was a large vessel not fa 
off, bearing straight down upon us, we 
struggling with a head wind, she going 
before it in an opposite direction. The 
Captain made them ‘burn a flare” for- 
ward, so as to make her sure to see us, and 
watched her through his glass as_ she 
altered her course, giving us plenty of 
sea-room. 

“Tt is the steamer ‘ Bear,’” said he, 
after a critical survey, ‘‘ going to San 
Francisco,” and then his voice had an 
envious sound as he added, ‘* See her with 
only her foresail and fore-royal set, and 
bowling along like that just because she 
has got a fair wind. The old man”—he 
meant the captain of his rival—*‘is just 
lying back in his cabin taking it easy, and 
he might just as well have mainsail and 
main-topsail up and make her hum like a 
top.” He closed his glass with a sigh, and 
we continued to wrestle with a head 
wind, which the next day was worse than 
ever, and accompanied with a heavy fog, 
so that he was not able to get his reckon- 
ing by the sun, and we ran all that day 
by dead reckoning. That is never a com- 
forting sort of a thing to a captain, and a 
lookout was kept at the mast-head as well 
as the usual one forward. It grew toward 
night; the moon rose, but only made a 
little light spot on the thick body of the 
mist—then came one of those strange 
rifts, so unaccountable but useful in fog, 
and we caught a glimpse, just one; but 
it was enough, of a deadly old island, 
only half a mile away, which the Captain 
had hoped was miles off from us. Then 
there was a disciplined stir on deck; the 
men knew what it meant and needed no 
repetition of orders, ‘* Starboard the helm,” 
and * Dow : with that mainsail,” and they 
flew into the rigging with a will. 

I had been watching the moon glimmer- 
ing over our stern, and in less than five 
minutes I had to go forward to find her, 
we had turned so quickly and shown our 
heels to the reefs and shoals that lay all 
around Okamoki Island. The question 
was then whether we could stay off, with 
it in our lee and the wind increasing. So 
we backed and filed around the entrance 
to Unimak Pass all night, and tried Aku- 
tan Pass on the other side, and had to give 
that up, until finally by sheer dogged per- 
sistence we caught a favorable moment 
and forced our way into the desired Pass. 
Then our troubles were over. At sunset 
the next day Mt. Sishaldin unveiled the 





tops of his snowy cone, eight thousand 
feet above the sea that washes at his base, 
and gave a pink smile, as the sun left him 
for the night. He was still there in the 
morning light, a beautiful, visionary, yet 
solid white cone, and we watched him at 
intervals all day. He is a voleano, and 
we could see above the snow at the top the 
dark line of his crater, and a lazy puff of 
white smoke hung gracefully to one side 
like a feather ina cap. Nearly all the pas- 
sengers had responded toa call and rushed 
up to see him in his morning glory. But 
two or three failed to ‘‘ thrill” to the excla- 
mations that came rattling down the gang- 
way from the half-dressed, shivering en- 
thusiasts on deck, and one lady called out: 
‘Bring your volcano down here!” The 
Captain, however, had a sailor’s gallantry 
and told the man at the wheel to steer up 
two or three points, bringing the view 
within range of the port-holes of the rec- 
reants, and they were rewarded for their 
laziness by getting as good a look as those 
on deck. It was a bad precedent, no 
doubt, but late to bed and late to rise, is a 
very comfortable motto, if not austerely 
virtuous. 

All that day we sailed through magnifi- 
cent scenery. We were near enough to 
land at one side to get the full effects of 
the cathedral-fronted hills one or two 
thousand feet high, rising sheer from the 
water’s edge, with buttresses and fluted 
pillars casting shadows up and down, 
while further inland high peaks rose, two 
or three of them volcanoes. Atsunset we 
all stood on the dock looking; the slender 
bows of the vessel and all her graceful 
forward rigging were outlined against the 
clear gold of the western sky into which 
we seemed to be sailing; the sun, a rosy, 
golden orb, slipped slowly down to the 
horizon line, and over the port bow lay a 
long row of gold and purple mountains, 
touched with snow, and here and there a 
dark line of smoke marking a volcano. 

The Captain called softly, to the cook, 
fidgeting in the galley door, ‘‘ Hold off 
supper half an hour;”’ and we remained 
silent and absorbed until darkness settled 
slowly around us. 

We got into Unalaska that night, and 
the next morning found ourselves an- 
chored alongside of a steam whaler just 
down from the Arctic seas. The crew 
were tall men from every nation under the 
sun, Blacks, Mulattoes, Malays, Chinese, 
and Yankees, and all dressed in suits of 
fur made by Esquimo tailors, and there- 
fore not in the least stylish. 

‘*What a crowd of pirates!” was our 
first exclamation. We learned better 
afterward; in fact, five minutes later we 
began to change our minds as one of 
them, seeing us interested in what he was 
doing, came forward and politely held his 
work over the gunwale for us to see. It 
was not exactly fancy work, being a great 
octopus with eight arms, each four feet 
long, the disks on them with which he 
fastens his fatal grasp an inch in diameter, 
and in the center a parrot’s beak made a 
mouth. It was surprising to see so large 
aspecimen out of tropical waters, but I 
was told they often catch these monsters. 
Probably the Kuro-Siwo is responsible for 
this. Not being well fenced in, the beasts 
that love its warmer waters sometimes 
wander from the fold and get off into cold 
waters like the Behring Sea. 

The town of Unalaska is like Kadiak, 
a creation of the Alaska Commercial 
Company. The houses of the sea-otter 
hunters, that is the natives and Creoles, 
are well-built little wooden cottages, 
comfortable inside, and neat in their sur- 
roundings. Besides these, there is the 
large house and store, the former for the 
Agent, his assistant and clerks, and the 
latter to sell goods to the natives. We 
were too late to see ** the season’s catch,” 
but we understood it was large, and with 
less loss of life than some years. Sea- 
otter hunting is a perilous business, and 
every year men go and never return. We 
heard this again and again, until we felt 
that the sea-otter skins should be called, 
‘* lives o’ men,” as the herrings are in the 
Scotch fish-woman’s song. 

Across the bay from where we lay we 
saw half-a-dozen sticks projecting above 
a low grassy hill that ran out and hid the 
water; the sticks stood at various angles, 
like the bean-poles of a garden, as if they 
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weretaking life with their hands in their 
pockets at the end of the season. It was 
petrifying to be told, a few minutes later, 
that these were the masts of the four Brit- 
ish sealers captured by the ‘‘ Corwin” that 
spring for infringing on the rights of 
American waters. Sitting royally in a 
bidarka, making a serene progress over 
the water, with Mr. Mack, the polite 
agent of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany in another bidarka, a few hours 
later, I visited these sticks, upon which 
hangs a great international question. The 
vessels were so small it made one shudder 
to think of men facing Arctic seas in 
them. It was too much like the celebrated 
feat of the three wise men of Gotham, 
and I think the ‘‘ Corwin” was actuated 
by charitable motives in seizing such float- 
ing frailties as these, and saved the lives 
of the men under the guise of capture. 
GUILFORD, CONN. 
Pare 


CHRIST’S EXPOSITION OF THE 
LAW. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


We learn from the Gospel of Matthew 
that aJewish “ lawyer,” of whom Mark 
speaks as ‘** one ot the scribes,” who had 
just heard the answer of Jesus to the cav- 
iling question of the Sadducees in regard to 
the resurrection, and who, moreover, per- 
ceived ‘* that he had answered them well,” 
came to him as he was teaching in the 
temple, and ‘‘ tempting him” said to him: 
‘* Master, which is the great command- 
ment in the law?” This incident in the 
life of Jesus occurred during his last pass- 
over week at Jerusalem. This “ lawyer” 
was a Pharisee, and seems to have been 
pleased with the manner in which Jesus 
had put the Sadducees to confusion. 

The term “‘ law,” as here used, undoubt- 
edly refers to the writings of Moses, com- 
prehensively designated, according to the 
custom of the Jews, as ‘‘ the law,” and 
sometimes as the law of Moses. These 
writings, although in part historical, and, 
as such, going back to the creation of the 
world and the origin of the human race, 
and giving an account of events onward 
down to the time of Moses, are, neverthe- 
less, pre-eminently legal in their character. 
They contain the moral law of the Ten 
Commandments, the Levitical law, or the 
law relating to religious ceremonies, and 
the civil law, relating to the organization 
and regulation of the Jewish common- 
wealth, all of which were given by God 
through the mediation of Moses. The 
whole body of these writings, whether his- 
torical or strictly legal, was embraced in 
the term ‘ law.” 

By the term ‘‘ lawyer,” as used by Mat- 
thew, we are to understand one who was 
deemed to be specially learned in the laws 
given by Moses, and not one with whom 
the practice of law in conducting suits be- 
fore courts of justice, as in modern times, 
is a profession. This Jewish ‘“ lawyer,” 
or ** scribe,” after hearing what Jesus had 
said to the Sadducees, thought that he 
would test his knowledge in respect to the 
laws of Moses, and get his opinion upon a 
disputed question among the Jews, as to 
which was *“‘ the great commandment in 
the law.” In this sense he tempted, or 
tried him. 

The Great Teacher, answering the ques- 
tion as one of pure law addressed to man 
as a moral and responsible agent, subject 
to the government of God, and not as one 
of salvation for man as a sinner exposed to 
the curse of God, and summarizing, in 
the statement of a single principle under 
two applications, allthat God requires of 
him as such an agent, replied as follows: 

**Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment, and the second is like unto 
it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets.” 

Human duty, asa matter of legal re- 
quirement, was never more concisely or 
perfectly stated. It alllies in the observ- 
ancé of these two commandments, which 
are alike in some respects and unlike in 
others. The spiritual exercise required in 
both is love, God being the object of the 
affection in the one case, and our neighbor 
in the other. Love, when exercised toward 
God. must, in order perfectly to fulfill the 





requirement, be with all the heart, with 
all the soul, and with all the mind; and 
when exercised toward our neighbor, it 
must be as the love of one’s self. All the 
legal requirements of God, as contained in 
‘* the law and the prophets,” are thus re- 
solved by Jesus into the single principle of 
love. 

The “‘ first and great commandment’— 
first in the order of rank and importance— 
covers the whole sphere of our duties to 
God in the single principle of supremely 
loving him. This love enthrones God in 
the affections of the heart, and dethrones 
everything else. It makes God the central 
sun of the soul. God first, last, always 
and forever—God everywhere and in 
everything, above all, in all and over 
all—God the Creator, the Preserver, the 
Ruler and the bountiful Benefactor—this 
God fills and irradiates the entire firma- 
ment of mental existence and action, 


when he is supremely loved. Nothing 
takes the precedence of him. All else is 
secondary and subordinate. Obedience to 


the divine will becomes the highest pleas- 
ure and purest joy of the soul. 

The devout recognition of God as ex- 
isting and ruling the universe by right, 
and according to his own will; the com- 
placent admiration of his character as su- 
premely excellent and worthy of love; 
communion with him in thought and by 
prayer; cheerful obedience to his will; ab- 
solute confidence in him and in his Word; 
resignation to all the appointments of his 
providence; the devout worship of God in 
spirit and in truth; gratitude to him for 
his favors; the sense of dependence upon 
him in all things and for all things; will- 
ingness to suffer and die, if need be, for 
his cause; zealous and persistent effort to 
promote his glory among men; in a word, 
all the spiritualities of the mind and 
heart that are possible toward God, and 
that, too, in their most perfect form, are 
embraced in the single precept, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lor thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind.” 

It should be noticed that this precept is 
addressed to men as they are in this world, 
and that, by its very terms, it is adjusted 
to, and qualified by, their capacity of lov- 
ing. It assumes that love is an exercise 
that comes within the limits of their ca- 
pacity, and that affection toward God in 
the form of supreme love lies within these 
limits. Men are not required to love God 
with angelic powers, but simply with hu- 
man powers. No one can exercise powers 
of thought or affection which he does not 
possess. God nowhere imposes upon his 
moral creatures as a duty to be discharged 
anything which is to them an impossibil- 
ity. When he commands us to love him 
with all the heart, soul and mind, he as- 
sumes that we can do so. 

It is true that men are corrupted and de- 
praved by sin, that they are prone to sin, 
and that the minding of carnal things 
makes them the enemies of God. The Bi- 
ble teaches this fact, and observation and 
experience confirm the truth of the teach- 
ing. Sinners unrenewed in the spirit and 
temper of their minds, whether men or 
fallen angels, do not like to retain God in 
their thoughts, and certainly do not make 
him the object of supreme affection. 
Much as their powers may be damaged by 
this fact, they, nevertheless, have not lost 
the power of loving God with such facul- 
ties as they possess; and this is all that is 
required by the first and great command- 
ment, as Jesus states it. The phrases, 
‘* with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind,” fix the measure of this 
love as a duty imposed on man. It is to be 
the supreme love of God for man, and not 
for beings of a higher order of endow- 


ments. The requirement is not above hu- 
man capacity. Even little children can 
obey it. 


The reasonableness of the requirement 
consists in what God is, in himself consid- 
ered, and in what he has done and is do- 
ing for the children of men. No one who 
has any proper idea of God will for a mo- 
ment doubt that he ought tobe the object 
of human affection, or that that affection 
ought to be supreme, stronger and higher 
than any other affection of the heart, su- 
perior to that of kindred and that of the 
warmest friendships that can exist among 
men. The law of supreme love to God, so 





far from being an arbitrary enactment, 
has its basis in the very nature of things. 
Right reason affirms it, even when the 
heart does not obey it. Man’s highest in- 
terests arealways coincident with obedi- 
ence to this law. 

The second commandment, like the first 
in requiring the exercise of love, relates to 
our neighbor. ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” F 

** Who is my neighbor?” said a Jew to 
Jesus, to whom he had just stated the law 
of love in respect to God and man. Jesus 
promptly answered his question by the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, in his 
treatment of the man who, in going from 
Jerusalem to Jericho, fell among thieves 
by whom he was stripped of his raiment, 
and wounded and left half-dead, as com- 
pared with the treatment of the priest and 
the Levite, both of whom saw the man, 
looked at him, and passed by on the other 
side, without inquiring into his condition 
and wants, or affording him any relief. 
The Samaritan, however, seeing him, had 
compassion on him, went to him, bound 
up his wounds, poured in oiland wine, set 
him on his own beast, brought him to an 
inn, took care of him, and when he left, 
the next day, made provision for him, 
promising to pay the host whatever fur- 
ther expense might be incurred in meet- 
ing this man’s necessities. 

There is no difficulty in understanding 
the moral import of the word ‘ neighbor,” 
as illustrated by this beautiful parable. 
The good Samaritan acted the neighborly 
part, and recognized, in this man whom the 
thieves had stripped and wounded, a neigh- 
bor whom it was his duty to help. The 
simple truth is that all men are our neigh- 
bors, especially those who are most direct- 
ly contiguous to us, who for this reason 
come within the ,reach of our action, who 
in any way need our service, and to whom 
we can extend acts of kindness or those 
of unkindness. The whole world is, in 
the moral sense, a great assemblage of 
neighbors, having the same nature, de- 
scended from the same earthly parentage, 
and created by the same God. No human 
being is so foreign to any other human 
being as to exempt either from the duty 
imposed by the second commandment. 
The great law of love binds all men to all 
men. 

The words ‘‘ as thyself,” while implying 
that one may lawfully love himself in the 
sense of properly regarding his own inter- 
ests, mark the degree to which we are re- 
quired to love our neighbor. The obvious 
meaning is that we should be as unwilling 
to injure another as we are to be injured 
by another; that we should treat another's 
rights with all the sacredness that 
we attach to our own; that we 
should not do anything to another that 
we would not desire to have done to us in 
like circumstances; that we should in no 
case render evil for evil; that all malice 
and vindictive passions should be banished 
from the heart, and give place to the 
principle of love; that as we have oppor- 
tunity, we should seek to do good to all 
men; and, in a word, that we should 
make benevolence in feeling and benefi- 
cence in action the invariable law of our 
intercourse with others in all the relations 
of life. 

Each of these specifications contains 
the fundamental idea which Jesus meant 
to convey and did convey in stating the 
requirement of the second commandment. 
He made self-love the practical standard 
and test of the love which we are to ex- 
ercise toward our neighbor. We need not 
speculate as to whether we love our 
neighbor precisely as much as we love 
ourselves. It will be sufficient if we have 
the heart to do good to others, and if, ac- 
cording to our ability and opportunity, 
we show this fact by our actions. This is 
what the good Samaritan did, and what 
the law of love requires of all men. The 
intent of the law is to make the relation 
between men one of love and kindness, 
and displace and supersede all those ani- 
mosities and bad passions which have 
their seat and source in supreme selfish- 
ness. 

This rule of feeling and action is not 
limited, in its application, to our kindred 
and friends, who love us, and whom, for 
this reason, we love, but extends to those 
who are our enemies, but whom we are, 





nevertheless, required to love. ‘But I 
say unto you,” said the Great Teacher, in 
his Sermon on the Mount, ‘“‘ Love your 
enemies; bless them that curse you; do 
good to them that hate you; and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and per- 
secute you.” He enforced these maxims 
by a reference to the example of God, 
who ‘maketh his sun to shine on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” If we would 
be the spiritual children of God, we must 
imitate his example, not confining our 
benevolence exclusively to those who love 
us, but extending it to those who are our 
enemies. If we simply love our friends, 
and hate our enemies, then we have not 
the kind of love of which Jesus speaks, 
and which the law requires. The fact 
that others are hostile to us constitutes 
no reason, in the ethics of the law or the 
Gospel, why we should be hostile to them. 
We are to forgive our enemies, eveh 
though they trespass against us ‘‘ seventy 
times seven.” No one is able so to injure 
another as to make malignity in the latter 
a justifiable passion. Malignity, for any 
reason, is always the law of Hell, and 
never that of Heaven. 

Love, then, considered as embodying 
all the spiritualities that are to be exer- 
cised toward God, and all the moralities 
that relate to our neighbor, is the royal 
and consecrated exercise of the human 
soul. It is “the fulfilling of the law.” 
It enthrones God in the heart as the object 
of supreme love, and seeks the good of 
others ; and, in both respects, it is just 
the opposite that selfishness which de- 
thrones God, and disregards the rights and 
interests of others. The one is holy, and 
the other unholy. Selfishness is the es- 
sential element and root of all sinfulness, 
and love is the essential element of all 
holiness. The life of love on earth is the 
prelude of, and preparation for, the life 
of love in Heaven. Heaven is the abode 
of perfect love ; and so far as we are con- 
trolled by this principle here, we exhibit 
the moral character of saints and angels 
in Heaven, and are like the God of love, 
and in harmony with the requirements of 
his law. 

The Gospel of Christ, while, in and 
through his atoning work by suffering and 
death, providing for the pardon and justi- 
fication of sinners, and thus releasing them 
from the condemnation of violated law, 
also proposes to subvert and cure their 
selfishness, and establish in their hearts the 
supremacy of the divine law of love, alike 
toward God and man. It isa double sal- 
vation, consisting, in part, in exemption 
from punishment and the treatment of the 
guilty as if they had never sinned, and, in 
part, in the renewal of the spirit and tem- 
per of their minds, and making them 
‘‘meet to be partakers of the mbheritance 
of the saints in light.” No small portion 
of the ministry of Jesus was devoted to 
the exposition and application of the law, 
as related to, and involved in, the latter 
branch of the work of the Gospel. And 
if we would know what the law includes, 
where it applies, what it forbids, and what 
it commands, we can gain the informa- 
tion by studying his words on this sub- 
ject, and also by studying his beautiful 
and perfect example as a living illustra- 
tion of the law. 
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MAY. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 

In May our Northern world is like a 
fresh-blown rose. ‘* The gracious prodi- 
gality ” of the Maker has quickened all 
things into life; foam-wreaths of blossoms 
cover the wide landscape and renew with 
youth the eternal hills, There is neither 
thought nor suspicion of age anywhere; 
the very rocks are reborn in beauty, 
freckled and vivified with lichens of crim- 
son and gold, and wreathed in the clus- 
tered cymes of the saxifrage. Well might 
the Rosicrucians believe, well might it 
have become an established tenet in the 
lore of country folk, that the dews which 
May distills confer immortality. The 
round earth has bathed in them, and lo! 
what youth, what vigor, what loveliness 
has come back to the bare limbs of the for- 
ests and the ashen grays of the meadows 
One does not reed the miraculous birth of 








magical hearing of Siegfried to understand 
the language of birds; the May makes us 
wise in Nature’s teaching, whose one re- 
frain is the life eternal. 

In the white light of unregenerate reason 
and in despondent moods one may ask 
with Job, ‘*‘ If a man die, shall he live 
again?” or traverse the doubts which beset 
Hamlet; but here, in the May woods, can 
any one question the immortality of man— 
** God 
splendors,” repeating the sublime lessons 
in the stately glories of the oak, and in 
‘** the weed’s plain heart,” in the thunders 
of the cataract, and in the mosses that 
drink its spray? God’s signet of the res- 
urrection and the life eternal is every- 
where; it glows in the hearts of expanding 
flowers, it burgeons alon z the tree-tops, it 
is stamped on the hills and in the valleys. 
The south wind bears it on its wings, the 
birds proclaim its presence in their untir- 
ing peans. Onesees the wastes of Nature 
hourly taken up and transmuted into fra- 
grance and bloom; nothing, the most mi- 
nute or loathsome even, ‘‘is cast as rubbish 
to the void,” and, if in all the material 
world there is no lapse to nothingness, 
how much more certainly will that finer 
essence, that consummate force which 
fashioned the songs of David, the visions 
of Homer, the creations of Shakespeare, 
live on in fadeless and eternal glory. 

While the May thus teaches us the pro- 
found truth, how full is she of charming 
coquetries. 


here, where renews his ancient 


She smiles and frowns, tears 
of rain bedew her cheeks only that the 
sun may kiss themdry again. To-day one 
grows impatient with her dallying, while 
to-morrow she wills and wins complete 
allegiance. Noother month is quite so 
tantalizing and quite so enchanting, for 
the sweetness of life is not inits full frui- 
tion. It is not the absolute truth but its 
possibility that makes its pursuit so ab- 
sorbing; it is not the full but the attainable 
possession that makes the to-morrows so 
impatiently waited for, which rims the 
future with such brillant aureolas. And 
so it is this uncertain certainty which is 
the especial charm of May. We never 
can quite possess her in her mature beau- 
ty; she leads us with a wand of blossoms, 
the hem of her garments, iris-hued and 
forever changing, trail ever just beyond 
our grasp, and as sweet and enchanting as 
she may seem to-day, to-morrow she will 
bathe anew in her vivifying dews, and be 
reborn into a still diviner mold. Her in- 
constancies become her greatest charm, 
for they are the inconstancies which wait 
upon and intensify her ripening loveli- 
ness. 

Under the pressure of sweet and nour- 
ishing mucilages, the trees begin unlacing 
their trim bodices, every year they grow 
fuller breasted, take on a more expansive 
girth, and under the tasseled lichens and 
soft fringes of moss, the great mother sets 
in a piece with such consummate seam- 
stressy that even the microscope fails to 
discover the fitting. The lacquered caskets 
for which April had no keys, May does not 
fail to open, and all the shining contents 
are given to the sunshine, and yet the 
casket is frequently more lovely than the 
fabric it contains. There is not a bud but 
what glows with a divine beauty, not a 
line or curve which the finger of God has 
drawn that fails to carry with it a lesson 
of gracious worth. 

How tenderly the misty shadows, born 
of the expanding leaves, daily thicken 
along the forest's verge. Hourly the del- 
icate tintings first quickened by the April's 
rain, deepen and grow perfect in the cru- 
cibles of May. The crimson flosses of the 
soft maple, the silvered filagrees that line 
the leaves of the birch, the shining satins 
spun on the under surfaces of the willow’s 
lances, the golden greens of the poplars, 
the delicate purples of the ash, the yellow 
fringes of the oak, the olive browns of the 
elm visibly change while the eye watches 
them. The great hemlocks are tufted with 
sprigs of the tenderest green, shining like 
lighted ca.xiviabra against the most som- 
ber background of emerald; and under all 
isspread the splendor of the grass—God’s 
handkerchief, Walt Whitman calls it— 
lissome in its unripeness, deep, so that the 
wind may rock it into billows, yet noise- 
less in its ebband flow, having as yet no 
panicled spray, no bearded tips, nothing 
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but its unending millions upon millions of 
drooping, untempered lance-like blades. 

Then, what dainty, what charming 
pathways the flowers make in their pro- 
cession across the lengthening days of 
May. Over all the meadows and along the 
hills, and through and through the forests 
they spread and thicken, every dawn wit- 
nessing some lovelier accession, every 
dusk exhaling some sweeter fragrance. 
The few frail and delicate blooms of April 
are replaced with those of deeper hues; 
pigments opulent in gold, in purples, in 
crimsons and azures are everywhere. But- 
tercups and dandelions, freshly coined 
from the Creator’s mint, gleam unalloyed 
in the meadows; spring beauties redden all 
the open woodlands, wake-robins, white 
or red or iridescent, star the deeper wood, 
while over bare edges the chalices of the 
columbines nod and glow. These dainty 
darlings, how they appeal to us, how they 
lift us to our noble selves. Through them 
one seems to get nearer the secret penetra- 
lia of the great mother, to approach un- 
challenged the esoteric shrines where none 
but vestals minister. They are the Crea- 
tor’s hieroglyphics, symbols alone of pur- 
ity and peace and beauty. 

What atmospheric effects surround and 
wait upon the passage of the May-days; 
the hazes she weaves along the distant 
horizon seem spun from the finest silver; 
her blackest clouds are warm and brood- 
ing and full of that ichor which all green 
things have but to taste in order to grow 
immortal like the gods. What a soft, 
moist yet virile force is in the air; it touch- 
es the cheek like a kiss, yet leaves behind 
no hint of passionatelanguor. The very 
sky is 

* Like a great violet overturned, 
With sunshine flashing through it.” 
are heralded with wider 
wastes of regal coloring, its dusks are red- 
dened with fiery gleams, where crimsons 
fade into azures, and azures into gold. 

But itis in old orchards that May lingers 
longest and most lovingly. However del- 
icate the tracings, the verdure and the 
bloom she may leave elsewhere, it is here 
that she abandons herself to color and fra- 
grance. No matter how old and scraggy, 
how torn by tempests or riven by light- 
ning, how blotched by decaying knots, or 
grayed with mosses, she still sends the 
thrill of undying youth through the worn 
trunks, and festoons the ancient branches 
with bloom, and breathes into them the 
scents of the Orient. Here life seems fit- 
tingly to renew itself; here the morning 
of the world seems once more to have 
dawned; here beauty seeks admittance, 
ringing noiseless bells of color and fra- 
grance, and meeting a response of tangi- 
ble ecstasy. How can one gather into 
words the glory of these innumerable 
sprays of bloom? Fold back the soft and 
crumpled petals, drink in the dewy odors 
that lurk within their hearts, let the eye 
feast on the rare pinks that melt into the 
shining sheens of satin, and be content. 

I pity the man or woman against the 
rosy background of whose youth, ‘‘shrined 
in delicious memories,” there lies no or- 
chard, white with its yearly ‘‘ foam of 
promise.” I see one now, straggling across 
a wide hill-side, its trees bent from con- 
tact with the northern blasts, old and 
scraggy and black with lichens. There 
was not a grafted branch in the whole or- 
chard, not an apple that grew in it would 
to-day be marketable, but the glamour of 
years has toned the tarty flavor of its 
fruitage, and the sunshine of youth shines 
forever in its branches. How the barn 
swallows at eventide loved to skim down 
its long slopes and dip their wings in the 
pond beyond; how the bees haunted it; 
how the orioles lingered in its branches 
when the blossoms were at their full. The 
blue birds reared their young in its time- 
worn cavities, the woodpecker chiseled 
his nest inits decaying trunks, and the 
song-sparrow hid his speckled eggs among 
its roots. 

While the buds are shaking out their 
crumpled leafage, while the fruit blooms 
are thickening along old orchards, and the 
hedge-rows are white with the blossoms of 
wild cherries, the very air has bourgeoned 
into living flowers, lovelier, if possible, 
than those which carpet the woodlands 
and gleam in the meadows. With the 
bare exception of the scarlet tanager, May 
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welcomes home every one of her prodigals 
of song; the maestros have returned to the 
great mother’s orchestras. and God’s sub- 
lime benedicite is once more heard full 
throated and with sublime effect. Of the 
winged family exceptionally gifted with 
song, the robin belongs to March; but 
what his brothers lack in his spirit of ad- 
venture, they more than make up in their 
rarer gifts of music. The mocking bird 
comes to our Northern hills only in captiv- 
ity, but the cat-bird, the brown thrasher, 
the hermit and the wood-thrushes belong 
to us wholly, and they are peerless. No 
other bird voice in all our Northern world 
is so entrancing, so ethereal, so transcend- 
ently beautiful as the voice of the wood- 
thrush. One may cull every seemingly 
extravagant word of praise that has been 
written regarding him, and yet fail to im- 
part a true idea of his wonderful song. 
Hidden in the soft shadows of May’s voice- 
less leaves, scarcely distinguishable from 
the lichened bosses that surround him, 
into the fading twilight of the lengthening 
days he will for hours pour out his inde- 
scribable arias. Less shy, lover of roadside 
thickets and open woody glades, flitting 

“Under the garlands of drooping vine 

Through dim vistas of sweet-breathed pine,” 
the brown thrasher vies with his cousin in 
song. Nuttall ranks his song next to 
that of the mocking bird, and Flagg 
places him first of all our native singers. 
But dearest and best, full of human in- 
stincts, of kindly comradeship, 1s the cat- 
bird. He is the personification of every- 
thing lovely, a knight without fear and 
without deserved reproach. It is a mys- 
tery from whence originated the Mun- 
chausen stories regarding him, not one of 
which has the shadow of truth. Day 
after day, through all the dawning glories 
of the month, he will half audibly croon to 
his mate,melodies indescribably soft,sweet 
and beautiful, delicate as the patter of 
rain upon the leaves or the “‘ falling petals 
of blown roses on the grass,” or he will 
burst forth into full-breathed song, his 
whole body quivering with every note, 
his long tail beating time, the very em- 
bodiment of ecstatic melody. The bobo- 
link, ‘‘ the soul of the sweet season vocal 
ina bird,” the humming bird, ‘‘ winged 
drop of gorgeous sheen and gloss” and 
oriole, ‘‘sunshine winged and voiced” 
count also as among the sweetest and 
dearest of all our winged host, without 
whom May would not be May. 

Into this May landscape of bloom and 
‘song how picturesquely all rural occupa- 
tions fit. Life, motion, activity are every- 
where. The great barns waken from their 
stolid repose, their wide doors thrown 
open to the sunshine, are resonant with the 
rattle of chains, the swish of seed grain, 
the thud of falling tubers. Harrows and 
cultivators are torn from their dusty 
wreathings of cobwebs. Great wagons go 
creeping and groaning under the spoils 
of the barn-yard. The plow runs its glis- 
tening blade across the meadows, kalei- 
doscoping the landscape with patches of 
tawny browns; the sower goes slowly 
down, giving to the mellowed furrows the 
‘*golden secrets of the sheathed seed.” 
Through long dewy lanes the cattle stray, 
great herds of mottled Holsteins, the 
pride and glory of the upland pastures, 
mad for a first taste of the succulent 
grasses, making pictures such as Words- 
worth saw on the wide stretches of Gras- 
mere: 

“ The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter, 
The green fields sleep in the sun: 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising, 
There are forty feeding like one.” 
WATERTOWN N.Y. 
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ANDOVER THEOLOGY, RESTORA- 
TION AND UNIVERSALISM. 


BY JAMES M. WHITON, D.D. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I QUITE object to being introduced, even 
in eulogistic terms, to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, as a witness in behalf of a 
claim so utterly at variance with my be- 
lief as that the Andover hypothesis logi- 
cally involves the doctrine of a universal 
salvation. Your editorial of May 12th 
quotes my words, ‘‘this [logical inference 
from the Andover hypothesis], whatever 





limitations be attached to it, is Restora- 
tionism ”; and straightway assumes that I 
mean an unlimited Restoration, ‘‘univer- 
sal,” ‘‘comprehensive,” ‘‘Universalism.” 
The discrepancy between my statement 
and the interpretation put upon it is ex- 
traordinary. I myself believe in a future 
Restoration, with certain limitations. I 
am not a Universalist. I do not think 
that the Andover hypothesis logically in- 
volves more than a limited Restoration. 
Nor is it now as excusable as it was once, 
to affirm that Restorationism is invariably 
synonymous with Universalism. That 
the continuance of redemptive agencies 
after death, which, in some cases at least, 
is held not incredible at Andover, involves 
an expectation of, at least, some redemp- 
tive effect, would, as I think, almost go 
without saying. But this redemptive ef- 
fect, in whatever degree realized, is in 
that degree Restoration. Its limitations, 
to which I referred, may be both quali- 
tative and quantitative; qualitative, 
according to the varying de- 
grees of doubt or assurance’ with 
which one holds to the hope of the 
future activity of the redeeming power; 
quantitative, according to varying expec- 
tations of the efficiency of that power. 
But to impute belief in a universal Resto- 
ration to one who admits the credibility 
of any is monstrous reasoning. It is quite 
as objectionable as your writer’s ostenta- 
tion of ignorance concerning the New 
York and Brooklyn Association, whose 
statistics are supposed to lie on the shelf 
of every Congregational minister in this 
state, on pages 84, 85 of the ‘‘ Minutes” 
of the General Association of New York. 
New YorK, Mav Mth, 1887. 





THE PARIS SALON. 

First impressions, especially of exhibi- 
tions, are not always to be trusted. One is 
apt to be over-enthusiastic, or perhaps more 
generally disappointed. One’s first opinion 
of the Salon of 1887, particularly with regard 
to American painters, was that it was not 
so good as last year’s. After a second visit, 
however, the verdict was changed—the 
standard is higher, the number of above- 
the-average canvases greater. No human 
being has yet been able to divine the plan 
on which the rooms at the Palais de |’In- 
dustrie are numbered; but starting from the 
Salon Carré—the large square room one 
enters first from the vestibule—we find our- 
selves in No. 12. As it is our intention to 
speak first of American pictures, we begin 
with Mr. George Hitchcock’s “ Cultivation 
of Tulips,” a composition remarkable no 
less for its oddity than for its cleverness of 
execution. It is a daring thing to divide 
one’s foreground into mathematically exact 
squares, filled with pink and white, and yel- 
low and lilac, but the ensemble is as pleas- 
ing as it is original. 

Schemes in white are popular this year. 
In nearly every room one comes upon an 
arrangement from which color is almost if 
not quite excluded. Among the happiest of 
them is Mr. Bridgeman’s “ On the Terraces, 
Algiers,” a figure leaning over the wall of a 
flat-roofed house, to talk with some one 
below, whose head alone is visible. In the 
same room we find Mr. McEwen’s scene 
from Dutch rural life. “Courtship in Hol- 
land” seems to be a prosaic affair, and the 
principal actors, no less than the chaperon, 
look a little bored. The unfortunate hang- 
ing of this picture, and its fellow, ‘ The 
Trumpeter of Amsterdam,” make it im- 
possible to more than surmise that they are 
equal to Mr. McEwen’s past work. 

Of Mr. Simmons’s “ Old Man and Child” 
one can but wish that there was more, so 
well has he handled his subject. 

Mr. Melcher’s “In Holland,” two zirls on 
a hillside, is interesting, and in parts very 
beautiful; but the effect of the intensely 
violet buckets, carried by the more promi- 
nent figure, is absolutely shocking, more 
especially as it and the surrounding land- 
scape are very tender and delicate in tone. 

On the opposite wall hangs Mr. H. Mos- 
ter’s ‘‘ Abandoned,’’ an enormous represent- 
ation of a scene from Indian life. It is diffi- 
cult to convince one’s self that the man who 
painted the “ Prodigal Son” has been guilty 
of such a—in every sense of the word—mon- 
strosity; the color is bad, the conception 
commonplace, and we hurry away from the 
contemplation of its hard crudity to look 
with pleasure on the two landscapes of 
Mr. James Barnsley—‘‘An Afternoon at 
Buteaux” and “After the Rain ’’; the latter, 
in particular, shows considerable talent. 
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Mr. H. Thompson, though an English- 
man by birth, sells most of his work in 
America, and we hope his ‘“‘ Hills in Picar- 
dy ”’ will find its way there sooner or later; it 
is, without doubt, the finest thing he has 
painted. He has treated his subject in a 
grandly simple way, the lights and shadows 
on the short turf are marvelously well cen- 
dered, while the sheep are in his most mas- 
terly manner. 

Howard Russell Butler has a ‘ Moon- 
rise on St. Yoes Bay,” the delicate half-tones 
of which are much injured by the glare of 
Bernard’s ‘‘Woman Warming Herself,” 
which hangs next, and a vivid marine just 
above, the two,between them,more than half 
destroying Butler’s subtle color. His 
‘*‘Wave,”’ a smaller pictre, is also very pure 
and brilliant. 

One of the most striking pictures in the 
Salon is Charles Stanly Reinhart’s ‘‘ Casta- 
way.” It hangs on the line in room 16, and 
is decidedly the American picture of the 
year. Mr. Reinhart tells a very touching 
story, very touchingly: the body of a sailor 
lies on the beach and beside it kneels a 
fisherman, whose first impulse has been to 
make the Holy sign and say a prayer for the 
soul of his unknown brother. A little apart 
is another group: an old man with out- 
stretched arm is answering the questions of 
a blue uniformed gendarme; a little child, 
two or three other fishers and some women 
complete the group, all painted with a char- 
acter and individuality which is remarkable; 
and the picture impresses one with its in- 
tense realism. Nothing in any one of the 
figures suggests its having been ‘“‘put there,” 
and the effect of atmosphere is very strong. 
One feels the sloppy yielding of the sand 
where the receding tide has left little pools 
and hollows. 

Mr. Eugene Vail also shows us a tragedy 
of the sea, though, in his case, the actual 
calamity is only to be grieved at. His 
‘“* Widow,” a young woman (life size), in the 
dress of a Normandy peasant with a crape 
band around her bonnet de coton, looks 
out on us witha wonderfully pathetic face, 
her back turned to the sea—the cause pre- 
sumably of her misfortune. Mr. Pearce’s 
‘Genevieve ’’ shows us that saint in the days 
of her youth keeping sheep. The figure is 
well drawn though somewhat posed. The 
color in parts strikes us as thin, and we 
fancy we have met those patches in her petti- 
coat before. 

Mr. W. H. Howe’s “‘ Return of the Herd”’ 
is deservedly hung in a prominent place; it 
is, we think, the best cattle piece in the ex- 
hibition. The cows are painted with great 
strength and vigor, the landscape is 
charming, and the moon, just rising over 
the brow of the hill to the left, is wonder- 
fully soft and mellow. 

Of Mr. Chadwick’s two pictures ‘‘A Moon- 
stroke” and “ Meditation,’’ we prefer the 
former; and he will forgive us if we like his 
wife’s clever ‘‘ Five o’Clock Tea”’ better than 
either. Of the five old women gathered round 
a table, the heads are strong and truthfully 
painted; the interior is such as one sees by 
the score in English cottages, the details 
realistic, though not unpleasantly insisted 
on. 

Mr. Walter Gay has two subject pictures, 
“* Masterstroke,’”’ an old barber arranging a 
wig,and “‘Richelieu receiving a Deputation”’; 
in the latter the two monks are strong and 
typical, but the Cardinal does not show to 
advantage beside the representation of 
his Eminence by Monsieur Lesret, which 
hangs on the same wall. 

Mr. Weeks’s ‘“‘ Bayadéres of Bombay” isa 
solidly painted, brilliant little work, which 
we understand is already sold to an Ameri- 
can amateur. 

There are several other pictures we should 
like to speak of were space no object. Among 
the works of young artists we noticed Mr. 
Robert Reid’s ‘‘ First Communicant,’’ Mr. 
Rulp Clarkson’s “ Arrival of News in the 
Village’’—a very large canvas with very little 
on it, but that little good; “On the 
Thames,” by Lionel Walden; ‘A Corner of 
an Orchard,’’ by Miss Blanche Mathews; 
“ An Effect of Evening in October,” by Mrs. 
Blackstone; Miss Cherrytree’s ‘“‘In Nor- 
mandy,’ and Miss Gardner’s ‘‘ Farmer’s 
Daughter” and “ Innocence.”’ 

The portraits are hardly up to last year’s 
standard. We miss Mr. Sergeant, and wish 
Mr. Stewart had given us one instead of his 

subject paintings. Even Mr. Dannat’s finely 
painted head of Monsieur Laplante, leaves 
much to be desired. Mr. Steven Parker’s 
**Mademoiselle Gabrielle Logé’’ is vigor- 
ously painted, as is also Mr. A. A. Ander- 
son’s ‘‘Major-General Howard.” 

.The work of the French artists, 
is freer from horrors, of the ‘‘ blood 
and thunder’ kind than usual. It is 
a foregone conclusion that the medal 
of honor is to be given to Monsieur Cormon. 


“His large canvas representing the return 


of the victorious Greeks after the destruc- 





tion of the fleet of Xerxes, is a clever 
academical conception, full of life and move- 
ment, but perhaps not very interesting. 

Roll, this year, has made a new departure 
and shows us a vast picture entitled ‘“ War,” 
in which, by the gray light of early morn- 
ing, a column of infantry, covered with mud 
and fatigued with prolonged marching, 
arrives in face of the enemy. 

Duez has an enormous picture (it is the 
year of enormous pictures !), in which there 
are things infinitely beautiful and infinitely 
untrue. His sky and sea are soft, luminous 
and full of color; his field and cows are 
positively bad—the intense green of the 
former and the thinness of the latter shock 
one. 

Monsieur Clairin has chosen to show us 
the catafalque of Victor Hugo, watched 
over by soldiers of the Garde Republicaine, 
while a figure, supposed to represent Glory 
and Immortality, wings its flight heaven- 
ward. 

“The Nest of Misery,’’ by Pelez, is inhabit- 
ed by two of the poor little ragged mortals 
he knows so well how to paint. 

Rochegrosse is, for him, wonderfully sub- 
dued this year, accustomed as we are to his 
Andromaches and Nebuchadnezzars. We 
find ‘“‘The Death of Czsar’’ quiet, almost 
tame; the noble Romans who are struggling 
one on top of the other, for a dig at the 
prostrate man, look wonderfully like in- 
furiated bourgeois in their Sunday togas. 
The same artist has a Salome (no Salon was 
ever complete without four or five!), which 
is carefully and cleverly painted, though a 
little brilliant in color. 

Francois Flameng has one of the finest 
things in the exhibition—a triptych, destined 
for the stairs at the New Sorbonne. The 
center shows us Abélard and his pupils on 
the Mount Saint Genevieve, to the left Saint 
Louis is delivering the charter of the future 
college of the Sorbonne to its founder, 
Robert de Sorbon; to the right is the first 
printing-press used in France, which was 
set up in the cellars of the Sorbonne. 

Bougereau calls his two Cupids, floating in 
mid-air, ‘* Love, the Conqueror.”’ They are 
modeled with his usual perfection, and 
painted with the skill of which he is master. 

Jules Breton has two pictures—‘‘ Across 
the Fields’ and ‘‘The End of Work’’; the 
latter he himself pfonounces the finest thing 
he has painted. The figures advance with 
quiet, dignified movement, and the whole 
canvas is flooded with the softened color of 
the setting sun. 

The large picture of ‘“‘ Orpheus,’’ by Ben- 
jamin Constant, is unpleasing, black in 
tone, and the body clumsy and thick-limbed. 
His ‘‘Théodora,’’ however, isa marvel of 
skillful painting. Ihe light, cleverly man- 
aged, brings out all the brilliancy of the 
Empress’s rich stuffs and precious stones, 
and her face is a gravely fascinating one. 

There seems to be some curious law which 
compels French painters to treat the same 
subjects. This year there are endless busts 
and portraits of General Boulanger; that 
perhaps can be accounted for; but what 
mysterious influence was at work to pro- 
duce so many “hospital subjects,’’ and so 
many illustrations of the first chapters in 
Zola’s ** L’CEuvre”’? 

André Brouillet gives us ‘A Clinical 
Lesson at the Salpetriére,” where the 
celebrated Dr. Charcot is discoursing to a 
large audience on hysteria, its cause and 
cure, while a woman suffering from that 
malady lies stiff and rigid in the arms of a 
nurse. Monsieur Gerves, in the same strain, 
has a portrait of Pean, about to perform 
an operation on a young woman, who is 
stretched, apparently unconscious, on a 
table and surrounded by eager students. 

Edouard Dantan, in his ‘‘ Modeling from 
Life,” has surpassed himself. In the sculp- 
tor’s studio, which he has already made 
us familiar with, stands a nude figure, 
watching with a kind of careless indiffer- 
ence the movements of two workmen who 
are taking plaster casts of her legs; the 
values of the flesh are exquisite, and it would 
be impossible to carry perfection of tech- 
nique further than Monsieur Dantan has 
done in the accessories. 

Of nude figures, the ‘‘Andromeda”’ of Caro- 
lus Duran is the best; in tone and structure 
she is gracefully beautiful. 

One wonders, looking at the “Sleep of 
Jesus”? by Deschamps, what the artist’s 
idea of the Divine Mother is? and why he 
has chosen to represent her as a well-known 
model whom he showed us last year in 
prison for infanticide ! 

Henner is always fascinating; this time 
he exhibits ‘‘A Creole ” and an “ Herodias”’; 
the latter an innocent, pure looking child in 
red; it is only a shadowy head in a charger 
that connects her in any way with the old- 
world tragedy. 

“Twilight” and “ An Effect of Snow,’’ by 
Luigi Loir, both taken from the streets of 
Paris, and wonderfully clever, as is also the 








‘Sick Child” of Michelena; in this latter, 
we have a fine type of a country doctor. 

Cabanel is represented by an unnatural 
and uninteresting Cleopatra, and Chaplin, 
long-time stranger to the walls of the Palais 
de 1l’Industrie, comes back with “In 
Dreams,”’ a picture neither realistic nor 
idealistic, of a scantily clothed young 
woman, with a flushed face, lying among 
satin sheets with a fan in her hand. 

Of landscapes, and good landscapes, there 
is an embarras de richesse. Pelouse has 
““The Source of the Bergorette,” where a 
little stream comes trickling among moss- 
grown stones, and where everything is very 
green and cool; and Busson, ‘‘ The Mills of 
d’Artin’’; both equally fine in their way. 

“Morning at the Pond of Helte,” by 
Nozat, is, perhaps, more beautiful than 
either. One seems to feel the heat which is 
coming with the coming noon. 

A brief glance at the portraits before we 
close. Carolus Duran comes first, with his 
‘* Madame D—— and her Children.”” Made- 
moiselle Abbéma has a fine picture of her 
father; Bougereau’s “Child in White” is 
hard and unpleasant; Tanzi’s “Jean Riche- 
pin,” the poet musician, is wonderfully 
strong and characteristic; so is Mademoiselle 
Bilinska’s portrait of herself. 

Alexandre Dumas, by Leon Bonnat, is one 
of the portraits of the year. Chartran shows 
us Mounet Sully in his character of Hamlet; 
rather fat for the part, we think. Monsieur 
Maltry hasalady and gentleman opposite 
one another, the latter good, the former per- 
haps a little “‘ strawberries and cream.” 

Among the small pictures is a portrait of 
Peter Benoit, by Van Beers, which makes 
us wish that artist would devote himself en- 
tirely to such subjects, instead of wandering 
into the banalities he perpetrates from time 
to time. ¥. 

PARTS, May 2d. 





Sanitary, 


HABITABLE GROUND AND THE 
CHOICE OF BUILDING SITES. 


IN the process of providing places of local- 
ity for houses, and especially for multitudes 
of houses as we find them in cities, perhaps 
nothing is so apt to be overlooked as the 
condition of the ground itself. It is true 
that very low lands or standing water are 
likely to be avoided. Yet even this is not 
always the case. We have seen hurried 
cities rise where no attempt at drainage was 
made except to remove the water standing 
on the surface, and have even known a house 
to be built over such pockets because the 
digging of the cellar was thereby avoided 
and the less sightly spot covered over. In 
these days when there is se much said about 
the conduction and deliverance of fouled 
liquids or sewage, we need to keep fully in 
mind that in all questions of construction 
the ground is the first consideration. Its 
structure, the order and trend of its strata, 
its drift, any sudden changes of deposit, its 
character whether clayey, gravelly, orsandy, 
and the amount of organic and inorganic 
matter in it, need to be pretty well under- 
stood. Then most of alldo we need to know 
the usual water-level of the ground water, 
its variations, and the causes thereof. 

Heat, air and water as they circulate be- 
neath us, and form parts of the ground, are 
not only important in themselves, but they 
enable the organic and inorganic substances 
of the ground to undergo their disintegra- 
tions and reparations. The water is the 
menstruum circulating through the soil, by 
which vital or destructive changes are 
carried on. So air and heat are lending their 
aid. The earth itself is using them as in- 
struments, and so has its own constituent 
particles in process of change. All these 
processes are wonderful when studied in their 
conservative sanitary tendencies, and won- 
derful also in the evil which may result from 
interrupted changes. Grandly and glorious. 
ly does Nature provide for all that relates to 
this underground world as to its organic 
and inorganic material—its heat, its water, 
its animal life, so far as health is concerned’ 
if only its surface, and the world above are 
left to the uninterrupted play of natural 
provisions. It gives off its superfluous car- 
bonic acid to plants, or stores away its heat 
for fuel. Field and forest, air and sky, are 
in happy correspondence. The culture of 
the earth is itself in the direction of natural 
appropriation, and so, when rightly con- 
ducted, aids the healthful activities of Na- 
ture. Ground, then, is not a mere passive, 
stone-like thing. We need to know that ina 
hygienic point of view it is only by the work- 
ing of manifold chemistries and philoso- 
phies, carried on and out by definite plans, 
that it makes itself habitable and healthful 
It is a foundation, made up of fire and air 
and earth and water and inner life, the salu- 
brious condition of which is dependent on 

















its being left to the interrupted play of those 
forces by which heat and air enter it with 
unimpeded facility, to which water has 
easy access, and from it uninterrupted out- 
flow. 

In what bold contrast to this do we place 
the inhabited earth when we come to crowd 
it with cities, houses and people. A habita- 
tion is an artificial construction which in its 
main character directly interferes with all 
the natural conditions of ground. It is the 
interposing of a great separation between the 
forces above and beneath. It cannot sus- 
pend relations, but it can and does fearfully 
complicate them. It interposes hazardous 
hindrances or limitations to changes which 
are hygienically necessary. The natural 
ground when it evolves unhealthy decompo- 
sitions, also evolves its enormous vegetation 
to dispose of them. The building too often 
does not prevent the decomposition, but 
does away with the natural process of dis- 
posing of it. The ground when by its trees 
or herbage it shuts out sun heat, has its mil- 
hons of leaves to absorb noxious material, 
and even uses its woods and its herbage to 
regulate temperature. It has also its natu- 
ral, well-distributed rain-fa]l and water- 
courses. We need by careful thought over 
that which goes on in the natural ground, 
and its indispensable relations to health, to 
recognize what an unwholesome fact a house 
may be and what masses of houses always 
are. But besides complicating interruptions 
it adds enormously to the sources of contam- 
ination. Weigh with large scales in full 
and fair estimate, what is done and is 
needed to be done in the unbuilded earth by 
the forces of Nature, and how far a house, 
and towns and cities interpose hindrances. 
The more we investigate the more we come 
to know the enormity of the contrasts and 
interferences which the building of houses 
introduces. Wherever we thus mass men, 
art has interposed. insanitary conditions 
which art must rectify. Having informed 
ourselves of the nature of the ground, and 
what in its natural state it does to promote 
or interfere with health, we see what are the 
needs and how to abate any avoidable in- 
sanitary conditions which have occurred, 

It is one of the inspiring facts of sanitary 
knowledge that engineering has so fully 
placed at our command, methods for the 
successful drying of the ground. Geology 
has so classified its facts as that we know 
what to expect and how to determine the 
general formation from a few borings and 
comparisons. Steam has rendered it easy to 
dispose of the superfluous water, and to 
drain even what have been called drowned 
lands. The modes of excavating and of lay- 
ing pipes and tiles are now such that it is 
possible to study economy as well as con- 
venience. If a master builder were called 
upon to-day to construct a city for a million 
of people, he would be able to deal with its 
ground structure so intelligently as not only 
to deprive if of insanitary conditions but to 
make it capable of aiding much in the puri- 
fication of the air, and in disposing of a fair 
portion of organic material landed upon its 
surface. It is always to be kept in mind 
that wet and polluted ground always means 
also polluted air and polluted water. Then 
when the moisture is enough to dampen 
well the organic material in the soil, and the 
close, hot days of summer come, it is easy to 
have such rapid decomposing or putrifactive 
changes as are unfavorable to the health and 
vitality of all susceptible persons. In build- 
ing houses, then, either in the city or in the 
country, let the first attention be given to a 
proper ground condition, and to such dry- 
ness and purity of soil as are compatible 
with good health. 


Biblical Research. 

EVER since the publication of the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament the question 
of its textual criticism has been one of great 
prominence in English theological circles. 
It centered in the problem as to the reliabil- 
ity of the present Massoretic text and in how 
far this text can be discarded in favor of 
readings suggested by other sources. Over 
against New Testament textual criticism 
the problem was entirely distinct and 
peculiar. In regard to the New Testament 
text the manuscripts are the chief sources, 
and the versions are of secondary consider- 
ation; in regard to the Old Testament the 
matter is just the opposite, the versions are 
everything and the variants of the Massoretic 
text of little moment. At least this latter 
is the case, if the leading principle of Lagarde 
is correct, who is at any rate the shrewdest, 
if not the most reliable, scholar in this field 
of research, that our present Massoretic text — 
represents really only one single prototype 
from the days of the Emperor Hadrian. 
This fundamental and far-reaching: proposi- 
tion is, to say the least, still sub‘judice. 
Were it proven, the problem of Old 
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Testament text-criticism would be much 
simplified, and the question of method would 
scarcely call for further debate. Lagarde 
and his followers, notably Cornill in his 
critical restoration of the Ezekiel text, pro- 
ceed from this attitude over against the 
Massoretic tradition, and accordingly find in 
the Septuagint the leading controlling factor 
for the restoration of the Old Testament 
text to its original purity. Cornill’s ‘‘Ezekiel”’ 
is a very fair and consistent application of 
this principle to the text, and shows how 
wide and deep this application cuts. The 
verses of Ezekiel left untouched are few and 
far between, and the whole text is reduced 
fully one-twelfth. This first application of 
Lagarde’s method to a whole Biblical book 
(unless we consider Wellhausen’s discussion 
of the text of Samuel as such also) has 
brought the central point of Old Testament 
text-criticism to the foreground as never 
before. While all candid scholars are willing 
to acknowledge the singular acumen of 
Cornill’s investigations, but few, it seems, 
were willing to go the extremes to which he 
went. Kamphausen, of Bonn, a fair-minded 
and rather advanced Old Testament special- 
ist, published an article in the Theol. 
Arbeiten aus dem Rheinwissenschaft. 
Prediger-Verein, VII, 1886, in which he 
showed in a number of instances how the 
Septuagint had been allowed the decisive 
voice where it ought to have been given to 
the Massoretic text, and in general he 
advises a careful use of the Septuagint in 
altering the Hebrew text. A similar position, 
even more decided against the Septuagint, 
and in favor of the Massoretic text, is taken 
by Ryssel, in his ‘*‘ Untersuchungen tiber die 
Textgestallt und die Echtheit des Buches 
Micha,” which has just appeared. It isin 
no sense or manner directed against the 
Lagarde school, but is an entirely independ- 
ent work. He discusses at great length the 
causes and reasons which may have produced 
the differences between the Massora and the 
versions, and reaches the conclusion that in 
most cases they can best be explained and 
understood as having been the work of the 
translators. If, then, the question of reli- 
ability lies between the fidelity of the 
Massoretic tradition and the correctness of 
the versions, the greater confidence is, in the 
nature of the case, to be given to the former. 
His conclusions are accordingly quite con- 
servative, and he finds little reason to make 
many changes in the traditional text of 
Micah. His words are these: 

“In accordance with what has here been said, 
the attempt to restore the original Hebrew text 
must be confined to the work of discovering the 
Massoretic text as faithfully as possible. For, 
since it is not possible to reconstruct the original 
text, should it not be identical with the Masso- 
retic tradition, from the manuscript sources at 
our disposal, we must be content with discover- 
ing the only recension of the text of the Old 
Testament, which has been preserved for us and 
which is found contained in the Massoretic text; 
and we must be satisfied with the knowledge that 
this text, as is apparent from a comparison of 
it with readings of the old versions, especially the 
LXX, is the result of a tradition of many centu- 
ries of the text, and the interpretations as this 
finds expression in the conscientious reproduc- 
tion of the Massoretic vowel punctuation.” 


Science. 


IN what has been epitomized under the 
phrase ‘‘ the survival of the fittest,’’ it is now 
seen much more is comprehended than an 
inherent strength to conquer and retain. Ac- 
cidental circumstances often make individ- 
uals survive, that would not have any fit- 
ness otherwise. This is shownin a paper we 
find in a recent issue of the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia on the “‘Interdependence of Plants.” 
In a piece of woods of about an acre in ex- 
tent, composed of chestnut and oak of ma- 
ture age, and no or little shrubby growth be- 
neath, there is a large list of species of plants, 
of the kind usual to such situations in the 
part of the country referred to. A few years 
ago a blackberry plant gained a foot-hold, 
until it had formed a thicket of about thirty 
feetin diameter. Under the protection of 
these blackberry plants, twenty-two species 
of plants are found growing that are not 
found in any other part of the woods, all of 
which have appeared and gained a foot hold 
since the blackberry plant started there. The 
plants are in other places in the vicinity 
though not in the wood. The seeds of these 
species have been blown in or introduced by 
other agencies to every part of the wood; but 
they have grown and obtained a fast hold 
only under the protecting branches of the 
blackberry. If the blackberry were to die 
out the “‘ fitness to survival’ would go, and 
allthe plants disappear or spread no fur- 
ther. 


....-Monck,of Dublin has pointed out acu- 
rious relation, expressed by a comparatively 
simple formula, which makes it possible to 





compare the proportion between the quantity 
of light per unit of mass, emitted by the 
components of a double star, when we know 
the apparent ratio of their brightness as 
photometrically determined, the apparent 
distance of their components in seconds 
of arc, and their periods of revolution. Itis 
not necessary to know the parallax. Taking 
as the unit of intensity the amount of light 
emitted by the star £ (Xi) Urse Majoris per 
unit of its mass, he finds that y Leonis is no 
less than 93 times more luminous; i.e., for 
each ton of matter in it, it gives 93 times as 
much light as £ Urse Majoris does! Castor, 
the next on the list, stands at 38, and d 
Cygni at 35.5. Coming down, £ Delphini 
stands at 9.4; y Virginis at 4.6; 7 Coronz 
Borealis at 1.6; 70 Ophinchi at 0.36; 7 Casso- 
poeiz at 0.22; and 61 Cygni at 0.08; less than 
one-thousandth the intensity of y Leonis. 
“One star differeth from another star in 
glory.” 


...- At the recent meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences in Washington, the 
Henry Draper Medal was awarded to Pro- 
fessor Pickering, of Cambridge, for his re- 
cent researches in the photography of stars, 
nebula and stellar spectra. The presentation 
of the medal will follow in due time. At 
the same meeting Dr. B. A. Gould (of Cam- 
bridge also) received the Watson Medal for 
his astronomical labors at Cordova. The 
new members elected to the Academy were 
Dr. Henry P. Bowditch of Boston, the 
physiologist; Professor George H. Cook, the 
veteran geologist of New Jersey; and Presi- 
dent T. C. Mendenhall, now of Indiana, the 
well-known physicist and electrician. This 
makes the total membership ninety-six. 


Personalities. 


QUEEN KAPIOLANI has really pleased 
everybody who has met herin New York, by 
her good breeding and good sense and amia- 
ble manner. At last accounts, she has de- 
cided not to depart from this city for several 
days. The Boston Transcript echoes the 
favorable opinion she has won in the United 
States, and says: 

“Tt cannot be but she will carry to her island 
home, when she returns thither, a more vivid 
consciousness than she had before entertained 
of the blessings derived from a state of society 
based, nominally at least, on seif-restraint and 
the ascendency of moral principle.” 


....The oldest workingman in Boston is 
said to be Martin Collins, who was born in 
Nova Scotia in 1796. By engaging in trade 
between his home and ports in Maine and 
Massachusetts he had, when forty years old, 
acquired a snug property, but commercial 
crises reduced him to poverty. He now lives 
in East Boston, and, though over ninety- 
three years of age, works industriously every 
day asashoemaker. All honor and a longer 
life still to Martin. 


.... The Queen Regent of Spain is askilled 
needlewoman, and, as her evenings are ex- 
empt from state ceremonies during her 
mourning, Dofia Christina spends most of 
her spare time in embroidery. She has just 
finished a magnificent flag for a new iron- 
clad named after her, the ‘Reina Regenta,” 
the standard being over eleven yards long 
and six and a half wide. 


....The last work of the late Duchess of 
Norfolk, was to build the convent at Arun- 
del. On it is this inscription, written by her- 
self: ‘‘ This convent is built to the glory of 
God, and to insure perpetual prayer for 
those who, whether known to her or un- 
known, have, by their charitable prayers 
helped the foundress in times of trial and 
sorrow.”’ 


..Lord Lyons will continue to occupy 
the English Embassy at Paris for another 
two years. The Queen has been most anx- 
ious that he should retain his important 
post, in which he has rendered such valuable 
services to his country. 


....Last week was duly unveiled, in 
Florence, the bust of Donatello and memo- 
rial tablet, on the Piazza del Duomo. The 
exhibition of his works also opened in the 
National Museum and the first stone of his 
monument was ceremonially laid in San 
Lorenzo. 


of Dartmouth College, has offered a prize of 
$100 for the best original words for a Dart- 
mouth song, and another $100 for the best 
original music for it, each to be written bya 
Dartmouth alumnus or student. 


....Philip D. Armour was55 years old last 
week, and the 125 men and boys in his Chi- 
cago offices each contributed a quarter apiece 
and presented the millionaire with a basket 
of flowers of magnificent proportions. 





Pebbles. 


““YEs, my child, yes; dun is the future 
tense of due.””— Washington Post. 





....Have the grass cut if you want your 
lawn a la mowed.—Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. 


.... Why aman boots his dog, but merely 
shoes his hen has never been precisely deter- 
mined.— Philadelphia Call. 


.... There is one word in the English lan- 
guage that admits of four degrees of com- 
parison: bald, balder, baldest, wig. 


....He: Of course you know the “ Heir of 
Redcliffe ?”’ She: “I’m not sure. Would 
you mind just humming it ?’”’—Punch. 


.... The coat-tail flirtation isthe latest. A 
wrinkled coat-tail, bearing dust toe marks, 
means: “I have spoken to your father.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


...."‘I say, my man, are those grapes 
fresh?’ ‘‘Oh, yah; schust picked.” ‘“‘ Well 
now, how about the chickens?” ‘‘Dem is 
schust picked, too.”.—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... The mosquito will soon be here, and 
then we shall realize that there are other 
troublesome bills beside the Inter-State Com- 
merce affair.—Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin. » 


....Irate parent in the door, to his clerk, 
who is caressing his daughter: “ Young 
man, you are not hired for that kind of 
work.” “That’sso. I’m doing it for noth- 
ing.”—Texas Siftings. 


.... Kansas City Man: “I suppose you’ve 
never been in Kansas City, have you?” 
Omaha Man: “I was there last week.’ 
“Last week! Oh, but you ought to see it 
now.’ —Omaha World. 


.... Talmage says that “the man who can 
sing and won’t sing should be sent to Sing 
Sing.’”’ That would be too severe. It is the 
man who can’t sing and will sing whoshould 
be sent to Sing Sing.—Norristown Herald. 


....A subscriber writes us that his wife, 
who is modest about her accomplishments, 
said that her husband’s socks were like our 
“*Pebbles’’ because “both are darned poor.” 
Our “‘ Pebbles” are not darned at all; they 
are sewed broadcast over the land. 


....Mr. Boggs (reading English history): 
“The Prince of Wales in 1798’’— Mrs. Boggs 
(interrupting): ‘The Prince of Wales in 1798! 
Goodness! I didn’t know the Prince of Wales 
was such an old man asthat!’’— Detroit Free 
Press. 


....°*My son,” said the old man, ‘“‘do you 
remember what Polonius said in his parting 
advice to Laertes—‘ Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be?’?’”’ ‘Yes, father,’ replied the 
young man, thoughtfully, ‘and I think 
Polonius was just about half right.””-—New 
York Sun. 


.... Mr. Algernon (the young squire): “May 
I have the honor of a waltz with you, Mrs. 
M’Clusty?”’ Mrs. M. (of the home farm; a 
heavy weight): ‘‘ Weth plee-sure, sir. Shall 
we ’op it or slide it, Mr. Algernon? I think 
we'd better slide—which it’s less fatiguing 
for the bulky!”’—Punch. 


....The cables say that Queen Victoria 
went to the Mansion House on Saturday 
last for the first time in her life. We refuse 
to believe that she has slighted all the Lord 
Mayors in this way. Next thing some one 
will be cabling over that her Majesty has 
never eaten a fish dinner at Greenwich, or 
had a ride on the Underground Railway. 


....One day the children were having an 
object lesson on the blue heron. The teacher 
called attention to its small tail, saying: 
“The bird has no tail to speak of.’’ The 
next day she asked the scholars to write a 
description of the bird, and a little German 
girl wound up by saying: “ The blue heron 
has a tail, but it must not be talked about.” 
Harper’s Bazar. 


....' Why won’t you let me have that 
horse? He’s a fine-looking fellow,” said a 
gentleman to a stable-keeper. ‘ Well, sir, I 
must tell you that since his mate died, seein’ 
as how he’d always been used to goin’ on the 
nigh side, he do shy a leetle with his off 
eye.”’ ‘‘ Oh, well, I don’t mind that; it beer | 
injure his eye, but I guess the whiffletree wil 
hold until he begins to shy with his body. 
So hitch him up.” 

...Mamma: “Did you enjoy the recep- 
tion last evening, my dear?’ Clara: “Oh, 
ever so much! It was simply delicious! I 
met Mr. Albion, and his manner is just per- 
fectly exquisite. We danced ever so many 
times.” ‘Mr. Albion? where is_ this 
charming young gentleman from?” “I 
think he is from Chicago; but his manner 
is so perfectly English that you would think 


, had always lived in New York.’’—Tid- 
ts. 





Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 


ABRAMS, A. S., Council Grove, Kan., re- 
signs. 

BOWLES, C. J., Oswego, Kan., resigns. 

BRONSON, B. F., D.D., Andover, Mass., 
called to Crookston and Carman, Minn. 

JOCELYN, J. M., Cherry Vale, Kan., re- 
signs. 

RABOTEAU, CLAUDE, accepts call to Red 
Wing, Minn. 

SMITH, F. M., St. James, Minn., resigns. 

STOTT, ARTHUR, Bedford, removes to Rice- 
ville, Ia. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALCOTT, W. P., inst. in Linebrook, ch., 
Ipswich, Mass. 

AMSDEN, SAMUEL H., Colchester, accepts 
call to Charleston, Vt. 

ANDERSON, W. A., Andover Seminary, 
called to Central ch., Chelmsford, Mass. 

BISSELL, J. E., McGregor, Ia., resigns. 

BROOKS, CHARLEs §., inst. in Rollstone 
ch., Fitchburg, Mass., May 11th. 

BUTLER, GARDNER S., Wakefield Union, 
N. H., resigns. 

CORNING, J. LEONARD, Terre Haute, Ind., 
resigns. 

CROMER, JERE. C., inst. in Fort Wayne 
Ind., May 10th. 

aan a J AMES, ord. in Gardner, Dak., May 


DODGE, Joun E., Paxton, Mass., resigns. 

DOLE, J. HERBERT, ord. in Fruitport, Mich. 

EVANS, CHARLES, Watervliet, Mich., re- 
signs. 

EWING, WILLIAM, Plymouth ch. ry ~ 
Dak., accepts appointment as 8. 8. Su 
perintendent. 

FISKE, D. T. Bellville ch., Newburyport, 
Mass., resigns. 

FOSTER, Festus, inst. in Kiowa, Kan., 
May 6th. 

GIBBS, CHARLES, Cedar Falls, Ia., resigns. 

GRIGGS, L. 8., Terryville, Conn., resigns. 


HACK, ROLLIN T., Bangor Seminary, called . 


to Belfast, Me. 

HILL, GEORGE E., Exeter, has become stated 
supply at Epping, N. H. 

INGERSOLL, W. H., ch., of Covenant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

KELSEY, MEAD A., ord. in Emington, Il. 

KIMBALL, Lucian C., Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Canterbury, N. H. 

KYLE, R. J., Windham, Me., resigns. 

LIBBEY, E. H., supplies at Richmond, 
Greeley, and Dustin, Neb. 

LIVINGSTON, W. F., Hartford Seminary, 

called to No. Leominster, Mass. 

MILLAR, W. H., Gaylord, accepts call to 
Chesaning, Mich. 

MILLIGAN, J. A., Ainsworth, Neb., re- 
signs. 

MORSE, E. L., Elroy, Wis., resigns. 

NUTE, F. L., New Marlboro’, Mass., re- 
signs. 

= - T., called to supply at Ainsworth, 
Neb. 

PACKARD, EDWARD, N., Dorchester, Mass., 
called to ‘Plymouth ch., Syracuse, N. Y 

PARKER, THoMAs, Shelby, Mich., resigns. 

PALMER, Oscar A., W estmoreland, accepts 
call to Downs, Kan. 

rae’ WILLIAM J., ord. in New Castle, 
Neb. 


REED, H. H., Hillsdale College, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to supply three months at 
Hudson, Mich. 

SEAGRAVE, JAMEs C., called to supply an- 
other year at Peru, Mass 

RALSTON, J. H., inst. in Pres ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

REID,-T. J., Anoka, Minn., resigns. 

RELYEA, B. J., Green’s Farms, Conn., re- 
signs. 

SANDERS, F. P., Wichita, Kan., resigns. 

SHOREY, H. A., Lyons, Ia., resigns. 

SMITH, L. ApAmMs, Atwood, Kan., resigns. 

SMITH, HENRY H., White Cloud, Mich., re- 
signs. 

TOWNE, SALEM D., inst. in Hampden, 
Me. 

UTTERWICK, HEwry, Second ch., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

VAN AUKEN, CuHauncy F., Charlevoix, 
Mich., resigns. 

VEAZIE, WALTER C., Pueblo, Col., has 
accepted appointment as general mis 
sionary for Kansas. 

WALLACE, G. R., Cobden and Alto Pass, 
Ill., to become state evangelist for H. 

S 


WALDRON,GEoRGE B., Hartford Seminary 
called to Benson, Vt. 

WILDER, S. P., First ch., No. Brookfield, 
Mass., resigns. 

WILSON, EpwIn, P., Watertown, Mass., 


resigns. 

WOODMANSEE, WILLIAM, Hudson, Mich., 
resigns. 

ZERCHER, HEnry J., Springfield, called to 
Lamar, Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BARR, J. C., accepts call to Dillsburg, 
Penn. 

BEERS, R. W., Elkton, Md., accepts call to 

orry, Penn. 

PARKS, D. W., accepts call to New Rich- 
mond and Munroe, O 

JOHNSTON, E. F., accepts call to Leets- 
dale, Penn. 

SMITH, R. F., accepts call to Pleasant 
Unity, Penn. 

WAKEFIELD, C. B., Cochranton, accepts 
call to Greenville, Penn. 
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Music. 


THE great increase in important musical 
occurrences during winters lately succeed- 
ing has made it almost impossible for a jour- 
nal not specially devoted to the art to find 
space for such an annual retrospect as each 
spring now suggests. On the present occa- 
sion we are disposed to make the briefest 
memorandum of merely those incidents 
which contributed to the individuality of 
our season of 1886—87. An experimental fort- 
night of the Angelo Italian Opera Company, 
was the inaugural incident. A second-rate 
troupe, some extraordinarily passée operas 
and more enthusiastic than finished perfor- 

mances having characterized it, the under- 
taking suddenly collapsed in bankruptcy. 
Opera in German began at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, November 8th, with a strong 
company which included Albert Niemann, 
Lillie Lehmann, Marianne Brandt, Max Al- 
vary and Anton Schott, besides a majority 
of the singers of the preceding year, and 
Anton Seidl as conductor. The memorable 
first production of ‘Tristan and Isolde” in 
America; of Goldmark’s disappointing 
“*Merlin”; splendid revivals of ‘ Fidelio,” 
“‘Tannhauser”’ and “Die Meistersinger,”’ 
were events of note in a season of unflagg- 
ing interest and success. As hitherto, the 
Wagnerian operas were in ample proportion 
and drew the largest audiences. The Nation- 
al Opera Company, under Theodore Thomas: 
was occupied with a long provincial tour, 
until it arrived at the Metropolitan in March, 
for afew weeks. The first production here 
of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero”? was a really valu- 
able incident, and being a very brilliant 
spectacle, ‘‘ Nero” made some stir. At the 
time the company was in the city, there 
were current grave rumors as to its financial 
concerns, and at present, while it is still in- 
tegral and filling Western engagements, it 
is difficult to argue favorably for its per- 
manency as an organization, or for its 
deserts as a candidate for national favor. 
The Symphony Society has had an entirely 
successful season. Five performances of 
the ‘‘Ocean Symphony” of the new sym- 
phony by our compatriot, Mr. Arthur Bird, 
of Von Biilow’s Symphonic-poem, the 
‘* Minstrel’s Curse,”’ of Schumann’s Fourth 
Symphony, of Berlioz’s “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
:and of much good music besides, have carried 
its season forward in a most creditable 
manner. Mr. Walter Damrosch remains 
ithe Society’s conductor for another season. 
Mr. Frank Van Der Stucker’s Symphonic 
Concerts crowded Chickering Hall to its 
utmost capacity. The programs were all 
interesting, and their performance brilliant. 
Berlioz’s ‘‘Trojans at Carthage,’’ brought 
out as a “recital,” was a distinguished and 
very successful undertaking, and among 
ithe other works performed, were the new 
Rubinstein Symphony, a suite by Jean 
Louis Nicodé, Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter’? Sym- 
phony, an interesting concert by Emannuel 
Moor, a young resident musician, and 
a long list of overtures and _ concertos. 
In spite of the large and splendid orchestra, 
and of all its practice and prestige, the six 
Philharmonic concerts were not interesting 
nor notably well attended, taken as a series. 
Too much of the music was trite or dull. 
The symphonies have been the Seventh 
of Anton Bruckner, Rubinstein’s ‘ Dra- 
matic” (an acceptable choice); a new one by 
Alberto Franchetti, Tschaikowsky’s ‘“‘ Man- 
fred,’ a prolix and pretentious one by 
Saint-Saéns, one or two besides the neces- 
sary shorter numbers for the programs. A 
change of policy is obligatory in the Phil- 
harmonic. We believe that the Society 
recognizes it; and it is stated that next year 
will inaugurate a new order of things, in 
programs and much else. Anton Seidl 
found time from his duties at the Metro- 
politan for a little group of Symphonic 
Soirees, very largely attended, and among 
the finest entertainments of the winter. 
His soloists included Miss Adele aus Der 
Ohe, a remarkable pianist of the Liszt 
school; Mr. Niemann, Miss Brandt, and Mrs. 
Seidl-Krauss, Ovide Musin, and others of 
distinction, and much interest was expressed 
in the conductor’s characteristic treatment 
of works made familiar by other leaders. 
The advent of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to New York for a few concerts that 
won them truly golden opinions from the 
thousands who cordially applauded their 
playing in Steinway Hall, has been a note- 
worthy incident. Much has been heard of 
the work Mr. Gericke had accomplished 
with his orchestral material in Boston; and 
it was found that the high training of his 
band had not been overpraised. It is hoped 
that these guests will reappear next winter. 
The Popular Concerts, under Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, were resumed in the autumn, in- 
terrupted by the necessary absence of the 
conductor on account of his tour with the 
National Opera Company, and continued 





after his return to the vicinity. There was 
a general feeling of disappointment at the de- 
cidedly hackneyed making-up of the success- 
ive programs, strongly suggestive of there 
being no time to rehearse unfamiliar music. 
The Oratorio Society sang, under Mr. Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s direction, Handel’s ‘Israel 
in Egypt”’’; the ‘“‘ Messiah” (at Christmas- 
tide, in accordance with its custom) and 
Liszt’s ‘“‘Christus’”—three concerts in all. 
The satisfaction over the work accomplished 
by this fine society, and the practical fruits 
of its labors, have given much satisfaction 
to its directors and the public. In light 
opera, one notable occurrence the trans 
ferring to New York of the new Gilbert-Sul- 
livan operetta of ‘“‘ Ruddygore,”’ so eagerly 
expected. did not prove a successful matter. 
At the Casino ‘“‘Erminie” has enjoyed 
and still enjoys a phenomenal run. The 
closing incident of the spring has been Mme. 
Adelina Patti’s appearances in some indif- 
ferent representations of Italian opera, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. We say in- 
different, because Mme. Patti herself varied 
greatly in her own particular performance, 
and her company was not at all what it 
ought to have been. This subject, however, 
has been lately sufficiently discussed here. 
At present this city is devoid of music, 
except for the three or four operetta troupes 
who have gradually come to monopolize 
the summer months courageously, the 
bands in the parks and streets of an after- 
noon—and the energetic but unexhilarating 
tones of the barrel-organ and orguinette. 





The customary intermission of this depart- 
ment during the summer months will 
begin with the next number of this paper. 





School and College. 


THE U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
in response to a circular sent out last August 
has gathered some valuable information as 
to the teaching of music in public schools. 
Replies were received from 343 cities and 
towns, embracing a total population of 
7,933,193, a school population of 2,181,634, and 
a public school enrollment of 1,209,677. Of 
these places, 96 report no instruction, 132 re- 
port that instruction is given by the ordinary 
teaching force, 19 report only special teach- 
ers for music, and 96 report the employment 
of both ordinary and special teachers for 
music. From the replies of 132 superintend- 
ents of cities where instruction is given ex- 
clusively by the ordinary teaching force, it 
appears that 50 teach either by rote or with- 
out system; 14 use the fixed do, 51 the mova- 
ble do, 2 use the tonic sol-fa only; the rest 
use two or more of these methods vari- 
ously combined and modified. The time 
devoted to music varies from one to 
three and three-quarter hours. Of 
the ninety-six cities where no instruction is 
given, seventy-six give reasons. In one the 
school board considers the community too 
poverty-stricken; another finds no reason 
except the lack of time; a third, that the 
organization is immature; a fourth, the 
population is reported to be mainly made 
up of manufacturing operatives, and it is a 
common remark that the children are too 
poor to occupy the time spent out of the 
mills in learning music; some members of 
the board class music as among the “ brass 
ornaments”’; a fifth gives lack of interest; a 
sixth, the community considers the “ three 
R’s” are the only subjects that should 
occupy a permanent place in public in- 
struction; seventh, music has been taught 
poorly in the past and failed lament- 
ably. The commissioner is convinced that 
“‘a correct philosophy of music is able to 
adapt its instruction to the lowest conditions 
of mind,” and that ‘‘ musical instruction 
should begin with the youngest and smallest 
child, and can begin then with eminent suc- 
cess.”’ Hesays the testimony of observers 
appears to justify the estimate that from 
ninety to ninety-five per cent. of the chil- 
dren in the primaty schools are capable of 
practically appreciating the main elements 


of music and of associating these elements 
with musical notation. 





.... The Annual of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, at Washington, Penn., is a vol- 
ume of upwards of 280 pages. It contains the 
class histories of Jefferson College for 1836 
and 1861 and of Washington College for the 
same years, with phototypes of members of 
theclasses. The president states that the 
present condition of the college is good. It 


has an endowment of $250,000 which affords 
an income of 320,000 a year. Its property 
and library are worth about $150,000. 
Economy is required to prevent debt. Fur- 
ther endowments are much needed. 


....De Pauw University is remembered to 


the extentof over a million dollars in the 
will of the late W. C. De Pauw. 


..--The Hon. T. S. Sabin, recently de- 





ceased, left $50,000 by will to Wabash 
College. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wiil be idered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us tn the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. tte tine, 


FURNESS’S “NEW VARIORUM” 
EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE.* 


THE edition of Shakespeare generally 
known as “The Variorum of 1821” was 
published in that year in twenty-one oc- 
tavo volumes. It was edited by Boswell, 
son of the famous biographer of Johnson, 
and was a remarkable work for its time. 
It had its faults, which have been often 
shown up by more recent editors, some of 
whom have, nevertheless, plundered it 
without scruple. Its stores of illustration 
and criticism have been the treasure-house 
from which other editions have been sup- 
plied. Its misquotations from the old dra- 
matists and chroniclers have been repro- 
duced again and again, bearing this mark 
of stolen property on their face. 

We might give some curious illustra- 
tions of this, but it is with the ‘‘ New Vari- 
orum,” not the old one, that we have now 
to deal. 

After the lapse of fifty years, in which 
more had been accomplished for Shakes- 
pearean criticism than in the two centuries 
that had elapsed since the death of the poet, 
it was clearly necessary that the work of 
Boswell should be supplemented by a sim- 
ilar résumé of the progress made since his 
day; but scholars who knew the Hercvlean 
labor involved in the undertaking nat- 
urally shrank from attempting it. Noone 
life, indeed, could suffice for completing it, 
and few men are willing to begin a literary 
enterprise which they cannot hope to fin- 
ish. It is to the everlasting credit of 
American scholarship that the work should 
at last have been taken up here; and it is 
particularly fortunate that it is a labor of 
love and not a piece of mercenary drudg- 
ery on the part of the man who ventures 
upon it. Mr. Hallowell-Phillipps has said 
that he should as soon think of making 
money by sailing a yacht as by 
writing books about Shakespeare; and Hor- 
ace Howard Furness is equally disinter- 
ested in the invaluable contribution he is 
making to Shakespearean literature. 

In 1871, just half a century after the 
publication of the old ‘‘ Variorum,” the 
first volume of Dr. Furness’s new one 
made its appearance—an edition of ‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” in a royal octavo volume 
of nearly five hundred pages. The price 
was fixed by the publishers at $7.50, 
which was not unreasonable for a book of 
such a character, issued in so elegant a 
style; but at the request of the editor, this 
was afterward reduced to $4, which barely 
covers the cost of publication without 
yielding any return whatever for the im- 
mense labor of preparing the work for the 
press. 

In 1873, the second volume, ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
was issued; and after the lapse of four 
years, another play was ready. This was 
‘‘Hamlet,” the literature of which Dr. 
Furness found it only possible by double 
compression to squeeze into two goodly 
tomes of the same size as its predecessors. 
‘‘ Lear” was brought out in 1880; but it 
was not until this last year that we were 
gladdened with the sight of the sixth vol- 
ume of the series, ‘‘ Othello.” 

The great work is now sufficiently ad- 
vanced to show into what competent 
hands it has fallen; if, indeed, this was 
not apparent when the ‘Romeo and 
Juliet” was givento the public. The plan 
had been carefully matured in all its de- 
tails before the first volume was begun, 
and but one important modificat’on has 
since been made in it. This is the adop- 
tion in the ‘“‘ Othello” of the text of the 
Folio of 1623 instead of one made up by 
the editor, as in the earlier volumes. On 
the whole, this will be approved, we be- 
lieve, by the great majority of scholars 
and critics. The text of the first collected 
edition, with all its imperfections and 
corruptions, is the basis of all subsequent 
texts; and in a ‘‘variorum” edition it 
should have the place that belongs to it 
chronologically. The variations should be 








*A NEW VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Horace HOWARD FURNESS. Vol. VI, 
Othello. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott & Company. 
London: 15 Russell Street, Covent Garden. $4.00 per 
vol. 8vo, pp. 471. 





made subordinate to the original from 


‘which they vary. And the uncritical 


work of Shakespeare’s fellow actors really 
suffers less than one would expect from 
being thus presented with all its errors 
and defects, on the same page with all 
that students and critics and commenta- 
tors have been able to do in correcting and 
interpreting it. If we are struck with the 
vastness and the value of the work they 
have done, we none the less wonder that 
the plays themselves, after all the vicissi- 
tudes of their playhouse fortunes, were 
preserved in as good condition as we here 
find them. If they are not “ perfect of 
their limbes,” as Heminge and Caudeil 
boast in their preface, they are not crippled 
and mangled past recognition as they 
were in great peril of being. It is only 
here and there that a modern reader of 
average culture, having nothing but the 
folio text to help him to the knowledge of 
Shakespeare, would be hopelessly per- 
plexed by its corruptions. 

The preparation of a ‘‘ variorum” like 
this involves two main tasks: the colla- 
tion of the readings of all the editions 
worth collating, and the summarizing of 
the annotations, explanatory and critical, 
which they contain. 

The former is drudgery, pure and simple, 
requiring vigilance and patience, but 
allowing little play for the judgment after 
one has decided what editions shall be 
collated. Absolute accuracy is every- 
thing here, but it is almost inconceivably 
difficult to attain. To compare two texts 
line by line, word by word, letter by 
letter, point by point, detecting and re- 
cording their minutest differences, is 
something that not one man in ten thou- 
sand can do without frequent slips and 
blunders. In most cases, however, these 
will never be detected and exposed, be- 
cause few persons will attempt to verify 
the results. 

A striking illustration of this fact is the 
high reputation of the so-called ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge Edition” of Shakespeare, which 
limits itself to this collation of the early 
and modern texts. It was published some 
twenty years ago, and has come to be re- 
garded as the standard authority on the 
various readings. Itisa work of immense 
labor, but it is not so trustworthy as is 
generally assumed. Occasional errors are 
inevitable in a collation of such complex- 
ity, but this particular collation abounds 
with them. If any one doubts it, let him 
verify the readings given on a~few pages; 
or, better still, let him compare the pages 
with the corresponding portion of one of 
Furness’s volumes, and ascertain which is 
correct in the cases where they disagree. 
We venture to say that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, if not in the odd 
hundredth, the foreign editor, and not our 
American one, will be found at fault. 
We do not hesitate to assert that Furness’s 
edition is the only reliable authority for the 
readings of the plays it includes. 

For the annotations of former editors 
down to the present time, this monument- 
al work has no rival inthe field; and here 
the selection and condensation of material 
evince equal patience, judgment and good 
taste. Not only all the English commen- 
tators and critics of any note are repre- 
sented, but the German and the French as 
well, and the translation is admirably 
done, that of the German being for the 
most part by Rev. Dr. Furness, the editor’s 
father. 

Perhaps we cannot give a better idea of 
the variety and value of the matter in this 
encyclopeedic edition than by a “ table of 
contents” (the one small deficiency, by 
the by, in these otherwise faultless vol- 
umes, of the ‘‘Othello.”) The first 336 
pages are devoted to the text of the play, 
with the collation of the varie lectiones, 
and the critical and explanatory com- 
ments of the editor and his predecessors— 
all this illustrative matter being arranged 
under the text. The appendix follows, 
containing the history of the text (pp. 
339-843); the discussion of the date of 
composition (344-357); of the action of the 
play (857, 358); of the duration of the 
action (358-872); of the source of the plot, 
including both the Italian text and an 
English translation of Cinthio’s novel 
from which Shakespeare took his story 
(372-889); of Othello’s color (389-896) ; of 
the actors from Burbage down to Kean 
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(396-404); of the costume (404-407); a sum 
mary of English (407-430), of German 
(431-446), and of Frence criticism (447-453); 
specimens of the rendering of a passage 
(iii. 3, 330-333) by many French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Greek and other transla- 
tors (453-458); a list of editions collated 
(459-462) and of books and periodicals from 
which extracts are made (463-466); and an 
index (467-471). Here we have a library 
condensed into a volume, and so judi- 
ciously that even the critical scholar will 
rarely want to referto any one of the 
hundred of volumes from which the varied 
material has been drawn. 

It might be supposed that none but a 
veritable Dryasdust would ever undertake 
a task involving so much dull and tedious 
labor as making a ‘‘ variorum”; or that he 
would become such a withered pedant in 
the course of the work if he were not one 
at the start. Not one man out of a thou- 
sand who would be willing to go through 
the mechanical drudgery of collating the 
texts could condense the illustrative and 
critical matter, especially the esthetic 
criticism, in any other than the same dry, 
perfunctory way. But Dr. Furness hap- 
pily combines the contrarious aptitudes of 
the plodding cataloguer and the genial 
critic. He can outdo the former in the 
microscopic noting of commas and semi- 
colons, without spoiling his eyes for the 
broader vision of the latter. He can dis- 
cuss the question of the date of a play as 
thoroughly as the juiceless pedant to 
whom this and kindred questions are the 
only ones that really stir his petty sem- 
blance of a soul; and then he can wind up 
the discussion with this wise and impres- 
sive warning against the mistake of the 
pedant in forgetting weightier matters 
while devoting himself too exclusively to 
the ‘ anise and cummin” of criticism: 

“In dealing with questions like this of a 
date of the composition of a play, it seems 
to me that it is of the first moment to keep 
before us the end and aim which gives the 
subject its importance; we ought to adjust 
our lines of perspective and so arrange our 
objects in view that each will have its true 
relative value, and that we may not bein 
danger of confounding nearness with mag- 
nitude or importance. Every one hasaright 
to select his vanishing point, and ar- 
range his lines to suit him best; to me it isa 
great charm that the number of points from 
which that myriad-minded man can be 
studied are as myriad as his mind. If we 
are searching for the facts of his outward 
life, then the days and months and years 
when he wrote his plays are of essential im- 
portance. Butif the outward conditions of 
this muddy vesture of decay do not attract 
us, and we are straining to catch sound of 
immortal harmony, what profit to us, then, 
is there in tides and times? Would a year 
or two, one way or the other, bring us any 
nearer to a knowledge of the Moor? Would 
a single throb be added to Romeo’s last fare- 
well to Juliet if we knew the very day, or 
the very hour of the day, when Shakespeare 
wrote the scene? We must beware that we 
do not confound in any question like this, 
the essential and the accidental. Does the 
history of the Koh-i-noor add one doit to its 
value or one tint to its rays? It is not the 
knowledge that it was written in 1604 or in 
1704 that fills our theaters when ‘Othello’ 
is on the stage.”’ 

That shows the temper and spirit of our 
editor, and to our thinking it proves him 
to be quite ideally fitted for the great 
work he has undertaken. We cannot 
hope that his years will be lengthened to 
the century or more that would be re- 
quired for its completion, but all good 
Shakespeareans will pray that he may live 
to give us many a volume yet. If the 
**New Variorum” has to be finished by 
another hand, the utmost we can dare to 
hope is that it may be one of no inferior 
cunning. 

We learn that the next play in the 
series will be ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
and that we may expect to see it by the 
end of this year or early in the next. 

——- -* 


THE Roman Catholic ministry appears 
atits best in Bishop Ullathorne’s sermons 
on Christian Patience, the Strength and 
Discipline of the Soul. The present is the 
third volume in a series of similar lectures. 
The first volume on the “ Endowments of 
Man” was intended to define the doctrinal 
foundations of the Christian virtues. The 
second on the “‘Groundwork of the Chris- 
tian Virtues,”’ is devoted in the main to 
Christian humility as the receptive founda- 





tion of the other virtues. In this third vol- 
ume Christian Patience is developed as 
“being the positive strength and disciplinary 
power of the soul.”” The sermons are twelve 
in number. They discuss the subject in 
English whose purity and dignity reminds 
the reader that the author is the associate of 
Cardinal Newman at Birmingham and that 
Newman’s first appearance in the ministry 
of the Roman Catholic Church was at his 
consecration to the episcopate. The sermons 
are free from ecclesiastical tinge, evangeli- 
cal, and on the highest plane of spirituality 
They are also rich in food for daily use, as, 
for example, the sermons on “ Patience as 
the Discipline of the Soul” and as 
the ‘Perfecter of our Daily Duties.” 
(Catholic Publication Society, Barclay St.) 
First Principles of Faithis an English 
book published rather more than two years 
agoin Great Britain, and recently repub- 
lished in this country by the Messrs. Phil- 
lips & Hunt. Itis thoroughly conservative 
in its position and makes a strong fight for 
the received opinions in the terms of the re- 
ceived methods and principles of supporting 
them. It is a thorough, systematic book, 
valid against the antagonism it contem- 
plates, and not at all cloudy, either in its 
processes or its conuclsions. (Price, $1.50.) 
Faith and Righteousness is the title 
given by the Rev. C. R. Moor, to his Memo- 
rial of Sumner Ellis, D.D. The volume 
contains an outline of Dr. Ellis’s life and 
ministry, with a selection from his sermons 
which show that he was a preacher of unu- 
sual spiritual refinement of thought and ex- 
pression. He delighted in themes which 
would only be chosen by men of rare mental 
qualities, and handled them with a force 
which accounts even in the colder presenta- 
tion of the printed form for the wide esteem 
in which he was and continues to be held 
throughout the Universalist churches. 
(Boston: Universalist Publishing House.) 
The Rev. Dr. Heman Dyer’s Records 
of an Active Life deserves its title. It is 
the autobiography of a strenuous, devoted, 
and successful man, who made himself felt 
in the Episcopal Church, of whose ministry 
he was a devoted member, in works of 
benevolence and reform, and during the 
War in active and prominent service in con- 
nection with the Christian Commission. 
His life brought him into wide connection 
with men and affairs, and his autobiographic 
recollections is an ever-shifting picture of 
the world he livedin. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
Under the title of Pleading for Prayer 
and Other Sermons the Messrs. Robert 
Carter & Brothers publish an American 
edition of sermons preached by Spurgeon in 
London in the course of the year 1886. 
(81.00.) 














....The anonymous author of “ Philo- 
christus’’ and ‘“‘Onesimus” comes before the 
public with a new volume in the form of 
“Letters on Spiritual Christianity,” The Ker- 
nel and the Husk. It is a book which in style, 
literary attractiveness and the general theo- 
logical position it holds, will compare with 
Matthew Arnold’s “Literature and Dogma,” 
though the immediate object in view will 
much more directly recall Theodore Par- 
ker’s address on the ‘“ Transient and the 
Permanent in Christianity.””’ The method of 
reaching his end is, however, different from 
that pursued by either of these authors, 
and we feel no confidence that Theodore 
Parker would have been at all pleased with 
the conclusion, inasmuch as this conclusion 
is not deism in any sense, but a Christianity 
which, so far as its spiritual and ethical sub- 
stance is concerned, is the unchanged faith 
which has so long dominated Christendom. 
The advance step which the present author 
has taken and the view of Christianity ex- 
pounded in The Kernel and the Husk bring 
us to a non-miraculous Christ. The process 
by which the author reaches this conclusion 
and indicates it as well as his exposition 
of it, are in the highest degree ingenious and 
alluring. Heis a very seductive writer, whose 
graces of style and qualities of thought 
amount to a species of witchery and can 
hardly fail of making a strong impression on 
an age whose ideas, difficulties and kind of 
skepticism in its best examples he so well 
represents. A rough statement of his posi- 
tion would be that he accepts Christianity 
entire, minus the miraculous element, and 
that he sets this miraculous element aside 
on atheory which he honestly believes will 
account for the presence of that element in 
traditional Christianity without in the least 
impairing the spiritual validity of the Gos 
pels or the authority of the apostles. The 
basis of this theory is not at all- 
that of the Tiibingen Professor Schen- 
kel, but is laid in an_ exceedingly 
ingenious exposition of the function of 
imagination and of illusion in the spiritual 
discipline of man. The difficulties which this 
theory has to encounter in dealing with the 
incarnation and the resurrection of Jesus, 





cs 

are immense; so great, indeed, that if we 
concede that the miraculous has been set 
aside in other parts of the Gospel 
history, the question returns in all its force; 
“But how about the resurrection and the 
incarnation?’’ On the last of these points we 
do not find that our author explains him- 
self very fully. Asto the function of illu- 
sion in the genesis of the doctrine of the res- 
urrection he is very full and very suggestive, 
but on the critical point unsatisfactory. He 
admits that after all his study of the Gospel 
history the conviction clings to him that 
something which took place at the time, 
made on the disciples the honest impression 
that Jesus had risenin person from the 
grave. His conception of illusion is very 
different from the sense in which it is em- 
ployed by Renan to account for the same 
fact. Itis not with our present author the 
mere product of an excited brain, but is 
represented as having something the func- 
tion of imagination in anticipating or pre- 
senting truth. What the work was which 
threw the spell of illusion over the whole 
body of the infant Church he cannot decide, 
but proceeds to argue from Paul’s account 
of the appearance of the risen Lord to him 
that the manifestations to the others must 
have been of the same nature and did not 
rise above a theophanic illusion. Without 
this theory of illusion the book would, as 
suggested above, come to much the same 
conclusion as Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘Literature 
and Dogma.’”’ With the aid of this theory, 
which is the special achievement of the book, 
we do not see that it is really any more suc- 
cessful in avoiding an arid and soul-wither- 
ing conclusion. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
$1.50.) 


....The John C. Green fund, intrusted to 
the American 8S. S. Union, has borne fruit 
in a new and valuable popular commentary 
on Matthew’s Gospel, by the Rev. Edwin W. 
Rice, D.D.: People’s Commentary on the 
Gospel According to Matthew. The open- 
ing introduction is a condensed statement of 
all that the ordinary English reader will re- 
quire to know inthe way of critical history, 
together with some clearing up of points 
which are often left too vague in the minds 
of such readers, as, for example, the number 
of original New Testament manuscripts; 
how the original copies have been lost; how 
the manuscripts of the New Testament com- 
pare, as to age and number, with those of 
the Greek and Latin classics. The texts of 
the Authorized and Revised versions are 
given at the bottom of the page, and the 
commentary is illustrated with numerous 
maps and illustrations, engraved by Dalziel. 
The commentary deserves high praise for 
thoroughness, brevity, impartiality, and the 
neatest possible exhibition of conflicting 
views. Dr. Rice emphatically belongs 
among the rather small class of sensible in- 
terpreters, while among the large class of 
New Testament expositions, to which his 
work is the latest addition, t will maintain 
an honorable place. (The American Sun- 
day-School Union. $1.25..———The Con- 
gregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society, issue a manual of Selections from 
the Psalms and other Scriptures in the 
Revised Version for Responsive Reading 
in Church Services and on Special Occa- 
sions. The particular merits of this manual 
are that the selections, are not confined to 
the Psalms, but are also taken from other 
parts of Scripture, that they are not limited 
to use in he worship of the Lord’s Day, but 
are prepared for special occasions, that they 
are taken from the Revised Version, and 
that they are selected and arranged by the 
Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, of the Central 
Church, Boston, who is eminently fitted by 
his scholarship, native taste, and liturgical 
experience for the work. (Price 50 cents.) 


...-An age which is so keenly and almost 
painfully conscious of rights can hardly af- 
ford to neglect the attempt made by Kant to 
ascertain the metaphysical principles that 
lie at the bottom of the scienec of right, and 
of the definition of rights. His Rechtslehre 
was published in 1796 as the first part of the 
Metaphysics of Morals. It was immedi- 
ately translated into Latin, and has been 
twice provided with a French dress, but for 
the first time appears in English in the 
translation by W. Hastie, B.D., published 
by the Clarks of Edinburgh. Some idea of 
the scope of the work may be had from 
the general: statement that after laying 
down the conceptions which underlie a met- 
aphysic of morals and the definitions and 
divisions of the science of right, Kant 
discusses first Private Right, of person, of 
the household, the parent, of contract, prop- 


erty, etc. He then passes to consider 
the matter of Public Right. It can 
hardly be said, that of the larger 


principles and minor points arising un- 
der them, he anywhere gives the exhaustive 
discussion which is to close the question; 
but he does what is better in putting the sub- 





ject on its broad, natural basis, and in start- 
ing the flood of fruitful suggestions which 
are to keep alive interest in it. For an age 
which has been living on Jeremy Bentham on 
the one hand, and Rousseau on the other, it 
can mean hardly less than a philosophic 
renaissance to go to school with a writer who 
begins with laying down the principle that 
“Right comprehends the whole of the con- 
ditions under which the voluntary actions of 
any one person can be harmonized in reality 
with the voluntary actions of every other 
person according to a universal law of free- 
dom.’’ We commend this treatise to persons 
infected with the later socialism of the Ger- 
man universities. Kant’s doctrine of rights 
will prove a wholesome regimen for minds 
enfeebled with the socialistic infection. 
(Scribner & Welford.) 


..-.The Messrs. Cupples & Co., of Boston, 
have made a handsome broad octavo of Mrs. 
Amos R. Little’s The World as We Saw It. 
Mrs. Little, starting west from Philadel- 
phia, visits the interior, embarks at San 
Francisco for the Sandwich Islands, visits 
New Zealand, Van Diemen’s Land, China, 
Japan, Singapore, Ceylon, India, Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem, Smyrna, Turkey, Russia, 
Sweden, Paris, and returns home by way of 
Liverpool. This is a wide circumnavigation 
of the globe; and the story told ina free and 
natural style, without any original inten- 
tion to publish, makes a volume that 
would be in every one’s hands were it not 
that so many others have done much the 
same thing. The book is richly illustrated, 
and so far as we have examined it, has the 
great merit of sticking to what the author 
herself observed, and she is both a good ob- 
server and a good and lively narrator. 


....The papers Mr. Samuel Longfellow 
has collected in the Final Memoirs of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow make a 
fascinating miscellany, which one reads 
with no sense of effort, but with a delight- 
ful sense of refreshment. The volume is 
uniform with the other volumes of the Life 
of Mr. Longfellow, by the same author. The 
matter in this volume, though not con- 
tained in the others, does to some extent 
carry the reader over the same ground. It 
includes many tributes and reminiscences 
omitted from the other volumes on account. 
the bulk of the matter. The book begins 
with two fragments from journals as early 
as the poet’s first youthful journey to Europe. 
Among the illustrations are two new por- 
traits of the poet in his youth and in his age, 
with a view of Craigie House, and a repro- 
duction of the Longfellow bust in the Poet’s 
Corner of Westminster Abbey. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $3.00.) 


.... The fascination of his stories clings to 
Robert Louis Stevenson in his essays and 
studies, a collection of which, from the 
New Quarterly, Macmillan’s, and the 
Cornhill Magazine, has been made and re- 
published in this country, by the Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., under the title of Fa- 
miliar Studies of Men and Books. The 
collection contains two American studies 
which are more than worth reading—the 
paper on Walt Whitman and the one on 
Thoreau. Of the others perhaps the one on 
Burns will attract most attention. It de- 
viates considerably from the path trodden 
by Principal Shairp, and is, on the one hand, 
a model of vivacity, and on the other of 
realistic fidelity. 


....‘*The Story of the Nations” series 
improves as it advances. The Story of Al- 
exander’s Empire could hardly be better 
told for the purposes of this series than by 
Prof. John Pentland Mahaffy, who has 
shown his unusual ability for this kind of 
descriptive history in his ‘Social Life in 
Greece from Homer to Menander,’’ his 
‘Rambles and Studies in Greece,’ and his 
“History of Greek Classical Literature.’’ 
The volume is accompanied with ground 
plans of Alexander’s battles, maps, and nu- 
merous illustrations and sketches, which 
add greatly to its interest and value. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 


.... Tourists will find much valuable in- 
formation in How to Travel, a pocket man- 
ual of “hints, advice and suggestions to 
travelers by land and sea all over the 
globe,” by Thomas W. Knox. The first 
edition was published in 1880. The present 
is a revised edition, in which the substance 
of the handbook appears the same; but 
where changes are required they are in- 
troduced at the end of the chapter. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 


——————_>— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE entire interest of the Fifth Avenue 
firm of White, Stokes & Allen has been pur- 
chased by Mr. Frederick A. Stokes, who will 
assume the control of it henceforth. 





....Mr. Robert Grant’s name appears on 
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the new paper edition of that clever novel, 
‘* Face to Face,’’ anonymously published by 
the Scribners a year ago. ‘Face to Face” 
is a clever, light story, good for a summer 
afternoon. 


..Eric Mackay, author of “ Love Let- 
ters of a Violinist,” is about to publish in 
London a volume entitled “‘Gladys the 
Singer, and Other Poems.” It contains a 


dedicatory sonnet to Robert Browning, pub-" 


lished originally in THE INDEPENDENT. 


....The series of lectures by Andrew P. 
Peabody, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Christian Morals in Harvard University, 
which were published recently in book form 
by Lee and Shepard, Boston, with the title, 
“* Harvard Lectures on Moral Philosophy,” 
are now to be issued with the new name, 
‘“*Christian Morals,” for purposes of distinc- 
tion from the author’s earlier work. 


..Ticknor & Co., of Boston, announce 
for publication this week Mrs. 8S. G. W. 
Benjamin’s little volume of essays and 
sketches “‘The Sunny Side of Shadow; 
Reveries of a Convalescent’’; the ‘‘ Letters 
of Horatio Greenough to Henry Greenough; 
With some Contemporary Correspondence’”’; 
a new edition of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s 
Nights With Uncle Remus”; and two 
volumes (in the series ‘‘ The Social History 
of the Races of Mankind’’) by A. Feather- 
mann, “he Nigritians” and ‘‘ The Melane- 
sians.”’ 


.. The first fasciule of the usual Figaro- 
Salon has come to us from W. R. Jenkins, 
of Sixth Avenue, who is among those who 
offer it for American sale. The contents are 
as varied in their selection as possible. Par- 
ticular attention will probably be paid to 
the reproduction of Alexandre Cabanel’s 
ugly and commonplace ‘Cleopatra Trying 
the Poisons’; to Jules Breton’s beautiful 
«“ §-Travers Champs,’’ to Rochegrosse’s 
‘*Sdlome Dancing Before Herod,’ and the 
delicate processed work in blue, after 
Bouguereau and Aubert. M. Puvis de 
Chavanne’s emblematical pictures do not 
appear to good advantage in black and 
white, and are almost the only unlucky 
examples in the magazine. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons make the follow- 
ing additional announcements for the spring 
season: “‘7 to 12,” a new story by Anna 
Katharine Green, author of “ The Leaven- 
worth Case.” “Told at Tuxedo,” a series 
of tales by two writers. ‘‘How to Travel: 
Hints, Advice, and Suggestions for Trav- 
elers by Land and Sea,’’ by Thomas W. 
Knox. ‘ Voice, Song, and Speech, A Prac- 
tical Guide for Singers and Speakers from 
the Point of View of Vocal Surgeon and 
Voice Trainer,’ by Lennox Browne, 
F.R.C.S., and Emil Behnke. ‘‘The Cura- 
bility of Insanity and the Individualized 
Treatment of the Insane,”’ by John S. But- 
ler, M.D., late physician and superintendent 
of the Connecticut Retreat for the Insane; 
and in the Questions of the Day Series: 
‘The Fishery Question.”’ A Summary of 
its History and an Analysis of the Issues 
Involved, together with a full bibliography 
of authorities to be consulted, and a map of 
the Fishing Grounds, by Charles Isham. 

a > _ a 
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Memoir, Text ‘Selected Renderings, and 
ral Translation. By Henry T. Whar- 
ton, M.A., Oxon. Second Edition. 7x44, pp. 
218. C hicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co é 
Katia. By Count Léon Polae, 
from the French. 646x434, pp. 193 
William 8S. Gottsberger........ 
The Aa me 2 Woman. 
F. Willing. 
NeDonala & Gill 


Speeches of Henry Ward mogeher. 
Great Britain_in _ 3. Paper. New York: 
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Marrying. and Giving in ‘aan, A novel. By 

folesworth. Franklin Square Library 
No. 382. New York: Harper & Bros........... 

The Propagation of Plants. Andrew S. Fuller. 
Illustrated with nymerose engravings. 734x 
514, pp. 49. New York: O. Judd Co............ 

The New Christianity. An hake of 1 to ng Cc derey 
and to oe Men in Behalf of_its Life of 
Charity. y John Ellis, M. aR, New 
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Britain’s Queen. A story and a memorial. By 
Pearl Fisher. With Fifty Illustrations. To- 
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Rey. Edwin Hatch, M.A., D.D. 74x54, pp. 
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“~— Studies in the New_Testament. By Mar- 

n R. Vincent, D.D. Vol. I. The Synoptic 
Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, Epistles. of 
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a Lite 
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Peter, James and Jude. pp. 822. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons.............+++ 
The Story of a New York House. By H.C. Bun- 
ner. Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 7%4x5, pp. 
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Very Rev. James Carmichael, Po 
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— a to Moscow. An Evigureen Jour- 
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An Index to the Works of Shakespeare: By 
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Was Shakespeare Shapleigh? A aS ndence 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY, 


WORD STUDIES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 
The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the 
Epistles of Peter, Jamesand Jude. 8vo, $4.00. 
The Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby says: 


Dr. Vincent’s “ Word Studies in the New Testa- 
ment” is a delicious book. As a Greek scholar, a 
clear thinker, a logical reasoner, a master in English, 
and a devout sympathizer with the truths of revela- 
tion, Dr. Vincent is just the man to interest and 
edify the Church with such a work as this. Thou- 
sands wiil take delight in handling the gems which 
he has brought to view by his careful research and 
judicious discrimination. There are few scholars 
who, to such a degree as Dr. Vincent, mingle scholar- 
ly attainment with aptness to impart knowledge in 
attractive form. All -Bible readers should enjoy 
and protit by these delightful “ Word-studies.” 

From the New York Evangelist: 

“We refer to gnd indorse cordially Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s judgment on this scholarly work, printed in 
another part of this issue.”’ 


For sale by all _booksellerz, or sent, post-paid, on recetpt 
of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743- 745 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 


For Public and Private Schools. 








MORRIS’S 


Scripture Readings, 


By EDWARD D. MORRIS, 
Lane Theological Seminary. 





One hundred selections from the various versions of 
the Bible. For school purposes. Opening Exercises, 
Responsive Reading, etc. Cloth, 244 pages. Introduc- 
tion and sample copy, price 60 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 00, 


Publishers, Cincinnati, New York and Boston. 


LETTERS OF HORATIO 
GREENOUGH. 


With Biographical Sketches. Edited by FRANCES 
BooTr GREENOUGH. With portrait. $1.25. 

“ Very welcome to readers of literary tastes and ar- 
tistic sympathies. There is a good deal of foreign 
travel, and the personal impressions of men—as Thor- 
waldsen—are valuable and revelable. Written in a 
tine flow of spirits, and they mingle domestic priva- 
cies, incidents of travel, and artistic matter in an 
agreeable medley.’ 


Final Memorials of Henry W. Longfellow. 


By SAMUEL LONGFELLOW, author of “Life of 
Henry W adsworth Longfellow. ” §8vo. Uniform 
with the “ Life.” With two new steel plates. In 
cloth, $5.00; half-calf or half-morocco, $5.50. 

The journals and letters of the last twelve years of 
the poet’s life, omitted from the biography through 
fear of making it unduiy large. Many letters urea 
re en of the earlier postms, rom Mr. Longfellow, Mr. 

Appleton, Mr. J. L. Motley, Dean Stanley, etc. 


The Sumy Side of Shadow, 


Reveries of a Convalescent. By Mrs. 8. G. W. BEN- 
JAMIN. $1.00. 


languag 


*,* Sold by Booksellers. 
of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & co., Boston. 
F or B oys*! A SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY 


Sent postpaid on receip 


HEPHERD. 
ot “Por Giris.” 
Givesin ata 4 ae ledge important for eve 
youth. ITE CRoss workers will woloome this boo! 
as an efficient aid in the Social Purity movement. 
FOR BOYS is a book of 300 pages, printed in clear 
type on first class paper, and handsomely bound. Post- 


paid, $2.00. 
Cc jrcalars and and List of HEALTH Books FREE! 
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a AG ENTS. 
SANITARY PUB. CO., Chicago. 
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For Every Household! 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 
IN NURSING, 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.00 each. 


II. Maternity; Infancy ; 
Childhood. 


Hygiene of Pregnancy; Nursing and 
Weaning of Infants; the Care of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
ADAPTED ESPECIALLY TO THE USE OF MOTHERS OR 
THOSE INTRUSTED WITH THE BRINGING UP OF 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN, AND TRAINING 
SCHOOLS FOR NURSES, AS AN AID TO THE 
TEACHING OF THE NURSING OF 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


BY JOHN M. KEATING, M.D. 


This little work is intended for mothers, and for 
those who have undertaken the care of infants and 
children in health and aan. The enormous mor- 
tality of children under three years of age, the 
greater part of which is prev rentable has attracted the 
notice — only of physicians, who ‘have long ago in- 
sisted t hat the methods adopted in general for the 
of children were unscientific, but of the 
public also, who are beginni to realize this fact, 
und now willingly accept the advice of those who are 
giving especial Attention to poached subject. 


I. The Nursing and care 
of the Nervous and 
the Insane. 

BY CHAS. K. K. MILLS, M.D. 


“Itis by one of the ablest, best-known specialists 


in our country, who has dev oted his attention to dis- 
eases of the mind and nerv ous ieee It treats of 





such topics as 





A number of illustrations are inserted.”’ 
Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


IIl. Outlines of ent one 
agement of Diet; 
Or, The Regulation of Food to the Re- 
quirements of Health and the Treat- 
ment of Disease. 


BY E. T. BRUEN, M.D. 


je prone no more important branch of 
Prim ont culture than that pertaining to the subject 
of which this work treats. A proper recognition of 
the laws of health can only be maintained by careful 
observance of Dietary laws. 





*,* For sale by ail Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
BATES, 41 PARK Row, N 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING ‘AGENT. 
Bought out S. M. PETTENGILL & Co., April, 1856. 
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_ 68 West Third Street, Cincinnati, O, 


THE BA RGAIN BOOK STORE. 
Send for our Catalogue of old and new Books at mar- 
ba ng | low prices. Liberal terms to libraries. reg 
pre id for old books. MCHALE, ROHDE & CO. 
Courtiandt St., N. Y. 


ANGRAVED CARDS BY ‘MAIL. Our En- 

Woes g Department offers unequaled facilities 
for Wedding and Visiting Cards. E 
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LEE&SHEPARD’S 
New Books. 





Drones’ Honey; 


A NOVEL. By SOPHIE MAY. $1.50. 


> ppenae the young, 
for iitthe totes ee Seite 
e folks, and . if Qhinaee 
basset Series.” for girls, have _embalmed her name in 
the hearts and memories of t 
who have been charmed a ad wonderfully attract- 
ive stories.— Boston Transcri 


COL. HIGGINSON'S NEW ‘BOOKS. 


Hints on Writing and Speech-Making,. 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Cloth, ee 
“ Of the greatest value to all who write or 
English language. The two essays are per aps the 
most graceful and delightful pieces of compost jon 
our Aimerican prose literature.— Boston 








The Monarch of Dreams, 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Cloth, 50 cts. 
“Asa poychdieaioel study this little monograph is 
extreme ’, interesting, and takes one into the mazes 
of ideal life. Any one who has felt the strong and 


‘inson’s easy and e fault—th Seed and this little 
fook h has but -— ult—there not enough of it.— 
Boston Transcript 


English Synonyms Discriminated, 
By REvY. RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., me Archbishop 
of Dublin. A new edition. ’ 50 cents. 

By its use people of ordinary education will learn 
how to use wore 8 with a fine ap reciation of their 

des of meaning. It is probably the best book of the 
ind in the language. It was prepa seed by one of the 
sha t logicians rand best wanes of the intent o1 

wo that the century has produc: 

Christian Mavale. 
By Aupasw P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., Emeritus 
rotessor of Christian Morals in Harvard Univer- 
ay. Cloth, $1.50. 

“The volume ‘ought to be in the hands of ory stu- 
dent of Ethics as a valuable supplement to all text- 
books in this science.””—President Cone, of Buchtel Col- 
lege, Akron, O. 

Sold by alt booksellers and sent by mail, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


LEE & | SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
NOTABLE. NOVELS. 


1. 


The Yoke of the Thorah. 








By Sripney Luska, Author of “As it was 
Written,” ‘‘Mrs. Peixada,’’ ete. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents, 

Christian maidens “The scene is Ind. in’ New Works 


and the atmosphere is therenghily local. It is Mr. 
Luska’s best and strongest work 


Il, 
Who is John Noman? 





By CHARLES HENRY BECKETT. 


16mo, extra cloth, price $1.00. 


1 vol, 


“Head and shoulders above many American novels 
which we ore constantly bidden to love and to praise.” 
N. Y. Her 
“ We advise those who want to have a literary y pal- 
ate Piaged and refreshed, to read‘ Who is John 
man —Phila, Evening Bulletin. 
Ill. 


“A Powerful Novel of New York Life.” 
Two Gentlemen of Gotham. 





1 vol., 16mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“ The most pomestehie romance of the season.”’— 
Boston Traveller. 


*s omens bright and entertaining book, and 
flashes with wit on every page.”’—Al antiga Arqus 


Complete suiedinne sent i fre to any address. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 and 741 Broadway, Newi York. 
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TOLERANCE. 


Two Lectures addressed to the Students of 
Several of the Divinity Schools of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


Paper, 60 cts; cloth, 75 ots, 


“Mr. Brooks's two lectures in eloquence, sweetness 
and lite rary charm are what he always is when at all 
equal to himself. For their substance they lay down 
a doctrine of tolerance which would at a touch bring 
all sections of Christendom together on the basis of a 
tolerance which carries in it the promise of spiritual 
unity.”’—Independent. 

“They are marked by the broad and catholic spirit 
of Dr. Brooks and are to be commended to all stu- 
dents, and with especial earne stness to see kers after 
the unity and union of Christians.”’"—N. Y. Observer. 

“ It is a book for large -minde d men and women of 
whatever creed or no creed, To appreciate 
these lectures fully they should be read from the first 
tine to the last. One clear-cut and ftinely-polished 
sentence follows unother in such natural sequence, 


16mo, 112 pages. 


illustrating each the other, that they form a harmo- | 


nious and inseparable w hole.” — Home Journal 


“In this his latest contribution to religious thought, 
the eloque nt Rector of Trinity Church appears at his 
best. The subject he has chosen, equally with his 
mode of treating it, are characteristic of the man.”— 
N.Y. Times 


Sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price 


E. P. DUTTON, & CO., 
Publishers, 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 


Dr. Munger’s New Book. 


NEARLY READY. 
The Appeal to Life. 


A volume of Sermons. By THEODORE T. Mun- 
GER, D.D., author of “ The Freedom of Faith,” 
“On the Threshold,” etc. 1 vol., lémo. $1.50. 


Connecticut. 

Vol. 10 of American Commonwealths. By ALEXx- 
ANDER JOHNSTON, author of a “ Handbook of 
American Politics,” Professor of Jurisprudence 
and Political Economy in the College of New 
Jersey. Witha Map. lémo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Professor Johnston was for years a resident of Con- 

necticut, and has written of the State from full knowl- 


edge of its history, institutions, and achievements in 
industry, commerce, education, and social life. 


Henry Clay. 
Vols. XV.and XVI. in Series of American States- 
men. By CARL ScCHURKZ. lémo, 
top, $2.0. 


Py Clay was so conspicuous and fascinating a 
n 


2 vols. gilt 


ure American politics, and took a leading part in 
a scussing so many important questions, that the story 
of his life cannot fail to be equally instructive and in- 
teresting. 

‘ ie ‘ * : ‘ 
Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, 


and Other Verse. 
By MARGARET J. 
toons,” etc. 


PRESTON, author of 
1 vol. l6mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


“ Car- 


Was Shakespeare Shapleigh? 


A Correspondence in Two Entanglements. Ed- 
ited by Jcstin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard 
University. 1 vol. l6mo, 75 cents. 


Lamps and Paths. 

A book of admirable Sermons, short, simple, and 
thoroughly interesting, preached on Children’ 
Sundays by T. T. MUNGER. $1.00. 
N.B.—Children’s Sunday, June 12th. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail ,pos!-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 








WRITING PAPER | 
ENVELOPES 


"Ask your stationer for the new box goods 


of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, 
o*e*.* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,*, * 
* Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * 
No. 1, Quality, white and cream, satin finish. * , * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. . 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. * , * , 
* All neatly put up in quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationeryin the market, * 


Masa. 





MUSIC. 
WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Ffhish and general 
make up of any goods made, Guaranteed for 6 years, 
Bend for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 

Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 
Factory, York, Pa. 


J.CHURCH®& — Music ee incinnati,O 






Cheap for cash. F Pipe ite a me. sehte for a Lodge 
Room, punded-acheel, Chapel, or small church. One 
Manual and als. rhs wiaw sone. Now In St. 
John’ 's church, \ Se Newark. N.J. Address for 

ulars, D! D. HERVEY, 28 Montclair Avenue, 
ewark, N. 
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Nothing like it ever before offered to the Hearts 
and Homes of America. 
important to Every Family in the Land. 
THE 


HOME BOOK 


rOR 
Very Little People, their Brothers and Sisters, 
their Mothers and Teachers. 


Compiled and Edited by 


J. H. VINCENT, 


AND 


Published in One Volume, quarto, 720 pages, with 1,200 Illustrations, and 
5 Colored Plates. Finely and durably bound in cloth, gilt. 


Read the Following Pages, entitled “WHAT IS THE HOME BOOK 


IT IS AT ONCE THE 


MOTHER’S COMPANION AND COUNSELOR, 


AND THE 


Children’s Friend. 


THE HOME BOOK 


A Book for Every Home. 
A Book for Sunny Days. 
A Book for Rainy Days. 
A Book for Summer. 
A Book for Winter. 
Book for all the Year. 
A Book tor the Fireside. 


iT is 
An Authority on Pastimes and Puzzles. 
A Manual for All Sorts of Handiwork. 
A Treasury of Home Melodies. 
A Garland of Fairy and Wonder Tales. 
A Repository of Valuable Recipes. 


A Guide to Home Pursuits and Industries, 


IT is 
A Book for the Sick. 


A Book for the Strong. 
A Book for the Babies. 
A Book for the Little Folks. 
A Book for Youth. 
A Book for Parents. 


-—-BUT IT IS-- 


Emphatically a Mother’s Book. 


In short, it is a book of unparalleled usefulness, unique in its conception, and 
abounding in good things suited for every time and season, every age, every disposi- 
tion, and every emergency in Home Life. 


‘Age camnot Wither nor Custom Stale its Infinite Variety.” 
EVERY FAMILY IN THE LAND 


Should Possess a Copy of 


THE HOME BOOK. 


whiy*’ 

Because it consults and caters to the tastes and requirements of every one in 
the home, from the toddler on the hearth-rug to the gray-beard in the 
chimney-corner. 

Because it tells the mother What to do, and How to do it, and the youngsters What 
games to play, and How to play them. 

Because it puts a kindergarten and a primary school into every home circle. 


Because it will assist to lighten the mother’s burden of toil and anxiety for her 
children’s welfare. 





Because between its handsome covers are contained matters grave and gay, wise and 
otherwise, helpful and beautiful, useful and ornamental. 

Because it will furnish unfailing sources of amusement and occupation for little fin- 
gers, and answer questions that busy little brains and active little tongues are 
continually prompting and asking. 

Because it is the Companion, Friend, and Counselor of the home circle always and 
everywhere. 


Ce" You will never regret the purchase of a copy of 


THE HOME BOOK 


for your children and your children’s children, 


It is worth its weight in gold!! 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED in every Town and Village. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


Subscription Book Department, S05 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





Just the Book for Lady Agents!!! 





EDUCATION. 


EST TEACHERS, | .sSimcas 


AND FOREIGN, 


prom. rovided for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Shed Peachers ood Sehools fre positions. . 
hoo! 





Ceemere of free to Parents. 
3 f rented and so’ 
*hool ana Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Sch 
J. W. SCHEMERHORN & Co. East Mth Street, N. Y. 
AKGOR THEOLOGIC A L SEMINARY, 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Ad- 
dress Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 
RAR DEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 


AGENCY acuse, N. Y. y be depended 
on to furnish DI non ‘and to ‘form no others. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
For Circular address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, 
10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.lisk, 138 Tremont Place, Boston. 


or more desir- 
able positions 
ORY «BR LAR hicago. _ 





Greek, Lat Iundersredus English, ) iw a 
French {talian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
ona old tig’ jerman, istory, Political Science 


THE BRYANT ‘SCHOOL, 


OSLYN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
OVERLOOKI NG LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
A mil*tary academy of the highest grade, with Pri- 
= Intermediate and Academic Departments. One 
of the finest school properties in the country, in 
proximity to country seats of Hon. Parke Godwin and 
the late William Cullen Bryant. Fall Term opens 
Thursday, September 15th. Twenty-Seventh annual 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
Opens June Lith, and_closes September Ist. 

Thorough instruction in Primary and Common and 
higher English branches, Classics, Physiology and 
Hygiene, Bookkeeping, Pennmanship, Instrumental 
Music, Sold work in the Natural Sciences. Large play- 
ing fields for all games. Salt-water bathing under 
care of instructors. No uniform required for sum- 
mer. See Ce tapes = Century Magazine for 
May. For catalogue apply 

GEORGE CORTELYOU, Principal. 


Fourteenth Chautauqua Season ! 


July 2-9—Church Congre 

July ¥-30—-C hautauqua Te ~achers’ - Beewent. 

July 9 Aug. 21—Language Schools 

July 1- "me —Missionary Institu 

Aug. 1-4— eurtecath VC Chautauqua Assembly, 
Address W,. A. DUN 


CAN, Syracuse, N, Y., 
for full information. 





LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION. 


Itis desirable that applications should be made 
from 3 to 6 months in advance of date of entrance. For 
Catalogue containing Courses of Study and Colonies. 
address RrEv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE 


eee Law RENCEVILLE, ®. 
SUMMER $cHOoo for Boys and SS 
Men. ted catalogue 
“pply,t to GEO. B. CORTELYOU, 
The Bryant School, Roslyn, Long i we 


Principa 
TEACHERS WANTED, More than 500, in- 
cluding Professors, Superintendents, High-school and 
grade teachers have been called for the last six 
weeks. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
“lmhurst, Il. 
The Union School Bureau, ELMHURST (Chicago), "ILL. 


MES M. WILKINSON’S HOME 

SCHdOL FOR Gl RLS, Syracuse, N. 

oy ten pupil s. Refers to Rev. Henry Ward bes 
m. Andrew D. White, Louisa May Alcott. 








Learn Short-haud. Old School. Every 
employed. Big Salaries. Low tuition. Quick work. 
Thorough instruction. Type writing and Penman- 
ship. Under the personal management of F. Williss, 
late private short-hand reporter of Hon. J. Warren 
Keifer, ex- a Lower House of Congress. 200 


students. A 
WILLISS COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, SPRINGFIELD, ( 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL COLLEGIATE 


aduate 


Soames - Ley Super a 
A ART. Location bequtifal 
. Session begins September 14th, 
7. Send for cataley ue 

Is EE, D.D., President, 





STENOGRAPHY, ‘TYPE-WRITING. 
Learned 


HORTHAND [i 
STENOGRAPH apie iegivie 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price $40. 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 
U.S.STENOGRAPH CO., ST.LOUIS,MO. 

Ww TERS new or old, 

YPE RI g any make. 

ponent, sold or exchanged on most libera’ 


terms. Good machines for resiget es at pest iw cost. 
National Type-Writer Exchange, Chicago 


AGENTS. —— 


SALARY &75 
Man Wanted «#100 "3: 


section. Re nel house. References exchanged. 
AM. M’E’G HOUSE, Lock Box 1585, N. Y. 


TOSS A DAY Samples worth #1. 50 FREE 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. Write, BREW- 
STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER Co., Holly, Mich 





AGENTS WANTED for the LIFE OF 


HENRY WA D Beetice 


ese, poner eee 


A MONTH t for ¢ PRELIA BLE 
Young M r Ladies, 
Teachers or Students in each county 
P.W.ZIEGLER &Co. »Philadelphia. 


\GENTS } WANTED we les FREE) for 

DE; =o0F pcan ELEC- 

ZEIS CoRss BELTS, etc. 
No risk, wil Jans ~m satisfaction 


guaran a ‘OR, SCOTT, 54 B’way,N. Y. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
AT OMAHA. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 


ASSEMBLY 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, MAY 18TH. 

A MEETING of General Assembly in- 
volves some preliminary work; so quite a 
number were on the ground a day in ad- 
vance. It gives us time to reconstruct 
after a long and dusty ride; and we look 
up our ‘‘ places” and take our bearings, 
and are readier for our work. Omaha is 
evidently thriving. It is now some four 
years since I was last here, and the growth 
has been immense. The population at 
present must be nearly 100,000. 

The Second Presbyterian Church, in 
which we met, is a beautiful structure, 
fronting on Dodge Street, but is quite too 
small for the uses of the Assembly; and 
after the opening services, we adjourned 
to the Exposition Building, where an im- 
mense hall has been fitted up for our use. 
The Stated Clerk, Dr. Roberts, and the 
Permanent Clerk, Dr. W. E. Moore, were 
on hand in advance to receive credentials. 

Among the distinguished men of the 
body are the Rev. Dr. Patterson, of the 
Presbyterian Journal; ‘‘ Calvin,” of the 
Presbyterian. Here is also the Rev. George 
P. Hayes, D.D., late of Denver, now of 
Cincinnati, who was once Moderator of 
this august body. Moderator Marquis is 
also in sight, looking over the Exposition 
Hall, to see that a good strong platform is 
built to sustain his successor. And the 
Rev. Mr. Smallwood, a Cherokee Indian, 
is here, who ought to be called Mr. Great- 
wood, for he is a giant. And here comes 
a turbaned Hindu, representing the Pres- 
bytery of Lodiana, in India, who responds 
to the pleasant name of Kali Churn Chat- 
terjee; andclose following him, conspicu- 
ous ina bevy of ladies, is his handsome 
spouse, arrayed in her white mantilla. 
Then appear our colored brethren from 
the Synod of Atlantic—Holman, Dillard, 
Davis, and the rest—whose rich African 
voices are sure to stir the Assembly before 
the service is over. As these various na- 
tionalities begin to appear, one takes in 
the significance of the phrase so often 
to be repeated, the Great Presbyterian 
Church. 

THURSDAY, MAY 19TH. 


This is opening day; and we have three 
important things on hand—the Sermon, 
the election of Moderator, and the Sacra- 
mental service. Dr. Marquis has a fine 
physique, a commanding voice, and an 
earnest manner, and the sermon speaks 
for itself: ‘‘ Thou hast a little strength and 
hast kept my word, and hast not denied 
my name.” Here was a well-chosen 
theme; but expectation was a little too 
high, and the demands upon a man 
chosen to fill the highest office in the gift 
of the Church were too great; and the 
Doctor came short of the energy he some- 
times brings out on an ordinary occasion. 
Still, it was a good sermon—a very good 
sermon; and the speaker had the sense to 
close at the expiration of about forty-five 
minutes. 

Immediately following the ‘ constitu- 
tion” of the Assembly by prayer, the 
chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments introduced a pleasant episode, by 
presenting the Moderator with a gavel. 
This was a tomahawk sent by the Omaha 
Indians, with the edge blunted in token 
of peace, and the pipe-bowl filled with 
lead to indicate that these Indians no 
longer smoke in honor of their old strange 
gods. The presentation was made by the 
Rev. Mr. Hasha, in a very neat address, 
and was responded to by the Moderator in 
very happy terms. 

As was expected, the Assembly ad- 
journed to meet in the afternoon at Expo- 
sition Hall, and, after the usual prelimi- 
naries, the great work of electing a moder- 
ator to succeed Dr. Marquis began. The 
first name presented was that of the Rev. 
Dr. Welch, of Auburn, N. Y., and seven 
brethren, in succession, gave vent to their 
admiration of the Doctor, till one pitied 
the victim, and wondered where it would 
end. Then were presented in succession 
the names of Dr. Henry, of Philadelphia, 
Dr. C. W. Stewart, of Westminster Pres- 
bytery, in the same state, Dr. J. McC, 





Holmes, of Albany, N. Y., and last but 
not least that of the venerable Joseph T. 
Smith, D.D.,of Baltimore. On the first bal- 
lot no choice was made, though Dr. Smith 
led in the race. Then the vote was taken by 
rising, and Dr. Smith came out best man. 
His election was made unanimous, and 
he was conducted to the platform amid 
great applause. 

The communion service, in the evening, 
was largely attended, and was under the 
direction of Dr. Marquis, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Lawson, of Dakota, and the Rev. 
Dr. Phraner. of New York. 


FRIDAY, MAY 20TH. 


A half-hour’s devotional exercises, and 
then begins work. Stop! not yet; another 
episode. Not a tomahawk this time, but 
an olive-branch held out from unexpected 
hands. Scarvely were we ready to pro- 
ceed to business, when a brother rose and 
begged leave to introduce the Rev. Dr. 
Oliver,who had come in with the greetings 
of the Episcopal Convention of Nebraska 
now in session in this city. He presented 
a resolution of the convention, in which 
we were addressed as the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian ‘‘ Church” in the 
United States of America; and followed 
it with a brief fraternal address, which 
was handsomely responded to by Modera- 
tor Smith. Then a motion was made by Dr. 
Roberts, the stated clerk, that a committee 
be appointed to prepare a suitable answer 
to the greeting, which was carried unan- 
imously. The incident was trifling, but 
the feeling it awakened indicates how 
powerful is the sentiment in the Assembly 
in the direction of Church unity; and the 
little ripple it raised but precedes that 
tidal wave which will before many years 
make sad havoc of those denominational 
barriers, which have been so carefully 
preserved for the centuries since the great 
Reformation. 


[By Special Telegraph to The Independent.) 
MONDAY, MAY 28D. 


The principal business of the morning 
session of Friday was the discussion and 
adoption of the report of the committee 
on the ecclesiastical relations of foreign 
missionaries. The object of this report is 
to encourage the forming of national gener 
al assemblies which are to include all who 
hold the Reformed doctrine and the Pres- 
byterian polity in such foreign fields. In 
Japan such a union exists already. China 
and India are rapidly ripening for it, and 
itisnot far distant in Brazil and Mexico. 
When such assemblies are formed it is 
recommended that one foreign missionary 
unite with them retaining only a nomi- 
nal relation to the Home Assembly. This 
is regarded as a new departure in our for- 
eign work, and the need of it is seen in 
the circumstance that in India alone no 
less than thirteen sects of Presbyterians 
are planting their churches. All these it 
is proposed to combine in the Presbyteri- 
an General Assembly of India. 

In the afternoon, General Shields, of 
Missouri, presented a paper intended to 
facilitate reunion with the Southern 
branch of the Presbyterian family. The 
substance of his paper was a deliverance 
of the Synod of Missouri, affirming the 
non-political character of the Church, and 
pronouncing f>r the sole headship of 
Christ, and as this deliverance had met 
with great acceptance at the South, it was 
urged that the Assembly adopt it as its 
own. Several warm addresses were made 
in favor of this action,and the vote,which 
was unanimous, was taken by rising. This 
action was ordered to be at once tele- 
graphed tothe Southern Assembly. Dr. 
Marquis followed with the report of the 
committee who were to arrange for the 
Centennial services at Philadelphia for 
1888. The report was quite full and in- 
vited alternate services by the Northern 
and Southern Church. The Southern As- 
sembly has already been invited to sit in 
Philadelphia on that occasion, and unless 
some misfortune befalls, a fine show of 
union will be presented even if organic 
unity should not be consummated. 

About the most weighty paper yet pre- 
sented to the body was the report of a 
committee on peace and arbitration, and 
coming in immediately after the olive- 
branch had been held out to our Southern 
brethren it excited some mirth. This was 





confined, however, to the announcement 
of the subject; for when it was said that 
the reading would occupy an hour or 
more the impatience of some of the mem- 
bers could scarcely be restrained. The 
afternoon had become very warm; the 
hall was not well ventilated, and the whole 
body had become weary. Moderator 
Smith foresaw the approaching distress 
and called Dr. Henry to the chair, betak- 
ng himself quietly to the openair. Dr. 
Henry had some difficulty in preserving 
order, but the reading of the paper went 
steadily on. It was really a very able pro- 
duction, but the suffering brethren were 
much relieved when it was ended. <A sec- 
ona paper almost equally long was read by 
General Shields on the reconstruction of 
the Board of Publication, and by this time 
the hour of adjournment had arrived. In 
the evening a popular meeting in behalf 
of Sunday-schools was addressed by Secre- 
tary Worden and by Dr. Breed, of Chica- 
go. The vast auditorium was filled, and 
from 3,000 to 5,000 people waited on elo- 
quent addresses. Dr. Breed slashed at 
our present Sunday-school methods pretty 
freely and was greeted with loud applause. 
Dr. Worden showed how much we have 
gained in ten years and was also ap- 
plauded. 

On Saturday the Publication Board 
comes in for a scoring every year, and 
this year it is reconstruction. First, the 
Board itself is reduced to twenty-four 
members, none of whom are to be mem- 
bers of other boards, and not more than 
two are to belong to any one congrega- 
tion; then there is to be an editorial man- 
ager, a superintendent of Sunday-school 
work, and a business manager, while over 
all is to be placed a general secretary. 
These changes were made with quite 
unanimous consent. The general secre- 
tory is to be the Rev. Dr. Craven, while 
Dr. Worden, Dr. Miller, and John A. 
Black, Esq., are to continue in charge of 
their several portfolios, as in the past. 

The report on Ministerial Relief, by the 
Rev. Dr. Phraner, was followed by a 
characteristic address by Dr. Cattell, and 
this was immediately succeeded by the 
introduction of the Rev. Dr. Taylor, who 
bare to the Assembly the cordial greetings 
of the Reformed Dutch. Dr. Taylor 
presented a very youthful appearance, 
but bore himself with great dignity in his 
brief and telling address. He was care- 
fully noncommittal on the subject of 
organic union with the Assembly, but 
very felicitous in his allusions to the pres- 
ent intimate relations between the Dutch 
Church and the Presbyterian body. Mod- 
erator Smith replied in well-chosen terms 
when the hour of adjournment came. 


SS 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN GENE- 
RAL ASSEMBLY. 


On Thursday the delegates to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, commonly known as 
the Southern Church, metin the Grand 
Avenue Presbyterian Church in St. Louis. 
There were about one hundred and fifty 
in all, including the permanent officers, 
and secretaries. Among them are some 
of the prominent men of the Church, such 
as Dr. B. M. Palmer of New Orleans, Drs. 
Smoot, of Texas, Ott and Bryson, of Ala- 
bama, and Strickler, of Georgia, besides 
a number of prominent lawyers and _busi- 
ness men among the elders. 

The opening sermon was preached by 
the retiring moderator, Rev. J. H. Bryson, 
D.D., from John xii, 32—‘‘I, if Ibe lifted 
up, will draw all men untome.” Thedis- 
course was founded on the question, ‘Is 
the Christian religion the only race relig- 
ion?” 

After the close of the sermon, the As- 
sembly was duly organized by the election 
of the Rev. G. B. Strickler, D.D., of At- 
lanta, Moderator, and the Rev. J. P. Smith, 
of Virginia, and G. T. Storey, of _ issis- 
sippi, Recording Clerks. 

The Rev. R. K. Smoot, D.D.; of Texas, 
offered the following preamble and reso- 
lution, which was adopted: 


“WHEREAS, It is within the knowledge of 
this Assembly that some of our presbyteries 
have sent up overtures or other papers as 
touching the relation which ought to be 
sustained by our Church and the Presby- 





terian Church in the United States of 
America, therefore 

“‘ Resolwed, That a special committee, con- 
sisting of one minister and one ruling elder 
from each Synod, be appointed by the Mod- 
erator, when he appoints the Standing Com- 
mittees, to which special committee all 
these overtures and papers shall, after hav- 
ing been read in open Assembly, be referred, 
with instructions to report to this Assembly 
as early as practicable.” 


This brings at once to the attention of 
the Assembly th question of organic 
union with the Northern Church. The 
Committee fully represents the sentiment 
of the entire Southern Church, as it is com- 
posed of persons from every section. Dr. 
Sn:oot, the chairman, leads the opposition, 
and Dr. Otts, the second on the list, leads 
the friends of union. It is not improba- 
ble, therefore, that the committee will di- 
vide, and present majority and minority 
reports. This will be the most important 
and interesting question before this As- 
sembly. 

The following bodies petitioned the As- 
sembly to use every effort to form a union 
with the Northern Church: Synod of Mis- 
souri; Presbytery of St. John’s, Florida; 
Indian Presbytery, Arkansas; Presbytery 
of East Alabama; Presbytery of Upper 
Missouri; Presbytery of Holston, Tennes- 
see, and Presbytery of Chesapeake, Mary- 
land. The following believed that organic 
union would be unwise: Presbyteries of 
Winchester and Lexington, Virginia, and 
the Presbyteries of Central Texas, and 
Dallas, Texas. 

The present differences Letween the 
Southern and Northern Churches are re- 
ferred to in the overture from the Presby- 
tery of Holston, as being doctrinal, eccles- 
iastical and practical. The doctrine refers 
chiefly to political deliverances on the part 
of the Church, the South opposing and the 
North heretofore favoring them. The 
ecclesiastical refer to the new books of 
church order which each Church has 
adopted in recent years, and which differ 
in certain particulars. The practical re- 
late to the intermingling of white and 
colored churches, in social relations, the 
South objecting thereto. On all these 
points it is possible that in time both 
bodies may be brought to an agreement 
which will remove all barriers to organic 
union. 

On Friday morning the Moderator an- 
nounced the standing committees. A 
number of communications were pre- 
sented, all of which were referred to their 
appropriate committees. There are 
several judicial cases, whichif brought to 
trial, will consume much time. 

A report was read from the committee of 
conference on the centennial celebration. 
This will be held next May in Philadel- 
phia and will Le conducted by an equal 
number of speakers from the Northern 
and Southern Churches. An invitation 
was presented from the Second Presbyter- 
ian Church of Philadelphia for this 
Assembly to meet next year in that 
church. 

A communication was read from the 
Northren Assembly of last year, indorsing 
co-operation. Also one from the alliance 
of the Reformed churches, referring to the 
great success which had crowned their 
efforts in the past year. 

Amendments to the Book of Church 
Elders were proposed, relating to elder 
moderatorship. The eligibility of the 
ruling elder to moderatorship was settled 
last year by the vote of the presbyteries, 
and since then elders have presided over 
meetings of Presbyteries and Synods with 
marked ability and success. The amend- 
ments proposed are in order to bring the 
other provisions of the book into harmony 
with this change. 

Memorials were presented from two for- 
eign missionaries in South America, re- 
lating to the organization of presbyteries 
in Brazil and elsewhere. 

The Annual Report of Union Seminary 
in Virginia was presented, showing that 
there were fifty-nine students in attend- 
ance last year, and that the finances are in 
a healthy condition. The report from 
Columbia Seminary shows that the insti- 
tution still remains closed, owing to the 
difficulties which grew out of the Wood- 
row trouble. It is proposed to re-open 
the seminary in September next, with a 
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full corps of professors. The finances are 
in a sound condition. 

The Rev. Dr. Houston, Secretary of 
Foreign Missions, presented his annual re- 
port, which showed faithful and progress- 
ive work on the part of the missionaries. 
The year closed free from debt, and with 
an increase of three persons to the foreign 
mission force. The receipts from all 
sources amount to $84,072.65, an increase 
of $10,902.38 over any previous year. The 
number of contributing churches, Sunday- 
schools and ladies’ societies has largely in- 
creased during the year. 

The Rev. Dr. Craig, Secretary of Home 
Missions, presented his annual report. 
This includes Sustentation, Evangelistic, 
Invalid and Colored work. The total re- 
ceipts for all these causes were $61,974.02, 
an increase on previous years. The work 
in each department has been prosecuted 
with vigor and success. 

The Rev. Dr. Hazen presented the an- 
nual report on publication, showing most 
gratifying results. The heavy debt which 
ten years ago seemed ready to crush the 
church, has been entirely removed, and 
the Publication Committee will be able 
hereafter to give more aid to feeble 
churches and Sunday-schools, in the dis- 
semination of approved literature. Too 
much praise cannot be accorded to Dr. 
Hazen, the Secretary and Treasurer, for 
the manner in which he has worked the 
finances of this cause, showing that there 
are ministers who possess as fine financial 
ability as is found in the business world. 

The Rev. Dr. Richardson, Secretary of 
Education, presented his annual report, 
showing the amount of $18,688.61, re- 
ceived from all sources. 

The Rev. Dr. Stillman, Secretary of the 
Institute for Training Colored Ministers, 
reported, showing twenty-seven colored 
students preparing for the ministry, all of 
whom have shown a satisfactory degree 
of diligence in study in encouraging 
progress. 

Friday night was devoted to the in- 
terests of seamen. The Rev. Dr. Wither- 
spoon, Chaplain of the port of New Or- 
leans, addressed a large audience, giving 
them valuable information concerning 
this important work. The Rev. C. E. 
Chichester, Chaplain of the port of 
Charleston, was unable, by reason of im- 
paired health, to be present. 

During the evening a telegram was re- 
ceived from the Northern Presbyterian 
Assembly at Omaha, sending greetings to 
the Southern Assembly, and approving the 
resolutions passed at the meeting of the 
Synod of Missouri in October last. 


[By Special Telegraph to The Independent.]} 
MONDAY MAY 28D. 

By the Special Committee on Union two 
reports were made this morning. Dr. 
Otts, for the majority, reported, recom- 
mending a committee of conference with 
the Northern Church, with instructions to 
insist on the Southern interpretation of 
the non-political character of the Church 
and the separate organization of the col- 
ored members. Dr. Smoot, for the mi- 
nority, recommends no further action as 
fruitless of good. These reports were 
made the first order for Tuesday. 

> 


THE reconciliation of Prussia and the 
Vatican has led to the expression in Italy of 
a strong desire for a modus vivendi be- 
tween the Vatican and the Quirinal. The 
following conditions, it is alleged, find favor 
at the Vatican: 

“1. His Holiness will advise the Royal, Arch- 
ducal, and Ducal families of Naples, Tuscany, 
and Modena to renounce all their claims to sov- 
ereignty in Italy in favor of the Holy See. 

“2. His Holiness will crown Humbert I King 
of Italy, and will grant to him and all his 
Roman Catholic descendants the territory of 
Italy in fief. 

“3. The King of Italy will govern the whole 
kingdom, with full temporal rights, but will 
acknowledge the Pope as his suzerain, and 
pledge himself to rule according to the dictates 
of the Church. 

“4. The King will reside at Rome. 

“5. A territory, including the Leonine city 
and part of the Tiber shore, will be allotted per- 
manently to the Pope, with absolute rights of 
proprietary and rule. 

“6. A special convention will be concluded to 
fix the sums which the kingdom of Italy will 
have to pay for the maintenance of the Papal 
Household.” 


...Last year the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference refused to adopted resolutions de- 





claring itself either a Christian or theistic 
body; the result of which was the with- 
drawal of several ministers and churches. 
Last week, according to a press dispatch,the 
conference adopted the following : 


* Resolved, That while the Western Unitarian 
Conference has neither the wish nor the right to 
bind a single member by declarations concern- 
ing fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks some 
practical good may be done by setting forth in 
simple words the things most commonly believed 
among us—the statement always being open to 
restatement and to be regarded only as the 
thought of the majority. Therefore, speaking 
in the spirit above set forth, we, delegates of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, declare our fel- 
lowship to be conditioned on no doctrinal tests, 
and welcome all who wish to join us to help 
establish truth, love and righteousness in the 
world. Another resolution was passed to confer 
with the American Unitarian Association and 


* endeavor by uniting forces to carry on the same 


work under one head.” 


....The preacher of the sermon before the 
Episcopal Diocesan Convention in Omaha, 
Neb., last week, the Rev. W. O. Pearson, 
said attempts had been made, in the name 
of catholicity, to foist upon the Church a 
doctrine of Christ himself upon the altar in 
the form of bread and wine, by those who 
fail to see that if it were really true that 
Christ’s body and blood were upon the altar, 
the worship of them would be a blasphemous 
denial of the Incarnation, and the idolatry 
more awful than any that could be con- 
ceived. The Rev. J. Williams, of St. Barna- 
bas’s Church, Omaha, withdrew, saying that 
the speaker had insulted members of the 
congregation by branding as idolatrous 
points of belief held by them as the most 
sacred features of religious life. Great com- 
motion prevailed among Churchmen. 


....The Glasgow Free Presbytery, by a 
vote of 37 to 40, rejected an overture pro- 
posed by Dr. Candlish, asking for a revison 
of the Confession of Faith. The overture 
asked for clearer expressions concerning the 
account of Creation, the teaching about the 
Civil Magistrate, the Man of Sin, Marriage, 
Universalism, the Salvation of Infants and 
of the Heathen, and State Establishment of 
Religion. All the Glasgow theological pro- 
fessors voted, and, with the exception of 
Principal Douglas, supported the overture. 
Of ministers, twenty-nine were for, and 
twenty-seven against, while of the elders 
there were eight for, and thirteen against, 
leaving a majority of three in all against 
the overture. 


....Professor Armstrong has withdrawn 
his acceptance of the chair of Church His- 
tory in Princeton Theological Seminary as 
adjunct to Professor Moffat. The Directors 
adopted the following resolution concerning 
the matter: 

“The Board of Directors,in acceding to the re- 
quest of Mr. Armstrong to be permitted to with- 
draw his acceptance of the Professorship to 
which he was recently elected, express their high 
appreciation of his ability and scholarship, their 
entire confidence in his Christian faith, and their 
best wishes for his future usefulness in the 
Church of Christ.” 


....The Catholic press of Germany is loud 
and long in its protests against the forced 
acquiescence of the Center party in the Bis- 
marckian legislation. Itis showing remark- 
able independence, even over against Rome 
itself. One of the leading Catholic papers 
proposes as an inscription on the grave of 
the Center party these words: ‘Never de- 
feated hy its enemies, never forsaken by its 
friends, but betrayed (verldugnet, i. e. de- 
nied) by the Pope, for whose rights it strug- 


gled for seventeen years.” 


....The statistics of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church for the year ending April ist, 
1887, show that there are ten synods, an in- 
crease of 1; 60 presbyteries, 736 ministers (no 
change); 885 congregations, an increase of 4; 
94,641 members, a gain of 3,555. The finan- 
cial exhibit shows a decrease in the amount 
raised for ministers’ salaries and for congre- 
gational purposes, and a gain in the amounts 
contributed for missions and general pur- 
poses. The average ministerial salary is $935 
against $945 last year. 


....We published recently a statement 
about the extreme degree and extent of 
Jewish pauperism in London. A classifica- 
tion is now made of the rich Jews from 
which it appears that 100 are very rich, hav- 
ing a total income of 35,000,000; 1,400 are 
rich, with a total income of $7,000,000; 800 
are well to do, with an average income of 
over $2,500 each; 200 are retired profession- 
als; 3,000 shopkeepers, 2,000 traders, 1,000 
servants and assistants, 1,884 are poor and 
3,423 very poor, 

....The Particular Synod of Chicago has 
adopted resolutions expressing it as the 
sense of the synod that any “ agitation of 
organic union of the Reformed Church in 
America with any other denomination is 
unwise, and detrimental to our Church 





work,” butgirgently requesting the General 
Synod to “consider the present method of 
our domestic missionary work.” 


....Bishop Stevens, of Pennsylvania, who 
is lying very ill in Philadelphia, in his re- 
cent address before the Episcopal Diocesan 
Convention, said, on the subject of Chris- 
tian unity: 

“This unity among Christian bodies cannot be 
secured by any Pharisaical assumptions of se- 
clusion on our part, such as terming them ‘ sects’ 
and ‘dissenters,’ and leaving them to the un- 
covenanted mercies of God.” 


....A good idea of the Lutheran Church 
of America as to locality and languages can 
be gained from the statistics of churches 
erected in 1886. The total was 276, 
of which 152 were German, 62 
English, 37 Swedish, 22 Norwegian, 
2 Danish. Besides these there are Slavokian, 
Finnish, Icelandic and Bohemian Lutheran 
houses of worship. 


.... The imprisonment of the Ritualist, the 
Rev. J. Bell Cox, of Liverpool, comes at the 
end of an almost interminable litigation. 
As long ago as December, 1885, Lord Pen- 
zance delivered judgment against him for 
illegal practices. The judgment was served, 
but ignored, and so was the further sen- 
tence of suspension in June last. 


...«[he Baptists of the United States, 
Northern and Southern, gave last year 
$1,677,706 for home and foreign missions. 
For education and other purposes the con- 
tributions amounted to $1,914,442 and for 
church support $4.924,553, making a grand 
total of $8,510,701, by over 2,700,000 mem- 
bers. 


...The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Union will be held at Thou- 
sand Island Park, St. Lawrence River, Au- 
gust 10-17. All returned missionaries are el- 
igible to membership, and will be enter- 
tained during the meeting free of cost. The 
sessions are open to the public. 


...-A memorial window to Bishop Heber 
has been put in the church in Malpas, Che- 
shire, where his father was rector. It rep- 
resents the bishop composing his famous 
hymns; the confirmation of natives; the bish- 
op’s consecration; and his last sermon in 
England at St. Paul’s cathedral. 


....Charles B. Reynolds, a Secularist, has 
been convicted of blasphemy, at Boonton, 
N. J., and fined $25 and costs. Ingersoll de- 
fended him. He went to Boonton last year 
with a tent to hold meetings, as an agent 
of the Liberal League, and it was then the 
offense was committed. 


....The Rey. W. F. Davis, who has per- 
sisted in preaching on Boston Common for 
several years, has been again arraigned and 
fined. The ordinance prohibiting the use 
of the Common for this purpose has been 
declared constitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the state. 


.... The Hymn-Book Committee appointed 
by the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, last year, have 
made a new hymn-book for the Church, 
which the bishops will review, and which 
will then be given to the printers. 


....The American Congress of Churches 
will be omitted this year. It is hoped that 
it may be assembled next spring. It is the 
purpose of the Executive Committee to have 
it incorporated so itcan hold funds for 
future use. 


....The fagade of the Cathedral at Flor- 
ence, Italy, begun about 600 years ago, has 
been completed, and a grand celebration of 
the fact has been in progress this month, the 
King and Queen of Italy attending. 


sau A Committee, representing several 
dioceses, recently met in this city and ar- 
ranged a series of uniform lessons to be used 
in Protestant Episcopal Sunday-schools the 
coming year. 


.... The Pope has created five new bishop- 


rics in Australasia; and also Vicariates Apos- 
tolic in the Fiji Islands, and Melanesia; the 
last comprising the English portion of New 
Guinea. 

....Dr. Elijah R. Craven, of Newark, 
N. J., has been elected General Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, in 
place of Dr. Dulles, deceased. 

....Twenty deputations from different 
nations are already announced as preparing 
to visit Rome on the occasion of the jubilee 
of Leo XIII. 


....Only two of the dioceses of the Church 
of England now have a clerical chancellor. 
All the other chancellors are laymen. 

....The present edifice of old Trinity 
Church, on Broadway, this city, has been 
consecrated forty-one years. 

....Catholic missionaries will hereafter 


be admitted, it is expected, into German 
colonies, 





Missions. 


THE ENGLISH BAPTIST MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 


BY R. KERR ECCLES, M.D. 


THIS Society reports the income of this 
year as the largest it has ever received. It 
amounts to #346,260. This sum has fallen 
short of the growing expenditure by $22,000. 
The Secretary urges the churches to raise the 
annual income by $25,000. During the year 
nineteen new missionaries and three pastors 
for Indian churches were accepted. 

In Indiathe Society holds thirty principal 
stations, with one hundred and twenty-four 
sub-stations,occupied by sixty-two missiona- 
ries and one hundred and thirty-three na- 
tive evangelists. In Ceylon there are three 
principal stations, and sixty-nine sub-sta- 
tions, with five missionaries and twenty- 
five evangelists; in China, five principal 
stations and sixty sub-stations,with twenty- 
two missionaries and eight native evangel- 
ists; in Japan, one principal station and 
six sub-stations, with two missionaries and 
two native evangelists; in Palestine, one 
principal station, four sub-stations and one 
missionary; in Central Africa, five principal 
stations with twenty-three missionaries. 

The mission on the west coast of Africa 
has been surrendered to the Basle German 
Mission. In the West Indies there are seven 
principle stations and forty-four sub-stations 
with eight missionaries and one hundred 
and forty-four evangelists; in Norway, seven 
principal stations, many sub-stations and 
seven missionaries; in France proper, two 
principal stations with sub-stations,and two 
missionaries; in Brittany, one principal 
station and thirty sub-stations, with two 
missionaries and one evangelist; in Italy, 
eleven principal stations and eight sub-sta- 
tions, with three missionaries and twelve 
native evangelists. 

Thus the Missionary staff of the Society 
consists of about one hundred and thirty- 
eight missionaries, aided by two hundred 
and twenty-five evangelists, and distributed 
over about four hundred and fifty perma- 
nent and occasional preaching places in both 
the Old and the New World. 

To this Society the Baptist denomi»ation 
in England contributes at the rate of one 
dollar and fifteen cents per head of enrolled 
membership. There are, however, other 
foreign missionary societies (General, Strict 
and German), and cognate societies (Trans- 
lation, Zenana), which the English Baptists 
also support, and the the total of whose an- 
nual incomes amounts to about $87,000. If 
this is added to the income of the Missionary 
Society, it will appear that the Baptist Body 
in England gives annually to foreign work 
at the rate of one dollar and forty-five cents 
per head of enrolled membership. 

- - - > - —__— 

THE Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (High Church, Anglican), reports re- 
ceipts for the past year of $528,855. This is 
upward of 311,000 less than was re- 
ceived in the previous year. The number of 
ordained missionaries, including nine bish- 
ops, on the society’s lists is 571—in Asia, 181; 
in Africa, 132; in Australia and the Pacific, 
17; in North America, 176; in the West In- 
dies, 36, and 29 in Europe. Of these 101 are 
natives laboring in Asia and 17 in Africa. 
There are also in the various missions of the 
society about 2,000 catechists and lay teach- 
ers, mostly natives, and more than 400 stu- 
dents in the society’s colleges. The receipts 
of the Church Missionary Society (Evangeli- 
cal Anglican) show a large increase, being 
$32,775 larger than they were last year, which 
was the best year the society ever had. The 
increase this year was $1,173,195. The report 
refers to the liquor traffic in West Africa; 
the growth of native churches in Lagos and 
the Niger Delta; new stations opened on the 
Upper Niger; the position in Uganda; the 
plans for sending out a new party to East- 
ern Equatorial Africa; the consecration of 
Bishop Parker; the journey of General Haig 
and his reports on the Red Sea; the journey 
of the Rev. F. E. Wigram and Mr. Edmund 
Wigram round the world; the plans fora 
“special mission” to India next winter; the 
opening of the new mission at Quetta; the 
recent proclamation in favor of Christianity 
by the Chinese Government; the establish- 
ment of an independent Native Church in 
Japan, and the position in Metlakahtla. In 
conclusion, the report referred to the ap- 
pointment of the Bishop for Jerusalem and 
the East, and to important resolutions 
come to during the year regarding 
Native Church organizations in India. 
Among the addresses at the anniversary 
was one by Professor Monier Williams, 
of Oxford University. He spoke of 
the publication by the University of 
thirty volumes called ‘The Sacred Vol- 
umes of the East,” and said he had spent 
forty years in studying these Eastern re- 
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ligions, and had been at first fascinated by 
their charms, but he had discovered the 
danger of tolerance, and though we were 
living in the days of universal toleration, 
and ‘‘religious free trade,” he had little 
sympathy with the limp, flabby, jelly-fish 
kind of toleration common on all hands, for 
it was utterly incompatible with the fiber, 
strength, and manly tone which ought to 
characterize a true Christian. There was no 
limpness, no flabbiness about the utterances 
of the Bible, and there should be none about 
those who believed in that book. So, he 
would say to young students of philosophy, 
and of the science of religion, Place your 
thirty volumes of sacred books on your 
library table, but place your Bible on the 
right side of the table, distinct and separate 
from all other books and with a very wide 
margin of space. He defended the Bible 
and the religion of Jesus Christ as compared 
with the immoral and corrupt absurdities of 
the Eastern mythologies, and urged young 
missionaries to study its pages, and then to 
go forth and fearlessly proclaim the un- 
changeable, unyielding, inevitable truths of 
the Gospel. 





Che Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR JUNE 6th. 


THE MANNA. —Exop. XVI, 4—12. 





NotTEs.—“‘ Iwill rain bread from heaven 
for’ you.”—The manna seems to be de- 
scribed as something different, if we inter- 
pret the language literally, from what is 
now called manna, and which is gathered on 
asort of thick glistening dew of a sweet, 
honey-like taste, from the branches of the 
tamarisk bushes. This seems to be repre- 
sented as falling directly from the sky, and 
yet that may be merely a figurative way of 
saying it was from God; and certainly the 
miracle is not affected whether it came 
directly from the sky or from the bushes, 
for the quantity was enormously increased, 
and the supply failed on the Sabbath day. 
The word manna appears to be derived, 
according to the story, from a Hebrew word 


meaning “What?” as the Jews asked 
“What is it?’ Still other derivations are 
given.-~ “That I may prove them.”— 





Not so much by seeing if they would keep 
the Sabbath, as if they would cease mur- 
muring when they were provided with food. 
‘On the sixth day.”—The double sup- 
ply on the sixth day was to prevent their 
working on the Sabbath. The command to 
observe the Sabbath was not yet given, but 
was given later at Sinai. Still the people 
probably observed the Sabbath before the Ten 
Commandments were proclaimed, just as 
they obeyed their parents. According to 
the critics, however, this pasaage (vs. 4-8) is 
a later passage than what comes before and 
after, and anticipates what was repeated 
after Sinai. “Prepare that which they 
bring in.”—By grinding or cooking. 
“They gather.”—It is not to be supposed 
that it lay on the ground like a deep snow; 
but it was scattered under the tamarisk 
bushes, perhaps, and required much labor 
to collect. “Ve shall know that the 
Lord hath brought you up.”—That it is 
Jehovah who has done this, and whose 
power is not exhausted. They were to know 
it by seeing his miraculous gifts. “Ye 
shall see the glory.” —Not any special mani- 
festation in the cloud, but the miracle of 
manna. ““In the evening flesh.”—The 
quails which would come in immense num- 
bers. “And Moses said.’’—With verse 
9 seems to begin a new form of the story, 
and it fits in at the end of verse 3. 
“* Aaron spake.’’—Moses felt unable to talk, 
and Aaron was his spokesman. “* Come 
near before the Lord.”—Before the place 
where Moses was, as the tabernacle was not 
yet made; but there were altars at Moses’s 
headquarters. “ Aaron spake unto the 
whole congregation.”—This cannot mean 
that all the two or three million heard him, 
but that he called the chief men, who told 
the people. “The glory of the Lord ap- 
peared.”’—The cloud somehow moved, or 
smoked, or was brilliant. “ With 
bread.’’—Not bread as we use the word, but 
vegetable food of any sort. 

Instruction.—The manna was a miracle, 
food from God. But all food is from God, 
and it is as great a task for God to make our 
food grow as to make manna. We should 
see God in ordinary food as well as in mir- 
acles. 

Raining manna did not take responsibili- 
ty from the people. They had to work hard 
still, taking care of flocks, finding them pas- 
ture, «m1 even the manna required long 
hard work to pick it up. God makes us 
work for a living, and if any people did not 
work they were worth nothing. 

All our conduct is a testof our character. 









































We are all the time on trial, as long as we 
live. 

The manna is the type of Christ. He him- 
self makes it the type of himself. He says 
he is the true bread, that he came down 
from Heaven just as the manna did. He 
says he will give his disciples the hidden 
manna, hidden in the ark. That all means 
that we are to take Christ by faith, and to 
trust him for his goodness and for pardon. 

The Sabbeth existed long before Moses. 
It commemorates the end of the creation. 
The Fourth Commandment only repeats it. 

The Sabbath is forrest. Under the old 
law it was to be kept with the most abso- 
lute strictness. Under the law of Christian- 
ity it is changed to another day, and becomes 
rather a day of privilege, but still to be ob- 
served for religious purposes. 

Murmuring is a great sin. But murmur- 
ing is complaining, finding fault with one’s 
condition, scolding about the weather, or 
with anything that depends on God’s provi- 
dence. A large part of our fault-finding 
really is against God who put us where we 
are. Our duty is to make the best of our 
circumstances, or to get into better if we 
can. A fre@ful nature is hateful to God and 
man. 

The Israelites thought they were murmur- 
ing against Moses when it was really against 
God. One who complains of his parents or 
teachers unreasonably is fighting God. 

God hears all our complaints. We may 
not think of him, but he hears us, and we 
should remember him. 

We are to be tested as much by our bless- 
ings as by our trials. A great many men 
find success harder to endure than suffer- 
ing. They are made heartless and heedless 
of others by success. 


News of the Week. 





DOMESTIC, 


.-Mr. O’Brien’s speech at Toronto, on 
May 16th, was drowned in the yells, groans, 
and hisses of a mob of Orangemen. On 
May 18th Mr. O’Brien delayed his departure 
for Ottawa until the 19th, and started out 
for a walk in the morning. He was attacked 
by a mob as he left his hotel. About half- 
way down Bay Street the crowd pressed 
him toa wall and began to throw bricks, 
eggs and sticks. An Associate Press re- 
porter was struck on the head with a stone 
and knocked senseless. O’Brien turned to 
the mob and shouted, “‘ You dogs! don’t 
you see we are unarmed?” His cry was 
answered by shouts of “Kill him,” and 
“Down with the Dynamiter.”’ He finally 
escaped to his hotel through a bicycle store. 
He was struck in several places by missiles, 
and severely bruised. Mr. O’Brien was 
given a warm welcome in Ottawa. At 
Kingston he was attacked after addressing 
an orderly and enthusiastic meeting on 
May 20th. Two hundred and fifty militia- 
men and one hundred artillery-men were 
ordered out to keep the peace. Most of the 
Toronto newspapers condemn the action of 
the mob in shouting down O’Brien. They 
take pride in the fact that Mr. O’Brien was 
not killed at this meeting, but they recog- 
nize that he was as effectually prevented 
from being heard there as though he had 
never entered the town. 


..There was a collision between the 
steamships “Celtic” and “ Britannic,’ on 
Thursday last, 350 miles out from this port. 
A dense fog hung over the sea at the time. 
The “Celtic” hit the ‘“ Brittanic’” in the 
port quarter, and knocked a hole in her side 
big enough for a man to enter. It was sup- 
posed at first that the ‘‘ Brittanic” would at 
once go to the bottom, and the officers had 
to keep the passengers back from the boats 
with drawn pistols. Five boat-loads of 
women and a few frightened men were put 
on board the “Celtic,” and by that time it 
was ascertained that the “ Brittanic’’ would 
float. In the collision it is said seven were 
killed, and twenty more hurt. Four were 
buried at sea. The collision occurred at 
5:20 o’clock on Thursday afternoon. The 
vessels were very close together when they 
became visible each to those aboard of the 
other, though the whistles had been heard 
back and forth for some minutes. Noone 
was hurt on the “Celtic.”” Both steamships 
reached Sandy Hook on Saturday, and 
landed many of their passengers. 


..Sir Edward Thornton and Mr. Braith- 
waite on May 16th received from London a 
cablegram instructing them to reject the 
last proposition made by the Virginia legis- 
lative committee. They communicated 
their instructions to the legislative commit- 
tee to-night and asked them to reconsider 
their proposition. This the Virginia repre- 
sentatives refused to do, and negotiations 
were closed. 

....The bill providing for the completion 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Artin Cen- 








tral Park, passed the Senate at Albany on 
May 16th. The bill goes directly to the Gov- 
ernor. The amount to be expended on the 
Museum and the several parks in the civy, 
included in the bill, is limited to $1,500,000. 


.»Ex-Governor William Smith, of Vir- 


ginia, long familiarly known as “ Extra | 


Billy,” died at his home in Warrenton, Va., 
on May 18th. On September 6th he would 
have completed his ninetieth year. He was 
twice Governor of Virginia. 


...In the joint session of the Florida 
Legislature, on May 19th, the vote for 
United States Senator resulted as follows: 
Samuel Pasco, 84; Goodrich (Republican), 
17. Mr. Pasco was declared elected United 
States Senator. 


.. Judge Pardee, of the United States 
Circuit Court in Atlanta, Ga., in a suit tried 
on May, 19th, held the Georgia Local Option 
law to be constitutional. The case will be 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


..As yet no jury has been obtained in 
the trial of Jacob Sharp, charged with bri- 
bery in the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
thiscity. The jury box has been filled sey- 
eral times. 





FOREIGN. 


...-The French Cabinet has resigned. In 
the debate on the budget on May 17th M. 
Ducage attacked the financial policy of the 
republic. President Goblet said that the 
present financial situation was the re- 
sult of the accumulated errors of past 
Governments. He wasready to work with 
the committee with the view of providing 
efficacious remedies. The Government de- 
sired to balance the budget even by fresh 
taxation if necessary. He reproached the 
committee with demanding reforms which 
it knew to be impracticable from a budget 
point of view. He found nothing that jus- 
tified the committee’s hostility either in the 
Government’s internal policy or in its for- 
eign policy, neither of which was lacking in 
wisdom and firmness. He was ready to co- 
operate again with the committee or to 
leave officc, as the Chamber might decide. 
The Chamber, by a vote of 275 to 259, re- 
jected the proposals of the Government, and 
proceeded to discuss the order of the day. 
M. Goblet then announced that the Cabinet 
would resign. As soon as this anouncement 
had been made the members of the Cabinet 
left the House. The minority was made up 
entirely of Republicans. The majority 
consisted of 167 Republicans and 108 re- 
actionaries. President Grévy accepted the 
resignation of Premier Goblet and his 
colleagues. M. de Freycinet went to the 
Elysee Palace on May 20th, and informed 
President Grévy that after a _ thor- 
ough consideration of the situation he had 
come to the conclusion that there was no 
satisfactory prospect of his being able to 
form a Cabinet that would endure. He 
therefore declined the task. It is thought 
that no cabinet can be formed which will 
omit General Boulanger whose policy and 
designs are quite popular. 


..There was the wildest enthusiasm in 
Queenstown, on May 21st, when the decision 
of the Court of Appeal was made known 
that Father Keller had been illegally im- 
prisoned. When released, he was met by 
brass bands and thousands of people parad- 
ing the streets of Cork and Queenstown 
carrying lighted torches. There is un- 
precedented joy over Father Keller’s release. 


..Dr. Junker, the explorer, has received 
a letter from Emin Pasha, dated December 
18th, and written at Wadelai. In this Emin 
Bey says he has obtained news and supplies 
from Zanzibar through an Arab whom King 
Mwanga permitted to pass through his .do- 
minions. At the time Emin Bey and all of 
his party at Wadelai were well, and King 
Mwanga was willing to allow the Arab to 
return to Zanzibar for fresh supplies. 


..The Czar of Russia is at present visit 
ing the country of the Don Cossacks. The 
Czar and the Czarina made a triumphal en- 
try into Tcherkask on May 19th. The Czar 


was saluted as a good Christian, a great | 


patriot and the anointed of the Lord. Five 
of the persons implicated in the recent plot 
on the Czar’s life were hung last week. 


..Prince Bismarck has instructed the 
German Ambassador at Paris, to advise the 
French Government, in the interests of 
peace, to conduct the ‘mobilizing experiment 
so as not to seem to menace the German 
frontier. In the meantime diplomatic rep- 
resentations have been postponed on account 
of the French ministerial crisis. 


.. Among the gems disposed of in the re- 
cent sale of the French crown jewels was 
sor aoe famous ‘‘Regent” pearl, which brought 
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PREACHING THE THEORY OF A 
FUTURE PROBATION. 


Ir the Gospel be, as evangelical believers 
hold it to be, a message sent by God to 
the world, to enlighten the darkened 
minds of men, to bring motives and pres- 
sures from unseen spheres to act upon 
their souls—under the divine grace which 
attends it to subdue their refractory wills, 
to suffuse their hearts with affectionate 
penitence, and to open clearly and fully 
before them the way that leads to eternal 
life—then the truths which it conveys 
from its infinite Author must be truths to 
be preached; to be preached with plain- 
ness and faithful completeness, with a 
fervent enthusiasm, and with an assured 
expectation of success. It does not seem 
possible that any argument can be needed 
to make this apparent, or that any argu- 
ment could make it more evident or more 
certain than itis. It is, indeed, a primary 
axiom under all forms of Christian in- 
struction. The fundamental idea on 
which evangelical effort proceeds, and on 
which the ministry of the truth is main- 
tained, is this idea—that the truths of the 
Word which brings life to the world are 
to be proclaimed, to be ‘‘heralded” as with 
trumpets, in all their scope, and with all 
the earnestness which their supreme im- 
portance demands. 

So the doctrine of man’s depravity by 
nature, and of his sinfulness in habitual 
practice, the doctrine of the atonement 
for sin by the mission and sacrifice of the 
Divine Son, of regeneration by the gra- 
cious operation of the Spirit of God, of 
faith in the recipient as the condition of 
transcendent celestial benefits, of the 
Judgment which follows death, and of the 





coming Immortality in which shall be un- 
folded the issues of Judgment—these 
truths, with the others related to them, 
ought to be and are presented to men by 
the earnest preacher wherever the Gospel 
of Christ is carried. Even the doctrine of 
the Trinity in God, which is not distinctly 
formulated in the Scripture, but which is 
there fully implied and imperatively indi- 
cated, is thus proclaimed; with the doc- 
trine of those Divine purposes of grace 
which are behind the Gospel, and which 
further and secure its success in the world; 
with the doctrine of the Church, as the 
associated body of believers in which the 
Spirit of Christ presides, and of worship and 
the sacraments as means of bringing men 
into fellowship with him. The character 
of God, as presented by Christ in its love- 
liness and majesty, is exhibited with con- 
stant tenderness and emphasis by him 
who understands the Gospel, and whose 
joy it is to minister of it; and the light 
from within the heavenly gates, with the 
vivid gleam reflected from admonitory 
words of the Master,is shed by such an 
one as fully as words can become the in- 
strument of its transmission, on the minds 
of those to whom the august message is 
borne. 

This is the way in which the representa- 
tive servants of Christ are to awaken, in- 
struct, and disciple the nations, under and 
for Him who has all power in his hands. 
This is the way in which, with the con- 
stant aids of his grace, they are to make 
his heavenly kingdom, of love and light, 
of righteousness and peace, co-extensive 
with the earth. The plan is adapted to in- 
telligent beings, by their intelligent Author 
and Governor. It was initiated, for its 
world-wide operation, through the minis- 
try of apostles and early evangelists. It 
has been followed by those who have suc- 
ceeded those early teachers, in faith and 
in service. The results which have al- 
ready been realized, vindicate its wisdom 
and predict its success, while assuring us 
of its origin in a mind above man’s. Pen- 
itence, faith, gratitude, love, devoutness 
of spirit, a filial and free submission of 
spirit, a holy and exulting hope, with eager 
desire for the welfare of others, and for 
the honor and praise of Christ—these have 
been the fruit of such preaching, as the 
Holy Ghost has attended it with his bless- 
ing; and these were never so familiar be- 
fore in human experience, so widely ex- 
hibited in the consciousness of nations, or 
so prophetic of universality, as they are 
at this hour. 

It has seemed at times to Christians of 
this day,as it seemed to our fathers in 
the keen exultation of their early mis- 
sionary enterprise, that millennial tri- 
umphs might not be far off; that the 
recent rapid opening to the Gospel of 
islands and continents, with the rushing 
advance of all means of intercourse be- 
tween Christian lands, and between these 
and the regions of heathenism,were almost 
visibly the physical instruments furnished 
in Providence for the widest and swiftest 
proclamation of the truth. It has been 
hoped that the day was steadily and 
rapidly approaching when the world 
should have heard the gracious tidings 
which angels announced, and which 
Christian hearts have found as sweet and 
as divinely impressive, from that day to 
this, as when the radiant Bethlehem 
brightness first reflected from 
New Testament pages. But this result 
has always been expected to come, as 
thus far it has come, as the effect of the 
clear and full proclamation of the Gospel, 
with divine grace attending it. It is the 
ineradicable idea, in all the branches of 
the believing Evangelical Church, that 
by what appeared to Roman and to Greek 
the ‘‘ foolishness of preaching,” the world 
is to be subdued to the truth; that the 
Lord who brought this may have meek do- 
minion and kingly power to the ends of 
the earth. 

Certainly, then, if the recent theory of 
a Future Probation waiting for men be- 
yond the present, in any proper sense 
belongs to the Gospel, either as an ele- 
ment inhering in it, or as a hypothesis 
legitimately and vitally associated with it, 
it ought to be preached—preached with 
clearness, earnestness and effect. This 
freshly outbreaking light should not be 
put under a bushel, or under a bed, any 
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more tharfany other. If the sword of the 
Spirit has in this doctrine either the edge or 
the back of its blade, it ought to be sharp- 
ly and vigorously used, for striking down 
sin, and for opening the path to a surer and 
speedier victory for the Lord. If they 
to whom itis intrusted would be unto God 
a sweet savor of Christ, they must not be 
as those who deal deceitfully with his 
word, but must let the precious perfume 
forth, for the rejoicing of men in their 
spiritual sense, and for the higher glory 
of the Master. There would seem no room 
for doubt about this, almost no chance for 
it, in the mind of any one who knows in 
experience the power of God’s truth, who 
sees the vast conquests which it has made, 
and who recognizes in it the heavenly in- 
strument for human conversion and sancti- 
fication, ‘‘ the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” If this doc- 
trine is a part of God’s truth we have no 
more right to smother or hide it than we 
should have had when the Lord was on 
earth to seal his lips in the midst of his 
teaching, or to fetter his hand when he 
touched with clay the eyes of the blind. 
Yet singularly enough, this seems to be 
precisely what they are all the time doing, 
or trying to do, who hold this theory and 
are the zealous champions for it. 

One of the eloquent ministerial speak- 
ersat Des Moines is reported to have said 
that he, and some at least of those who 
agreed with him in believing the doctrine 
of Future Probation, ‘‘ had succeeded thus 
far in keeping it out of their pulpits.” We 
have certainly no disposition to be cap- 
tious or hypercritical, ina case where such 
vast interests are involved; but this ap- 
pears an extraordinary policy to be pur- 
sued and announced by those who believe 
this theory of Probation to be involved in 
the Gospel, or to be intimately associated 
with it as an inference from or a condition 
of its universality, and who recognize 
themselves as commissioned to declare 
that Gospel to men. Suppose one were to 
say: ‘‘ I believe in human depravity, in the 
Atonement, in regeneration by the Spirit, 
in the Judgment to come, in the heavenly 
reward, but thus far I have succeeded in 
keeping them out of my pulpit! I hold 
firmly to the authority of the Bible, at 
least as interpreted and sometimes 
amended by an instructed Christian con- 
sciousness, to the Divinity of our Lord, 
however partially demitted or eclipsed 
I may think it to have been in his earthly 
life, to the personal work of the Holy 
Ghost, to worship and the sacraments as 
divinely ordered means of grace; but thus 
far I have managed not to mention them!” 

The general Christian judgment would 
certainly be offended, not to say out- 
raged, by a statement of that sort. There 
is a hard sentence in Isaiah, lvi, 10, about 
some of the Lord’s watchmen of that 
time, which would surely be applied, with 
indignant emphasis, to one who should 
speak after this fashion. Yet we cannot 
see how the case substantially differs if 
one holds this theory of a Future Proba- 
tion, and believes it to belong to the Gos- 
pel,to be, in fact, necessary to the glory of 
that, and necessary to the just and suf- 
ficient exhibition of God,while he keeps a 
constant silence about it in his pulpit 
ministrations. It seems to us that earnest- 
minded disciples must spontaneously 
agree that if he believes it he ought dis- 
tinctly to set it forth, and to bring the 
full impression of it to animate 
and to sway his hearers, that they may 
see how merciful God is according 
to this conception of things, and what 
firm and ample ground they have for 
courage and hope concerning the future 
if they have not intelligently and con- 
sciously rejected Christ on this side of the 
grave. This is so important a part of the 
Gospel, if a part of it at all, it is a fact of 
such intensity and reach of significance in 
connection with man, if it be not a mere 
fanciful delusion, that no man who be- 
lieves it, and who feels that the Gospel 
with which it is connected has been in- 
trusted to him, has a right, it seems to us, 
to be silent about it. He need not, of 
course, preach it out of proportion, or 
with any impassioned superfluity of zeal, 
but preach it, so far as we can see, he 
ought to and must. 

If he declines, what reason can be pre- 
sented which does not at once reveal the 





disharmony between his theory and the 
Gospel? It will not do to say that there 
is danger of a divided congregation, for 
this is a risk which an honest minister, 
with the courage of his convictions, has 
often to face; nor to say that it may tend 
to make him unpopular, for his business 
is to be faithful, not popular, like a 
steward having a treasure in charge. It 
is the merest idleness of talk to say that 
this theory of a future Probation, is ‘“‘a 
secondary doctrine.” If it is a doctrine of 
God at all it dominates the entire provision 
of Redemption; it represents man as in- 
capable in himself of turning to God, 
and limits or lightens every warning. It 
compels all truth to follow its lines, and 
displaces the whole evangelical conception 
of the relation of life on earth to the here- 
after. The only reasons of which we can 
conceive which should hinder one who 
accepts and maintains it from presenting 
it in the pulpit, are the two which at once 
occur: the difficulty of finding texts to fit 
it, and the danger to hearers of having it 
presented. These are certainly, to our 
apprehension, sufficient reasons for silence 
about it; but they hardly can be urged 
without putting the | ypothesis to which 
they refer into an extremely dim and 
doubtful religious light. 

A multitude of texts would certainly 
have to be so interpolated with parentheti- 
cal clauses that their spiritual virtue would 
vanish with the change. How much im- 
pression could be made, for example, on a 
congregation of trained, aspiring and am- 
bitious young men in the Yale College 
Chapel by a text thus read, or thus inter- 
preted: ‘‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thine heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes; but know thou that for all these 
things God [after a merciful future proba- 
tion of measureless ages, following death] 
will bring thee into Judgment?” How 
far would any heathen officer be likely to 
understand the shivering fear of the 
Roman procurator when Paul was before 
him, and when ‘‘as he reasoned of right- 
eousness, temperance, and Judgment to 
come [when the untold means and oppor- 
tunities of grace waiting for men beyond 
the grave shall have been exhausted] 
Felix trembled”? and how much of re- 
straining terror would abide in the words 
of the great apostle about the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judg- 
ment of God, if they were followed by the 
words (Romans ii, 6), ‘‘ Who will render 
to every man [after the celestial powers 
and persuasions which the future is to 
bring, indefinitely prolonged, have been 
resisted] according to his deeds”? If any 
one feels that such suggested changes of 
the texts have in them an implicic irrever- 
ence, let him observe that the fault is 
not ours ; it belongs to the theory which 
necessitates the changes. 

This is obviously one good reason for 
not preaching on the suject. And another 
is found in the effect which such preach- 
ing must naturally produce on those who 
hear it.. Everybody knows, who is ob- 
servant of others, or clearly aware of 
what has passed in his own heart, that 
men are eager to take advantage of every 
suggestion which may help to release 
them from immediate obligation to take 
up the yoke, which is found in the end 
the pre-eminent privilege,of self-surrender 
to Christ. Almost any form of delusive 
device is not only accepted but is joyfully 
caught at for this purpose. They trans- 
form the truth that God is merciful into 
the fancy that he cannot regard sin or 
the sinner with holy severity. They exag- 
gerate the value of their social accom- 
plishments and ethical uprightness, till 
they practically persuade themselves that 
there is no difference, of any account, 
between themselves and the Christian; 
that they need no change, of aregenerated 
heart, to prepare them for a future as ra- 
diant as his, Any wrong committed by a 
nominal disciple encourages them. to dis- 
credit the Gospel. The fact that too 
often both ministers and churches fail to 
show an intense continuing solicitude for 
their conversion is interpreted by them as 
warranting the impression that such min- 
isters and Christians do not believe them 
in any danger, do not practically believe 
the appealing truths which they repeat. 
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They please themselves with a sense of 
security derived from the fact that men 
who are like-minded with them are in 
the majority, and that the public opinion 
of the world may fairly be construed as 
on their side. At any rate, death for them, 
they are confident, is still far off, and 
many other opportunities for repentance 
can be reasonably expected before the in- 
evitable hour arrives. It is as true now 
as in the day of the ancient Preacher that 
‘* because seritence against an evil work is 
not executed speedily, therefore the heart 
of the sons of menis fully set in them 
[emboldened] to do evil.” 

The strong, steady, controlling drift of 
human inclination runs always one way, 
toward the postponement, on any pre- 
text, of the service of Christ, in order to 
fuller immediate satisfaction in the pleas- 
ures of the world. This makes theories 
of religion constitutionally attractive, 
which leave men at liberty to postpone 
duty and to fasten their thoughts on 
earthly things, which offer them, some- 
times, a magnificent life in spheres be- 
yond, without insistence on the immediate 
repentance and faith to which they are 
averse. Rationalism and Ritualism touch 
elbows in this movement. The strenu- 
ous undercurrent in human hearts fights 
the pure Gospel, wherever presented, 
almost as the physical pull of the undertow 
fights the swimmer who is struggling 
toward the shore. In fact, a proof of the 
divinity of that Gospel, more intrinsic 
and more absolute than the evidence of 
miracles, is the fact that it never yields in 
the least to this perverse inclination. It 
insists on immediate consecration to the 
Lord, without excuse, without delay. It 
admonishes of tremendous risks involved 
in delay. If man had made it he would 
have made it simply ethical or ritual, or 
would carefully have put into it some 
comforting intimation of a long and 
large chance for personal salvation after 
the grave. There would have been no 
persecution of preachers if such an inti- 
mation had appeared. That none such ap- 
pears is an evidence as clear as if written 
in star-fires that the Word which claims 
the allegiance of the world, came not 
from man, but from Him above who fore- 
saw the evasions and resistances of the 
heart, and who shuts up the man who 
hears the word, with the tenderness of love 
and the foresight of omniscience, to im- 
mediate decision for righteousness and 
for Heaven. 

But now it is this very element, so ab- 
solutely excluded from the Gospel, which 
the abettors of the recent ‘‘ hypothesis” 
are trying persistently to thrust into it, 
and which they represent as essential to 
its glory. No wonder that if they are 
thoughtful and conscientious they hesi- 
tate to produce it in pulpit ministrations. 
It must require uncommon hardihood for 
those who feel that the souls of men are 
committed to their care, and who have 
held the evangelical faith, to say in effect 
to their listening congregations: ‘If any of 
you do not here clearly perceive and dis- 
tinctly reject the Lord of life, there will be 
ampler opportunity for you in the hereafter 
a probation more prolonged than the pres- 
ent, and probably more propitious, with 
means of grace and redemptive agencies 
operative in it of which we, as yet, have 
no conception”! Almost any man’s lips 
must pause and falter in such a statement. 
To fling a companion over a precipice into 
the gulf would no more be the inflicting 
of injury on the body than would bea 
representation like this the inflicting of 
an injury—more vast and momentous 
than words can picture—-on the souls of 
the hearers. Without the slightest author- 
ity from God it would offer them exactly 
what so many desire, a chance after 

death, a chance larger and brighter, in 
clearer light and longer leisure, than they 
have here had. It would leave them to 
enjoy the full fascination of worldly de- 
lights without troublesome expectations. 
It would cripple or cancel, almost more 
completely than Paganism itself, all 
motive to repentance which comes from 
a fearful looking for of Judgment. It 
would practically encourage them to ab- 
stinence from church-service, lest there 
some sudden vision of Christ might be 
flashed upon their souls. It would cer- 
tainly make the most earnest subsequent 





appeals for repentance to be to them as 
the song of one that hath a pleasant voice, 
and can play wellon an instrument. 

If any strange doctrine associated with 
the Gospel can make it a savor of death, 
and unto death, it certainly seems to us 
that this is the one. We are not sure that 
it is not more dangerous than Universal- 
ism itself, as pellets of poison disguised un- 
der sugar are more dangerous than when 
plainly exhibited. Absolute Universalism 
has the imperious moral sense for its con- 
stant antagonist, which cannot believe 
that death is for all men a plunge into 
glory, that the two thieves went with equal 
step to the gladness of Paradise, and that 
Judas was in Heaven before his Master. 
This offer of a chance for future salvation 
is more intelligible and more seductive. 
Each man will expect to improve it for 
himself; and we have a serious and pain- 
ful conviction that though it has not been 
preached in pulpits, the fact that it is 
known to be earnestly held by some ac- 
complished teachers and ministers, has 
already done a mischief which immortal- 
ity alone will develop. 

Weare not in the least surprised that 
for these reasons, with others, men while 
holding the theory should hesitate to 
preach it. Dr. Tyler preached, Dr. Taylor 
preached, Dr. Bushnell preached, what 
they believed the Gospel to involve. They 
well might do so, since each of their theo- 
ries called for a repentance immediate 
and complete, offered no excuses for put- 
ting it off, brought the whole pressure of 
a coming retribution following death to 
bear on men’s minds. This recent specu- 
lation no more stands in the line of their 
prelections, in theological meaning or in 
practical effect, than the deadly aconite 
stands in line with a healthful tonic tinct- 
ure of iron. Even those who hold it may 
well dread its dangerous effects. But it 
remains an astonishing fact that, while 
abstaining from preaching it themselves, 
they insist on intruding the hazardous 
speculation—too hazardous to be handled 
without extreme caution, even by experts 
—into Seminary teaching, and into the 
work of our oldest and greatest Mission- 
ary Society. It is, if possible, yet more 
astonishing that men who regard it sub- 
stantially as we do, who, at any rate, 
shrink from the slightest public indorse- 
ment of it, appear willing to further the 
effort of its advocates to secure for it this 
new dignity and currency, by changing 
the methods of the great institution whose 
business it is to proclaim without ceasing 
the Gospel of repentance; appear ready to 
inaugurate in its behalf a novel plan, which 
may, it is thought, be satisfactory to 
the churches, while promising also to give 
license and range to this speculative the- 
ory whose whole effect is to stimulate 
men to unauthorized hopes, and to en- 
courage delay of repentance—a theory 
which finds no foundation in the Bible, 
which cannot be presented to receptive 
congregations without immense peril, and 
trusting to which for the welfare of the 
soul, rather than to the words of the 
Master, is like stepping off from the 
mountain rock upon the thinnest film of 
fog. It is true now, as it was of old, that 
‘the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God.” But it is also equally true 
that the deceptive dreams of disciples are 
sometimes more dangerous than are the 
boldest skeptical harangues. 

Sete Haz 





FIRST THINGS FIRST. 


NOTHING is more important in this world 
than order. ‘“‘ First things first,” is one 
of the best rules possible to work out life’s 
problem by. The strong trend in most 
lives is to invert this order and seek to do 
second and third things first. In Mat- 
thew’s Gospel there are several first things 
suggested and insisted on by our Lord, 
which it will do us all good to take heed 
to. Let us set them forth in the order in 
which he has taught them. 

‘* First be reconciled to thy brother.” 
One of the bitter fruits of sin is that it has 
put brother against brother, and neighbor 
and friend against one another, Offenses 
have come between men. We have of- 
fended and injured each other. The 
world is full of bitternesses and grudges. 
Those who once walked in love and fel- 
lowship have quarreled and become alien- 





ated and estranged. The blessed Lord 
came into the world to reconcile men to 
each other as well as to God. His teachings 
show us that he is as much concerned for 
peace among men as between men and 
God. In the work of the Gospel, i. e. in 
reconciling men to God, one of the most 


‘frequent difficulties we meet with is that 


men have grudges and quarrels with each 
other. Unforgiveness rankles in their 
hearts, or else they have injured some one 
and are unwilling to make restitution or 
seek reconciliation. Pride rules in these 
latter cases, and there is an unwillingness 
to acknowledge wrong, or, if there is no 
wrong but some one esteems that he 
has been wronged, there is an unwilling- 
ness to seek out the brother and effect rec- 
onciliation or atonement. The plain teach- 
ing of Jesus is that no worship is accept- 
able to God which overlooks human rela- 
tions. Gifts brought to God’s altar will not 
be accepted if there is unreconciliation 
in our hearts to our brethren, or if there 
is unrighted wrong left over on our part. 
‘* Leave there thy gift, and go thy way: 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come and offer thy gift.” So far as the 
offerer is concerned he must first be rec. 
onciled to his brother before he may pre- 
sume further to worship God. Our Father 
will have no friendship from us if we 
withhold a like friendship from our broth- 
er; he will have no service at our hands if 
we refuse any service to man which we 
owe to him. For ‘if we love not our 
brother whom we have seen, how can we 
love God whom we have not seen?” 

How this goes down to the roots of 
things and lays bare the human heart! To 
love our neighbor as ourselves is as much 
a part of the eternal law of righteousness 
as to loveGod with all our heart. Itis 
true that our hearts must first be in rec- 
onciliation with God before we may have 
grace to be reconciled to man whom we 
have offended, but we may not assume 
reconciliation with God and pretend to go 
on with service to himin the way of gifts 
or worship unless we haye made things 
right with man. ‘‘ No service to me” 
says God, ‘‘ until you have rendered serv- 
ice of love, forgiveness and restitution to 
thy brother.” ‘‘ O, goodness!” exclaims 
Chrysostom, ‘‘O, exceedinglove to man! 
He makes no account of the honor due 
unto himself, for the sake of our love to- 
ward our neighbor. Let my service, says 
he, be interrupted, that thy love may con- 
tinue.” ‘* A deeper view is this,” says Dr. 
Morrison; “‘ it is God’s service to love our 
neighbor as we love ourselves.” Or, in 
other words, the teaching of our Lord is 
this: The first acceptable offering we may 
bring to God is to be reconciled with our 
brother. Let us not mistake. God does 
not say that we must settle all our quar- 
rels and make restitution for all our 
wrongs and actually seek out and be rec- 
onciled to our brethren before he will ac- 
cept us and forgive our sins; but that if 
we accept his reconciled love, then, be- 
fore anything else in the way of service, 
we must begin to put matters right with 
our neighbors. This is the first work for 
God. Forgiveness of injuries received or 
a purpose to make right injuries or wrongs 
done must be in our hearts put and car- 
ried out quickly in fact, if we will be true 
worshipers. 

Many persons whom one meets in the in- 
quiry room in the course of his ministry 
will not be reconciled to God because they 
are unwilling to forgive wrongs done to 
them, on the one hand, and are not will- 
ing to make restitution or acknowledg- 
ment of wrongs done by them, on the other 
hand, Only last week the writer met a gen- 
tleman who was evidently under deep con- 
viction for sin, and was much troubled 
about hissoul. In vain it was tried to point 
him to Christ as the ‘‘ way, the truth, and 
the life.” He seemed to know the truth 
perfectly. He was a cultured man and 
was familiar with the Scripture. Some 
surprise was expressed at his thorough 
knowledge of the way of salvation. ‘Oh, 
yes,” he replied, ‘“‘I know the way. I 
have been taught in thé Scriptures from 
my youth up. Iam the son of a clergy- 
man.” Finally,the writer said to him: ‘‘My 
dear friend, for the sake of your own soul, 
for the sake of the father who taught you, 
for the sake of Christ who died for you 
be reconciled to God; why hold out against 





him when you are convinced of your 
need; when you know the way so well 
and are in such deep anxiety for your 
soul.” ‘* Ah,” he replied, “I appreciate 
all these reasons: You say for the sake of 
my father. There is the trouble. I quar- 
reled with my father and left his house in 
anger twenty years ago, and have never 
seen or communicated with him since.” 
Here, indeed, was the pinch. He was not 
asked the nature of his quarrel, but it 
was manifest that he was caught in this 
net. He saw that before he could be rec- 
onciled to God he must, at least in his 
heart, be reconciled to his father, and that 
he must, as the first fruits of his new life, 
seek him out and settle the old quarrel. 
How unerring are the words of Christ. 
Another was heard to say not long since,‘‘I 
can’t be a Christian yet.” ‘‘Why not?” was 
asked. ‘‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘I have a 
quarrel with a man—a dispute about some 
business matters—and if I become a Chris- 
tian, he will besure to get the best of me 
in the settlement.” 

First things first. ‘‘ First be reconciled 
to thy brother; and then come and offer 
thy gift.” *‘ Love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” God’s salvation works itself out 
along the line of eternal righteousness. 
We are not saved ‘‘ by the deeds of the 
law,” but if we are saved the “ fruit of 
the Spirit, which is love,” will spring up in 
our lives, and the law will be fulfilled in 
us who walk not after the flesh but after 
the Spirit.” ‘‘We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we 
love the brethren. He that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death. Hereby per- 
ceive we the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren.” 

——} 


THE CONVICTION OF A BLAS- 
PHEMER. 


THE law of New Jersey contains the fol- 
lowing provision in respect to the crime of 
blasphemy: 








“Tf any person shall willfully blaspheme 

the holy name of God by denying, cursing, 
or contumeliously reproaching his being 
or providence, or by cursing or contumeli- 
ously reproaching Jesus Christ, or the Holy 
Ghost, or the Christian religion, or the holy 
Word of God, that is, the canonical Scrip- 
tures contained in the books of the Old and 
New Testament, or by profane scoffing at or 
exposing them or any of them to contempt 
or ridicule, then every person so offending 
shall, on conviction thereof, be punished by 
a fine not exceeding two hundred dollars, or 
imprisoned at hard labor not exceeding 
twelve months, or both.” 
This law, though originally enacted in 
colonial times, was re-enacted in 1844; 
and when the statutes of that state were 
revised in 1874, it was still retained as a 
part of the law of the state, and has so re- 
mained ever since. 

One Charles B. Reynolds, who had been 
a Christian minister, and subsequently 
became an infidel, as well as a vulgar 
blackguard, was recently indicted on the 
charge of blasphemy under this law. The 
offense charged consisted in the circula- 
tion of an infidel pamphlet written and 
published by him, in Morristown in that 
state. The pamphlet was produced in 
court upon his trial last week, and the 
fact was proved that he had circulated it 
as charged in the indictment. No evi- 
dence was offered in the defense. Colonel 
Ingersoll, the infidel lawyer, acting as his 
counsel, spread himself at full length on 
the doctrine of free thought and free 
speech in matters of religion. The jury 
promptly returned a verdict of guilty 
under the law, and the judge imposed 
upon Mr. Reynolds a fine of twenty-five 
dollars in addition to the costs of the trial, 
the whole amounting to about one hun- 
dred dollars. 

We have not seen the pamphlet pub- 
lished and circulated by Mr. Reynolds; 
yet we assume, from the verdict of the 
jury, that its contents brought it within 
some one or more of the prohibitory pro- 
visions of the law. This being the fact, 
then the jury were bound by their oath to 
render a verdict of guilty. They had 
nothing to do with the propriety or wis- 
dom of the law, or with the doctrine of 
free speech. The law said that that sort 
of free speech which it describes, ghall be 
treated as a crime; and the only question 
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for the jury was whether Mr. Reynolds 
had committed the offense specified. 

The question of criminal blasphemy has 
not infrequently been considered by the 
courts of this country. The settled doc- 
trine is that, in this country at least, men 
are not forbidden to think and freely ex- 
press their opinions on the subject of re- 
ligion, provided they do so in a manner 
that is decent, and not offensive to the 
general sensibilities of the community. 
No one has a right to outrage these sensi- 
bilities by gross and vulgar contumely 
against the Christian religion, any more 
than he has to walk naked in the streets. 
Judge Cooley, in his ‘* Constitutional Lim- 
itations,” p. 471, observes: 


** Some acts would be offensive to public 
sentiment in a Christian community, and 
would tend to public disorder, which, in a 
Mohammedan or pagan country, might be 
passed without notice, or be regarded as 
meritorious. The criminal laws of every 
country have reference in a great degree to 
the prevailing public sentiment, and punish 
those acts as crimes which disturb the peace 
and order or tend to shock the moral sense 
of the community. The moral sense is meas- 
urably regulated and controlled by the re- 
ligious belief; and therefore it is that those 
things which, estimated by a Christian stan- 
dard, are profane and blasphemous, are 
properly punished as offenses, since they 
are offensive in the highest degree to the 
general publicsense, and have a direct ten- 
dency to undermine the moral support of the 
laws and corrupt the community.” 

This puts the law against blasphemy on 
the true ground, and does not imply any 
improper infringement upon the right of 
free speech. We trust that the time will 
never come when men in this country 
will, with impunity, be permitted to black- 
guard the generally accepted religion of 
the people. The people have the right to 
be protected by law against such an out- 
rage. 

Fe 


A PROPHET. 


No one can now afford to overlook the 
growing Labor party which has Henry 
George for its prophet. It is interesting 
for those who have been identified with 
the old parties to observe what he has to 
say about its effect upon them. To the 
new Labor party, says Mr. George in his 
Standard, it is a matter of utter indiffer- 
ence what its effect will be on the old 
parties, as the two are equally hostile to 
its principles. 

The first of the two parties to suffer 
from the advent of the new Labor party, 
says The Standard, would be the Demo- 
cratic and for a similar reason to that 
which makes the Prohibition party a 
menace chiefly to the Republicans. It 
says: 

“The Republicans have always pretended 
to be the friends of temperance, but their 
leaders have never for a moment had any 
intention of alienating the powerful sup- 
port given to the party by numbers of 
liquor sellers. Hence sincere prohibitionists 
when finally convinced that the Republican 
party would never grant their demands, 
withdrew from its ranks, making it the 
chief loser by the political prohibition move- 
ment. Inasimilar fashion the Democratic 
party has always professed a peculiar solic- 
itude for the rights and interests of work- 
ingmen, without the slightest thought of 
sundering the close relations existing be- 
tween its managers and powerful monopo- 
lies andl corporate cormorants. The work- 
ingmen are beginning to find out the falsity 
of its pretenses, and their establishment of 
a separate party here tells most against the 
party that had embraced the larger number 
of New York workingmen. In states where 
the tariff delusion or some other fraudulent 
pretense has given the majority of their 
votes to the Republican party, that organi- 
zation will be the first to suffer by this new 
movement,” 


The Standard says that an analysis of 
the votes in this city shows that 18,551 
Republicans voted for George for Mayor, 
and 41,821 Democrats, besides nearly 7,- 
000 who did not vote for other candidates 
of either party. Had the new movement 
extended to state officers, the state would 
have gone Republican by over 15,000 ma- 
jority, on the New York City defection 
alone. 

Taking a longer look ahead, says The 
Standard, the Republican party will have 








no reason to rejoice in its short superior- 


ity. It will become the acknowledged 
‘s party of caste, privilege, money and re- 
action in a democratic country, and its 
extinction will be inevitable.” The Dem- 
ocratic party, losing New York, will have 
no chance of carrying a Presidential elec- 
tion, and the members of that party will 
have to choose between the party of labor 
and the party of caste. Between the two 
the struggle will be brief, and the Repub- 
lican party, after the burial of the Demo- 
cratic, will be consigned to a hopeless 
minority. 

Here is, certainly, robust faith. It is 
this kind of enthusiastic assertion and 
magnificent prophecy that gives Henry 
George the following of a credulous con- 
stituency. He asserts that of all values 
only land values (without buildings or 
improvements) should be taxed; he asserts 
that this taxation should be up to the 
limit of their total annual rental; and 
then he prophesies that this will abolish 
poverty. The proof of the assertions, and 
the link between the assertions and the 
prophecy, are hardto find. Then he adds 
the assertion that the country is all agog 
to adopt the theory, and the prophecy 
that the Labor party will first grind the 
Democratic party to powder and then put 
its foot on the neck of the Republican 
party. When the Democratic party breaks 
up, and its elements divide between the 
Labor party and the Republican, we 
venture to guess—we don’t prophesy— 
that the solid middle class, the class that 
has ambition to better itself, the class that 
has gathered a competence and knows 
where its next week’s bed and board are 
coming from, will not find it difficult to 
rule the country. 

— - 


DR. WHITON’S RESTORATION. 


WE print on another page a note from 
Dr. James M. Whiton, which reached us 
too late for insertion in last week’s paper, 
but to which we give the first place avail- 
able. It does not call for extended reply. 
Our reference to him a fortnight since was 
not meant to be ‘‘eulogistic,” but frankly 
expressive of the respect and cordial esteem 
which we entertained for him. We 
thought that he had spoken more plainly 
than had others, on the subject in which 
they are interested in common; we were 
glad that he had done so, and honored him 
for it, as we said. If we in any way mis- 
represented his views we certainly did not 
intend it, as must be apparent from the fact 
that we quoted so fully the significant pas- 
sages in his paper upon which our remarks 
were founded. We certainly gave our 
readers ample opportunity to compare for 
themselves the text with the comment, 
and at once to detect us in any incorrect or 
exaggerated statement. 

When he said distinctly that the larger 
part of those who had ever heard the 
name of Christ, back to the earliest Chris- 
tian centuries, had had him presented 
under forms so incongruous with his 
spirit that, practically, they stood toward 
him on thesame moral ground with the 
heathen, and that, therefore, what gave 
credibility to the larger hope for the 
heathen must logically give it also for the 
larger number of nominal Christians, 
the declaration seemed to us sufficiently 
broad to be called ‘‘ comprehensive”; and 
though he intimated—in a sentence which 
we fully quoted—that some limitations 
might be attached to the Restorationism 
logically involved, according to him, in 
the Andover hypothesis, he did not set 
forth, in even the vaguest outline, what 
he supposed that these might be. In fact, 
his closing words, representing his expec- 
tation of the passing away of the belief 
that a devil is to have permanence in the 
universe, if it was anything but a rather 
forced rhetorical turn, could hardly mean 
less than that he anticipated either the an- 
nihilation of such evil persons in the crea- 
tion, or their ultimate restoration to ho- 
liness and to God. This certainly appeared 
a pretty ‘‘ universal” reach of his hope, 
and of the hypothesis which furnishes its 
basis. Indeed, we do not yet understand 
what practical limitations, either ‘‘ quali- 
tative ” or ‘‘ quantitative,” can pertain to 
any scheme of Restoration which looks for- 
ward hopefully to replacing Satan upon 
his throne as an angel of light, and mak- 
ing him whom the Lord saw falling as 





lightning frog. Heaven become again the 
Son of the Morning. 

But our previous article was not writ- 
ten either to misrepresent the views of Dr. 
Whiton, or to give them any strained con- 
struction, or certainly to commence any 
controversy with him. If his words did 
not mean what we conceived them to 
state orimply, either his style was not as 
transparent as we thought, or we were 
dull of apprehension. We publish his 
note, and with it leave the discussion of 
his paper. His characterizing of our re- 
mark that we did not certainly know how 
many ministerial members are embraced 
inthe New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tion, as an ‘ ostentation of ignorance,” 
may not have been discourteously in- 
tended; we desire to think that it was not, 
since he asks us to print it, though it has 
a rough sound. We did not know, and 
what is perhaps still more unfortunate, we 
do not know now, how many members 
are united in that body. We wrote with 
only the Year Book before us, in which 
such particulars do not appear. As oppor- 
tunity offers we will look up the ‘* Min- 
utes ” to which he refers, and get the in- 
formation. That part of our education has 
no doubt been neglected. Of course, the 
more numerous the ministers are who so 
unanimously indorsed his paper, the more 
significant it becomes as representing the 
current thought among those who agree 
with himin favoring the theory ofa fu- 
ture Probation,with such Restoration as is 
admittedly implied, and in antagonizing, 
on behalf of this theory, the established 
methods of the American Board. 


Editorial Notes. 





A GODLY woman who is now dead, and, as 
we cannot doubt, in Heaven, was in the hab- 
it of meditating much upon death, not be- 
cause she was afraid to die, but rather be- 
cause she was thoughtful and saw the mys- 
teries which overhang that event. She was 
a cheerful, and not a gloomy or doubting 
Christian. One of her oft-repeated remarks 
in regard to death was this: ‘‘ We must all 
learn that great secret for ourselves.” 
This is the simple truth. Just what it is to 
die, cOnsidered in all the events connected 
therewith, is, even with the Bible in our 
hands, a profound secret, which cannot. be 
solved by positive knowledge so long as we 
remain in this world. The dead never come 
back to tell us what death was to them; and 
we have no observation or experience that 
can cross the gulf which separates us from 
them. Our direct intercourse with them 
absolutely terminates at death. We see 
them and hear them no more. We must 
hence learn for ourselves what death is, not 
to the body, but to the soul, which is the es- 
sential element of our being in even our 
present life. Being thus ignorant while 
here, what we want, and in order to be 
peaceful and happy in view of death, must 
have, is some form of religious faith which 
grasps the great future that lies beyond 
death, and assures us that it will be well 
with us after we have left this world. This 
is precisely what is given to us in the Word 
of God, and especially in its plan of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. That Word, 
though it does not make us as familiar with 
the future as we are with the present, pub- 
lishes good news in regard to those who 
“die in the Lord,” and “sleep in Jesus.” It 
is well with them. Their condition after 
death is much better than it was before. 
They are far happier than they were in this 
sinning and suffering world. 

SomE of the statements made by the Rev. 
Mr. Veenschoten, in his articles in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, present the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in such an unfavorable light as com- 
pared with the Presbyterian Church, as re- 
gards her interest in foreign missions, that 
the Rev. Henry N. Cobb, Secretary of the 
Reformed Board of Foreign Missions is un- 
willing they should go unchallenged. He 
says: 

For “the year ending May 18th, 1886” (more 
correctly May Ist), the Presbyterian Church is 
stated to have contributed to Foreign Missions 
at the rate of $1.11 per member, the Reformed 
Church 9 cents. These figures are given to 
illustrate and confirm the statement that there 
is, in the Reformed Church, a “lack of enthu- 
siasm” in regard to foreign missionary work 
which puts it far behind the Presbyterian 
Church. What are the facts? 

The Presbyterian Church numbered 661,809, as 
stated in the Minutes of the General Assembly 
of 1886; the Reformed Church, 8,067. The en- 
tire receipts for Foreign Missions, in the Pres- 
byterian Church, were $745,164.46, being $1.12 
per member; of the Reformed Church $86,386.35, 





being $1.04 per member. If the native commu- 
nicants in the mission fields be deducted, as 
contributing nothing (in the Reformed Church 
at least) to these funds, the home strength of 
the two Churches will be found to be, Presby- 
terian, 614,025; Reformed, 81,427, and the rate of 
contribution for Presbyterian Church $1.15, 
Reformed, $1.06. If, further, the amount of 
legacies be deducted, as not being the gift or 
contribution of living members, the result is 
$683,975.92, or 98144 cents per member for Presby- 
terian foreign missions, and $81,080.66, or 994% 
cents for the Reformed. Such comparisons are 
not gracious. But they are made in no un- 
friendly or boastful spirit. They would not be 
made at all were it not to offset those ungra- 
ciously made before. 

There are other figures, if I may be allowed to 
give them, which involve no comparison with 
others, but only with ourselves. Up to 1883 the 
average yearly receipts for foreign missions in 
the Reformed Church were about $65,000. For 
the four succeeding years they have been $84,567 
an increase of nearly $20,000. Such an advance 
certainly does not argue a “ lack of enthusiasm.” 
The receipts have been larger, for the year 
closing April 30th, 1887, than they have ever 
been before, except on two occasions, when 
special efforts were made to remove existing 
debts. 

For the last four years a General Missionary 
Conference has been regularly held, in October 
or November, representing the entire Church, 
and attended, so far as possible, by delegates 
from every Classis. Whoever has attended those 
Conferences must, I think, acknowledge that 
if the Reformed Church is enthusiastic in noth- 
ing else, it has a genuine and growing enthu- 
siasm for mission work, both at home and 
abroad. In point of interest, earnest purpose, 
spiritual power and uplift, lofty enthusiasm in 
the cause of Christ, they have been second only, 
if at all, to the Annual Meetings of the Ameri- 
can Board. In fact, I am not prepared to admit 
that—except as regards the numbers in attend- 
ance—the last two, at Fonda and Brooklyn, were 
second even to those. 


The Tribune says: 

“ The alumni of the Hartford Theological Sem- 

inary have taken a decided stand against the so- 
called new theology, and have asked the faculty 
*to adopt some radical and comprehensive plan 
by which the character and work of this in- 
stitution, and especially the relation its teaching 
holds to the present discussion of biblical inter- 
pretation and eschatology, may be brought and 
kept before the public in a definite and unmis- 
takable manner.’” 
We heartily congratulate the alumni of that 
institution on their loyalty to the Bible, and 
hope its Faculty will at once adopt the 
suggestions made to them as above. If 
those Andover and New Haven theologians 
and “speculators,” who have “ advanced ”’ 
beyond the inspired teachings of Scripture, 
want a new seminary of their own, and can 
get from living men an endowment sufficient 
to furnish them with bread and butter, let 
them go to work, as others have done in 
the past, and establish one, and if they 
want to present to the heathen a gospel 
of their own invention, we don’t think, 
to say the least, that the heathen 
will object to it. But we hope the 
managers of the American Board may 
be let alone, and permitted still to cling to 
the written word of God, whose author com- 
mands Christian teachers to go into all the 
world and preach the Gospel.’’ They should 
do this without the illegal use of trust funds, 
given by either the dead or the living. We 
believe in “free thought,” and also in * free 
speech ”’—even among the wildest “ specula- 
tors ’’—if they will furnish their own halls 
and pay their own bills while so doing. Un- 
invited they have no right to enter any 
church or stand on any platform to teach 
any of these new views which they are 
forced to admit are ‘‘ mere speculations.” 


THE following dispatch from Constanti- 
nople appeared in our daily papers last Sat- 
urday : 

It is stated that the convention between Eng- 
land and Turkey provides that the British shall 
evacuate Egypt three years hence. If after that 
time internal troubles arise in Egypt, British 
and Turkish troops shall re-occupy the country 
jointly or separately, as the two Governments 
may agree upon. No other power shall be al- 
lowed to intervene in Egyptian affairs. 

We fail to understand how England, 
especially under a Conservative ministry, 
could agree to name a date for depart- 
ure from Egypt, whether it be three years or 
five years hence, with the intention of stand- 
ing by the agreement. To evacuate will be 
utterly self-stultifying. Why did England 
go to Egypt ? Certainly not to namea date 
for going away. She went there to accom- 
plish certain reforms; to render the present 
government stable; to avert the long-threat- 
ening financial disaster; and, more than all, 
and inclusive of all, to render the route to 
India, by the Suez Canal, permanently safe 
and secure. Whois tosay whether it will 
take three years, four years, or five years 
more to accomplish these things? A cattle 
murrain, such as occurred soon after Ismail 
ascended the throne, might make it ten 
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years, or an unwented overflow of the Nile 
and the re-opening of friendly trade with the 
Sfidan might see the country prosperous 
within two years. The absurdity of the sec- 
ond sentence of the dispatch proves the false 
basis of the agreement. Is England plan- 
ning for another bombardment and another 
Tel-el-Kebir ? Howelse could she re-occupy 
the country and quell internal disturbances 
than by a repetition of the experiences of 1882? 
Of course there would be no more likelihood 
of joint ag®eement and joint occupation by 
England and Turkey in case of a second cry 
of “Egypt for the Egyptians” than there 
was in Arabi’s day. As to the non-inter- 
ference of other powers, that will not be 
so easily prevented if England, in the event 
of a squabble, shall have no troops nearer 
than Malta or Gibraltar. The fact is that Eng- 
land, to maintain her power in Egypt, which 
she would seek to do even under this plan 
of evacuation, must stand by her present 
military occupation for a long time to come, 
perhaps even permanently. Her own inter- 
ests and the welfare of Egypt hang upon oc- 
cupation. We believe that England, before 
three years are ended, will recognize this in 
spite of conventions and agreements. 

It is our confirmed conviction that for law- 
less violence and inhumanity, whether in 
Ireland or Canada, the Orangemen are worse 
than the Catholics. The history of the riots 
in Belfast shows it,and so does the treatment 
of Mr. O’Brien, by the mobs of Toronto and 
Kingston. In both these places it would 
seem as if there had been a real attempt to 
murder the Irish agitator. He has not been 
properly protected by the police,and when he 
went out to take a walk he was set upon, 
and after receiving personal violence, barely 
escaped with his life. All this will not make 
Canada love the Queen’s rule any better. 
We cannot imagine anything more disas- 
trous, from the point of view of the merest 
prudence, to those who want to hold Can- 
ada firmly to her British moorings, while 
those who wish to make Canada independ- 
ent may well chuckle over the affair. What- 
ever may be the success of Mr. O’Brien’s 
mission in appealing to the peoplé of Can- 
ada to condemn Lord Lansdowne’s cruel 
evictions, he will have a further political 
influence, which was not in his direct ob- 
ject. 7 ee eas : 

Ir seems that the Confederate bondhold- 
ers abroad have not given up hope of 
getting their money back. Here is a col- 
umn advertisement on the first page of the 
LondonJewish World, addressed to holders of 
Confederate bonds, by the Confederate States 
Bondholders’ Committee, which offers its 
services to collect the money. This com- 
mittee, of which Gabriel Lindo is secretary, 
tells what a deep impression their,counsel, 
Judge Fullerton, of this city, made, when he 
argued in favor of the payment of the Con- 
federate bonds before a Congressional Com- 
mittee. The people of the United States, 
says Mr. Lindo, now discuss the question of 
paying that debt “‘with dignity and re- 
spect.”’ He says: 

**Never since the close of the Civil War has 

the position of the bondholders been so hopeful 
as to-day. Derision and ridicule have practically 
ceased; public opinion in the United States is 
now favorable to a considerate discussion of the 
Confederate debt, and a footing of incalculable 
importance has been obtained in the United 
States Congress.” 
No intelligent American believes there is 
the Jeast chance that these bonds will ever 
be paid. The Constitution, common sense 
and national usage forbid it, and it will 
never do for this country to encourage peo- 
ple to make investments in schemes for the 
overthrow of its Government. 


.. Here are two cases in which hotels re- 
fuse to provide for respectable colored peo- 
ple. William A. Hazell, an architect and 
designer of mosaic stained glass, living in 
Minneapolis, is engaged in St, Paul two or 
three days in the week, and finds it difficult 
to get accommodation at a hotel. Having 
been refused at other hotels, with the words: 
** We’re full,’”’ he told the clerk of the Asto- 
ria that he believed he was lying. The 
clerk got angry, and told Mr. Hazell to get 
out. He refused, and the proprietor called a 
policeman who took him to the station 
house, the first lodging house he had found 
that was not “full.’’ The Municipal Court 
dismissed the charge of disorderly conduct 
brought against him, and he will bring suit 
for damages against the hotel. Twenty col- 
ored couples from Reading, Penn., went to 
Bethlehem the other day to attend a so- 
ciable, but not a hotel would entertain 
them. This, remember, is at the North. 


..»Dr. R. D. Hitchcock, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, has long preached 
the doctrine that the Church should regard 
its theological students as its cadets, just as 
the State does its military students, and 





should support them in their special course 
of study. That theory would yet allow, or 
require that while in training for the 
Church they should, as they can, do service 
for it. This seminary has now perfected a 
plan by which a considerable number of 
students can, by engaging in Sunday-school 
and missionary work, receive from one hun- 
dred to two hundred and sixty dollars a 
year. This work will be under the direction 
of the Rev, A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Superin- 
tendent of the City Mission, than whom no 
man is better qualified to give the training 
required. Here several objects are gained 
at once—drill of students, economy of evan- 
gelistic work, and support of students. 


..-Mr. Hoadley’s argument, in this issue, 
for evangelizing our cities, is unanswerable. 
It is now more and more seen that we are in 
not so much danger of neglecting the coun- 
try as we are of neglecting the city. Think 
of a region a mile square in this city, with 
fifty thousand population, in which there is 
but one Protestant church, and that one 
in which the German language is used! 
By way of per contra to Mr. Hoadley’s 
plea for the cities, we notice that three 
churches, in a single Florida Presbytery, have 
left the Southern for the Northern Presby. 
terian Church, on the ground that more pe- 
cuniary aid can be had from the latter. 
The Christian Observer explains that the 
strong city presbyteries spend nearly all the 
money they collect for missions for their 
own fields, and leave almost nothing for the 
country districts. We notice, with pleasure, 
that there is not a word about stealing 
churches. 


--Henry George’s Standard says that 
the imposition of taxation on land values, 
as it should be up to the grand rental value, 
“‘would easily give New York City an annual 
revenue of a hundred million dollars, to be 
expended on works of public necessity, 
utility, comfort and luxury.” But what if 
New York does not require any such amount 
of revenue as that? Will Henry George 
have unnecessary taxes levied on land, just 
for the purpose of annihilating its value as 
property, and then hunt about for the pur- 
pose of discovering some way of expending 
it, just as we are now doing as a nation with 
our surplus revenue? Just that is what he 
proposes, to collect money from the land- 
holder to distribute among the landless. 


..The Christian at Work finds one ob- 
jection to union of the Reformed Church 
with the Congregational, that it would no 
longer be possible “‘ to enforce the preaching 
and explaining of the Heidelberg Catechism 
‘from cover to cover’’’ once in four years. 
But how dothey succeed in enforcing it now? 
Is it not pretty much a matter of liberty? 


..Dr. Young, in his “‘ Night Thoughts,” 
says: 
“ Heaven gives us friends to bless the present 
scene: 

Resumes them to prepare us for the next.” 
Let us thank God that we once had these 
friends, accept the loss of them with submis- 
sion to his will, imitate their virtues, and 
hope to meet and know them in Heaven. 


..-Colonel Saunderson, the red-hot Or- 
angeman Member of Parliament from Bel- 
fast, got off a nice bull in a speech the other 
night. He is thus reported: 

“T donot think that the Irish hot water at- 
tained boiling heat until November last, when 
Ireland was visited by those two Radical Siam- 
ese twins—Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Conybeare— 
who came over to Ireland like two political Col- 
orado beetles, to infect with a double portion of 
their venom the Irish .stew which they came to 
stir up.” 

Water made boiling by two Siamese twins, 
like Colorado beetles who infect an Irish 
stew with their venom—surely, that is good! 


. Chief-Justice Waite, Mr. JusticeMiller, 
and Mr. Justice Field, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, have each of them, 
reached their seventy-first year, and Mr. 
Justice Bradley is in his seventy-fourth. 
All these members of the court, having 
been in the service for ten years, and having 
passed their seventieth year of age, can, if 
they choose, now retire from the service, 
and yet retain tneir salaries for the remain- 
der of life. It seems not unlikely that some, 
or all of them, will ere long take this course, 
perhaps during the administration of Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 


.. The Pope has, at last, in a Latin letter 
to Archpishop Corrigan, indorsed fully his 
treatment of Dr. McGlynn, and has distinct- 
ly condemned his land theory. It is absurd 
to think that the Catholic Church, with its 
large landed property in New York, could be 
persuaded to accept the confiscatiomi of land 
by the State as in any possible way a right- 
eous thing. But we do not notice that Br. 
McGlynn’s Catholic followers cease to shout 
for him through any respect for the Pope’s 
views on the subject. 





.. The Norwich (Conn,) Bulletin, though 
believing in Mr. Blaine, is constrained to 
say: 

“The unreasonable prejudice against Mr. 

Blaine, which cost him many good Republican 
votes in 1884, is just as liable to exist next year 
as it did three years ago.” 
Republicans will be politically wise in not 
trying Mr. Blaine a second time, since this 
prejudice, whether “unreasonable” or not, 
would be very sure to kill him, if nominated 
as their candidate for President. 


..Probably the most vicious form of 
amusement we have in this country is horse- 
racing. It might continue in as respectable 
and decent a way as cricket or chess, and 
not fail to improve the breed of horses, with- 
out the accompaniments of gambling and 
drinking; but somehow they have attached 
themselves to it. The pools at horse-races 
are contaminating and ruinous beyond tell- 
ing to eur young men, and any mercy to 
them, from a legislature or a governor, is a 
bitter offense against public morals. 


..Here is a case in Mississippiin which 
the color prejudice does not stand in the 
way of a man’s getting justice. A Negro 
teacher was indicted for obtaining money 
on false pretenses, viz., reporting more 
pupils and more teaching days than he had 
aright todo. The counsel for the defense 
was a Negro; opposing counsel and all the 
jury were white. The Negro won his case. 
That same Negro lawyer had a case a few 
days later with a white lawyer as associate 
counsel. 


.. In case of union with the Presbyterian 
Church the word ‘‘ Reformed,” even if put 
in the title, would soon disappear, says the 
Christian Intelligencer: 

“ Six thousand Presbyterian churches would 
constantly speak and write of the Presbyterian 
Church, as they have been accustomed to do; 
less than six hundred Reformed churches would 
speak of the Reformed Church. Their voices 
would speedily be overwhelmed. Organic union 
would result in a few years in the obliteration of 
the Reformed Church.” 


....That was a deplorable accident by 
which fifteen people lost their lives at a bap- 
tizing service at the river, held by a colored 
Baptist church in New Orleans. A crowd 
had come to see, and the pressure against the 
railing of the wharf was so great that it 
broke, dropping the people into the water. 
It is a serious question how far a sacrament 
should be made an entertainment to attract 
sight-seers. These services were held rather 
privately in early times. 


.. We are slow to lay blame on the offi- 
cers of the two huge ocean steamers which 
collided last Thursday in a dense fog three 
hundred and fifty miles from Sandy Hook. 
The sharpest watch was kept on both the 
“Celtic”? and the “Britannic,” the whistles 
were sounded properly, and they tried hard 
to avoid each other. After the investiga- 
tion it will be seen if any carelessness oc- 
curred. 


. Secretary Lamar says, in regard to the 
admission of Indians to the privileges of 
citizens: 

“ After incorporating into our body politic 
four millions of blacks in the state of slavery 
and investing them with citizenship and suf- 
frage, we need not strain at the gnat of two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand Indians. It would only 
be an additional morsel, and a very small one.” 


.. The decision of. Dr. Henry M, Scudder 
and wife to go as missionaries, at their own 
charges, to Japan, promises to bea great 
godsend to that field. Dr. Scudder’s addresses 
before sailing have excited so much interest 
that five othersit is said have decided to fol- 
lew him. One of these is said to be the Rev. 
G. E. Albrecht, the German professor in Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. 


.. The Governor of Tennessee thinks that 
President Cleveland has treated the Demo- 
crats of that state pretty well, since there is 
not ‘‘a Republican office-holder left in the 
state,’’ and only complains that he has not 
“cleaned out” all the Republicans in ade 
ington. Civil-service reform, accordin 
the Democratic idea, means to turn all 
publicans out of office. 


.-The Church wants no prohibitive tar- 
iff on brains. We have in this city a num- 
ber of pastors of foreign birth who have set- 
tled among us, Drs. Hall, Taylor, Ormis- 
ton and Rainsford, such as we would be glad 
to duplicate again ‘andagain. The more of 
such men, the better, whether they come 
from this country or any other. 


..Mayor Hewitt hit the nail on the head 
when he said that the human race, ever 


since the days of Adam, has been an anti- 
poverty society, seeking, by labor and toil, 
to get out of the earth enough to supply its 
own wants, and thus keep poverty out of 
the world. It is in this way that our wants 
are to be supplied. 


..Fifty-three talesmen were examined 
one day last week in the effort to get a jury 
to try Jacob Sharp; and of these seventeen 


were saloon-keepers. It seems rather queer 
that so large a number should have consisted 
of those who run mills, who are about 
the last persons to sit in the jury-box. 


....The people of Texas will vote on the 
question of prohibition next August; and 
whether they adopt this principle or not, 
they aresure to have a very strong anti- 


liquor law, just enacted, which goes into 
effect on the qth of next J uly. 


.. The best friend that the workingman 


can n find i in respect to his temporal interests, 
is himself, poor the best way for him to be 
his own best friend is to be industrious and 
frugal. Hecan in this way help himself as 
nobody else will. 


.. The Inter-State Commerce Law is just 


now the great national conundrum. The 

ple are taxing their thoughts to find out 
ust what it means, and iy ony big 
it is not likely to do more harm than good 
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Financial. 


THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANE 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


THE growth of New York during the 
past few years has been so great that the 
establishment of new banks is not a sur- 
prise to any one. The upper part of the 
city, particularly, has been growing so 
rapidly that the new banking institutions 
up-town are all doing well. 

The latest addition to the banking facil- 
ities of the city is the Western National 
Bank, which is centrally located in the 
Equitable building. This bank has the 
strongest backing and has come to New 
York to stay. Ithasa paid-up capital of 
three and one-half million dollars, and its 
stockholders are among the strongest and 
most conservative men in the city and 
in Philadelphia. Although its doors 
have been open but a few days its de- 
posits now amount to two and one-half 
million dollars and are increasing daily. 
It is the usual custom of the Clearing- 
House to place a new bank on probation 
before formally admitting it, but the 
Western National Bank the very week it 
began business was unanimously admitted 
as a member of the Clearing-House. The 
officials of the bank announce that facili- 
ties for keeping accounts in Sterling Ex- 
change subject to draft in kind will be 
afforded. This plan will therefore keep 
the bank on a gold basis and will be a de- 
cided convenience to those of its custom- 
ers who have business relations with Great 
Britain, and Sterling Exchange will be 
bought and sold in response to any orders 
that may be received from correspondents 
in different sections of the country. The 
Bank also announces that orders for the 
purchase or sale of any class of securities 
will receive careful attention and will be 
executed promptly. Its officers are as 
strong a body of men as control any finan- 
cial institution in the city, and include 
Hon. Daniel Manning as President, Con- 
rad N. Jordan as Vice-President, Ferdi- 
nand Blankenhorn as Cashier, and H. A. 
Smith as Assistant Cashier. 

It is hardly necessary to say a word re- 
garding a man so well known as Daniel 
Manning, who has just retired from the 
office of Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. Mr. Manning's training as 
a banker in Albany eminently fitted him 
for the high position he so satisfactorily 
held in Washington; indeed, it has been 
said that Mr. Manning made the best 
Secretary of the Treasury since the days 
of Alexander Hamilton. In addition to 
the qualities which so eminently fit Mr. 
Manning for the discharge of his duties as 
President of the Western National Bank, 
it may be added that he is a self-made 
man—a man of the highest character—a 
great favorite with young men, and a 
man of good sound business judgment. 
He will return from Europe about the 
10th of June, and will at once give his at- 
tention to his duties as President of 
this new institution. Mr. Jordan, the 
Vice-President, is a gentleman who, for 
many years has been prominent in finan- 
cial circles in this city; he is fifty-seven 
years of age, and for many years served 
as cashier of the Third National Bank of 
this city, afterward becoming Treasurer 
of the New York, Ontario & Midand 
Railroad. This road he reorganized and 
merged into the Ontario & Western Rail- 
road. He then became Treasurer of the 
United States. His services in Washing- 
ton were most thoroughly appreciated, and 
made Mr. Jordan widely known among 
bankers throughout the country. He is 
acknowledged by bankers in this city to 
be a most competent man to fill the posi- 
tion of Vice-President of the Western 
National Bank. 

The Cashier, Mr. Ferdinand Blanken- 
horn was born in Poughkeepsie, in 1837, 
and 1864became receiving-teller of the 
Thira National Bank. with which institu- 
tion, excepting a few months, he has 
been connected ever since. He has been 
thoroughly schooled in the banking 
business. The directors of the bank, in 
addition to the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, are Hon. John A. McCall, ex-super- 
intendent of insurance, and now Comptrol- 
ler of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Marcellus Hartley, the well-known mer 
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chant; F. A. Matthiessen, the sugar re- 
C. J. Canda and his brother, F. E. 
Canda, civil engineer; Eduardo Gogorza, 
and John §. Tilney of this city; Evans 
R. Dick, of Philadelphia; and W. C. Hall, 
of Louisville. The officers and directors 
of the Western National Bank are men 
who are determined to make that institu- 
tion a most successful one, and they cer- 
tainly have our best wishes for accom- 
plishing their aim. 


———————— 


THE GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK. 


THE above named institution has just 
moved into a magnificent new building 
erected by them, now receiving its finish- 
ing touches, located on Wall Street just 
below the United States Treasury. The 
front is of red sand-stone, seven or eight 
stories high, and presents a very pleasing 
effect combined with great solidity. The 
bank was originally chartered in 1831 as 
a state institution, receiving its charter as 
a national bank in 1865. It has a capital 
of $1,000,000.00 with a surplus fund of 
$1,000,000.00 and undivided profits of $166- 
484.89. It will be seen from this state- 
ment that the bank is one of the soundest 
financial banking institutions in this city. 
It is exceedingly well managed under the 
direction of Mr. Fred. D. Tappen as Presi- 
dent, and Mr. A. W. Sherman, Cashier, 
seconded by one of the ablest boards of di- 
rectors in the city. 

> 
THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. 

THE Inter-State Commerce Commission 
through its chairman, has recently stated 
its views of the fourth section of the In- 
ter-State Commerce Law, so far as its own 
powers are concerned. The language is 
as follows: 

1. ‘It is obvious that the cases the law 
contemplates, in which the Commission is 
authorized to make orders for suspension, 
are exceptional cases; that is to say, cases 
whose facts make them stand apart from the 
ordinary cases. The act does not define 
them; it does not state the grounds that shall 
warrent relief; but it plainly intends that 
these grounds, in every case, shall be special 
and peculiar, and that where only general 
reasons Operate, the general law shall be 
left to its ordinary course, however serious 
may be the consequences in particular cases, 
and to particular roads and interests. 

2. “It is also made plain by the act that 
any order for suspension was intended to be 
based upon investigation which should sat- 
isfy the Commission that the case was, in 
fact exceptional, and fairly within the in- 
tent of the provision madefor relief. The 
jurisdiction of the Commission to make or- 
ders was evidently meant to be somewhat 
closely restricted. The Commission, in its 
correspondence and otherwise, is every day 
made aware of the prevalence in some quar- 
ters of a vague notion that power has been 
conferred upon it to interfere anywhere and 
for any reasons satisfactory to itself, in or- 
der to prevent what it may think is likely 
to be harmful; but you, of course, indulge 
no such baseless fiction. The Commission, 
as you will agree, must find its authority in 
the law, and not in its own ideas of right or 
policy. 

3. “It must be assumed that Congress in- 
tended the general law, in its main features, 
at least, to be a permanent law for the coun- 
try. It must, therefore, have contemplated 
that considerable sacrifices would necessa- 
rily be submitted to by some parties and 
some interests, while the general law was 
being established for the very obvious rea- 
son that it would be quite impossible to in- 
troduce considerable changes in a branch of 
the law which concerns so intimately the 
commerce of the country, without serious 
consequences to some private interests. In 
all such cases the incidental injuries, how- 
ever great they may be, are necessarily 
borne for the general good; and ifthe legis- 
lature misjudges as to what the general 
good demands, itis to be expected that in 
due time it will provide the remedy.”’ 

This we regard as a very clear and cor- 
rect statement of what Congress intended 
in the long and short haul provision con- 
tained in the fourth section of the law. 
The design was to enact a law that should 
be applicable to all common carriers com- 
ing within its terms. The power givento 
the Commission to suspend the operation 
of this section relates only to ‘ special 
cases,” and this power is to be exercised 
only after ‘‘ investigation.” This investi- 
gation must show that a given case under 





consideration isa special one, before there 
can be any suspension of the section. 

Our difficulty with the action of the 
Commission in respect to the system of 
Southern railroads consists in the suspen- 
sion for ninety days upon merely ex-parte 
statements, and in then proceeding to in- 
vestigate the question whether the cases 
were ‘‘ special.” We find no authority in 
the law for any such proceeding, and are 
glad that the Commission has now made 
a statement that correctly defines its pow- 
ers. Weare by no means believers in the 
wisdom of the fourth section of this law; 
yet, whether it be wise or unwise, we be- 
lieve in construing it correctly and then 
enforcing it as it reads, leaving to Con- 
gress the duty of furnishing any needed 
remedy. 

sg 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE has been no o important change in 
the financial situation during the past 
week. The local money market has ruled 
quiet and easy, while loanable funds have 
continued in good demand, and readily 
obtainable upon acceptable collateral being 
presented. The rates of interest show a 
little stiffening as the demand for money 
seems to increase. The flow of currency 
toward this center continues moderate as 
the rates of domestic exchange is unfavor- 
able to shipments hereto; this fact, cou- 
pled with the low condition of the bank 
reserves is attracting considerable atten- 
tion, as the flow of money here should be 
much more free than it is at this time. 
The active speculation in real estate 
throughout the West, and the large ab- 
sorption of capital that has been going on 
of late in business enterprises, no doubt 
accounts for the existing condition of af- 
fairs. The large amount of idle capital 
reported to be on the other side, and the 
remarkably low rates of interest quoted, 
it is expected, will, ere long, result ina 
flow of money here in search of profitable 
employment. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 4 @6 per cent., the closing 
rate being 5 per cent. Commercial paper 
has continued in fair request, and the rates 
of discount are unchanged. First class 
indorsed bills, with sixty or ninety days 
to run, have been taken at five per cent. 
discount, four months at 5} @ 6, and good 
single-named paper at 54 @ 64. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The stock market, although firm in un- 
dertone and with more or less buoyancy 
upon the surface is still irregular. Large 
operators manifest but little interest and 
seem to be holding back, while the public 
look on, with a don’t-care-to-try-it-you- 
know appearance. The slight reaction 
that was experienced toward the last of 
the week was caused by the desire to real- 
ize profits on the recent advance. The 
undercurrent, however, continues healthy 
and encouraging, and stocks have been 
readily absorbed at slight concessions. 
Western Union, Erie and New England 
have been prominent features, and each of 
these stocks are higher. 

U. 8. BONDS. 


Gevernment bonds were firm, and a 


strong tendency toward an advance, ow- 
ing to the increase in the investment de- 
mand. The following were the closing 
quotations; 

ms. Asked. 


444s, 1891, Registered..... . ........... 1 
i cc sccpeccetcecvecnssen il i 
ON Er 129% 12 
vcwcicenns c0setdecreeseed 12 12944 
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OT | St eee 129 1297 
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BANK STATEMENT 


The statement of the New York City As- 
sociated Banks. issued on Saturday last, 
showed a decrease in the reserve of $495, 
750. The surplus now amounts to $4,657,- 
200. The changes in the averages showed 
an increase in loans of $361,800, a de- 
crease in specie of $722,900, an increase in 
legal tenders of $947,100, a decrease in net 
deposits of $1,086,200, and a decrease in 
circulation of $13,100. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The foreign exchange market was 
dull but strong. The posted rates for sterl- 
ing were unchan at $4.86} for 60-day 
bills, and $4.88 for demand. On Saturday, 
actual business was done at $4.854@$4.86 
for 60-day bills, $4.873@$4.874 for demand 
$4.873@$4.87}for cable transfers,and $4.84} 
@$4.844 for commercial bills. Continental 





was dull. Francs were quoted at 5.198@ 
5.183 for long, and 5.174@5.16% for short; 
Reichsmarks at 95$@954 and Guilders at 
404 and 408. 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has is- 
sued a callfor the redemption of all the 


outstanding 3 per cent. bonds, amounting 
to about $17,000,000. The call will ma- 


ture July ist, the circulars offering to re- © 


deem uncalled bonds of the 3 per cent. 
loan on presentation have been revoked, 
and nomore bonds will be redgemed be- 
fore maturity. 





UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PRL ADSL ERIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHAN 
Execute orders forall seer one - oe 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West Indies 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
ake Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, ) LU x AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


Nassau St., corner of Wall. 
RAwaine HOUSE OF : 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 15 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
—pimbgvent allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 


sions, and Petroleum for inv estment or on margin. 
_ Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Phtladeiphia. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


THOS. COCHRAN, JR. SILAS B. WALSH. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn., 


Have loaned for Eastern correspondents upon mort- 
gage security upon improved property in St. Paul 
and other cities of Minnesota for eighteen years. 
Send for their pamphlet. 


MARIETTA AND NORTH GEORGIA 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


We offer tor sale, at a and accrued interest, THE 
FIRST MOR RTGAGE 50-YEAR 6' PER 
CENT, GO LD BON Ds of this company issued for 
the purpose of chenging the gauge of the existing 
road to standard width and for extending the same to 
Atlanta and Knoxville. 

he bonds will be ready for delivery on or before 
June 1 proximo, 

N. B.—Any existing bonds of the cmmmnew will be 
received in payment for those now offered, at the 
same price 

Circulars giving full information may be had on ap- 
plication <o either of the undersigned. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO,, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 
JAMES W. JACKSON, 


Augusta, Georgia, 


Saint Nicholas Bank 


OF NEW YORK. 
We beg to announce to our depositors and the public 


that we have removed to our new and spacious offices 
on the first floor {Room No. 2) in the 


EQUITABLE BUILDINC, 
120 BROADWAY, 
quecesthte also by entrance on Pine, Cedar or Nassau 
New accounts are respectfully solicited. Collections 
yromptty made on all points in the \ — States, on 
he most reasonable terms. Pas tte wily 
J. DNER, Cashier. 


New YORK, May ith, 1887 
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DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
pal and interest guaranteed, 


Over 1,000,000 loaned, Six years’ Expe- 
rience, Write for Forms, Information and 
References, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota, 


ARM R M orn FOR FIVE YEARS, on 

/o FIRST a 

Interest henna i 

EMO 

ble in dato t = AAGES 
Absolute Satiefact on is Guaranteed 
Security three to six times the loan. Interest id as 

prompt as U.S. Bonds, at the Boston Office. Nothing 

safer or more desirable. HIGHER RATES on short time 


loans. Send for particulars. —— Warrants and 
ae commercial paper for sale. Certificates of deposit 


N. C. MERRILL, President, Ness City, 
Write for circular, sample loan, etc., to 
fice, 40 w ater St., Boston, A 








Kansas. 
astern Of- 
A.E. ALVORD, Man. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated in the best portions of Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties = Des Moines. 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES L OAN AND ~~ ST CO., 

Des Moines, Ia 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Bow, ry. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street, Phila. 


J. S. CHICK, Pres W. J- ANDERSON, Cash. 
W. H. CHICK, View: ‘Pres’t. F.N. CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 
AA 'F. SARGENT, 2 Ass’t Cas 


k of Kansas City, 
Capitals. ‘sr 00 0,0 o. 
he largest bank and d 


For particulars 


Ba Bankers, Mer- 
able terms Manufacturers | individuals on most favor- 
able te 


J. B. TABOUR, 


(RESIDENT 30 YEARS,) 


REAL ESTATE AND LO s, 
325 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 


References: The Security Bank of Blanesetes Presi- 
dent Hennepin County Savings Bank; Cashier Citizens’ 
Bank. Correspondence solicited. Money Loaned to 
net 7 and 8 per cent. 


Kansas INVESTMENT UO. 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 Devonshire St., Boston. 


P. T. BARTLETT, Ass’t Sec. H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


IN 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


J. H. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 


DULUTH. 


Write for information as to our plans of Investment 
for non-residents. It is “ ond ispute that Duluth 
must become a large cit ve guarantee against loss, 
and will guarantee 8 P CENT, profit on the in- 
vestment. Our guarantee is good. 
given. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


evaeen, MINN, 


Address 


Best of references 


SMITH & JACKSON, 
DULUTH, MINN. BROKERS IN 
L ESTATE, 


INE AND MINERAL LANDS, 
pele ae ialty in buying and selling pine and iron 
lands. e have also g bargains in city lots, and 
acreage +4. the city of Duluth. Particular attention 
puid to non-residents and correspondence solicited. 


6% and 8% MORTGAGES 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
WwW. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St. Paul, Minn, 


Western Mortgages, Get the Best. 


T. B SWEET, Pres, Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 

Every loan made is carefully inspected by an expe- 
viene Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who is re asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the pa “y connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewe  & officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen years’ experience; over 

$13,000,000.00 negotiated (wit! out, loss) for Coileges, 
a a Insurance Co.’s, Trustees and individ- 


uals. ton office, 46 Congress Street, Geo. M. Stearns, 
manager. Philadelphia office, 715 Walnut Street, 
Wood, Manager. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. 
ns collected. We have avery large list of property 

n St. Paul and its environs. eferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German- 


—— Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
in venctbcecsecncsstecdecedsstccs 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 
PROPERTY RENTED and cared 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES and assessments 


paid. 


First 
LO ANS p24 fully masses for aterm of years 


Interest Cou- 





looked after and 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 


Capital Paid-up...................-- $1,000,000. 
Offers wa Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of 8500, 
$1,00 d $5,000; running ten years, to Tras- 
tees, uardiane and Ind uty dual Javeoster: ° 
Secu by First Mo: Estate 

three times the amount o! the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New Yerk, 
; rain Secured also by the entire paid-up capital 
0! 


It also offers SUAR ATE. Six FER 
ansas City business 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSOUR 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 


ROLAND R, CONKLIN, Secretary: 
Equitable Buildin » New York, 
Mpsere. ohn Mf. Sis aan, Providease, 
R, I., or John Shrigiey, 411 Walnat St., 
Phila elphia, P a. 


PER CENT 














Per annum, first mone gates i productive Real 
tate, sy ap) Tocoma National 
Bank. oF” EPERENCES hase AND WEST. Cor- 


res ¥... Solicited. 
ddress ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. _ 


¢. 4, Thee, Pres. and Western Manager. 
W. W. MASON, Treas. and Eastern Manager, 
L. R. SMITH, Cashier. 


LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Cash Capital, $ $100,000. 
Eastern Office, 13: 131 Devonshire | Btreet, 1 Reston, Mass, 


flice, Kansas 
Negotiates and. deals in first sen 
oe ane bas Eastern Kansas 
1-2, 7 per cent, net to the Investor. 
rine pal and Interest payable at the Com- 
pany’s Boston Office, 


> a ‘arm and 
estern Missouri, 


Send for our Descripth tive Boo Book for Investors, and 
references. Inquiries by mail promptly answered. 


‘|FARM LOANS - 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
a - ree 


fo % 
BY Tiaof Tino ve- GOVERNMENT 


BON Ds ye ely SemicA asasliy, 


or any customer. Best of reference given as to ability, 
integrity, and financial standing. If yon have money 
to loan, write us for circular and part 


Lebold. Fisher & Co., swickNi'RAss 


By ermnission we refer to me, W.A. Welsher, D.D. 
Baptist Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly Chairman 
2 gunive Committee Missionary _— and Rev. J 

W. Goodlin, ex-Secretary, York, 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West 6th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 
“Information to investors. 











N OF TH 
BEQHTAE TEU SOAP ETI OF 
at New York, in t! te of New York, at the 


of business on the ‘ch nay a May, 1887 


















Loans and di yo ny Bit ice $16,498,765 19 
o% i? Mivccssstocesk enceggesouschanestanene 2,682 36 
50,000 00 
re a 361,440 13 
1,619,248 42 
Due from state and sedease "banks and 
bankers Biase GORORRIS).0 oo ccccccescccccce 885 62 
Ps £kbevcsédisecacsscesatasetecenace 507,613 31 
Current on mses and taxes paid...... ... 1,092 43 
— and other cash items (see sched- 90.085 88 
wis) ccnabeaedihien btiacvembaknanies <sacte : 065 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 4,829,587 02 
Bills of other banks ea 15,476 00 
Specie .......cecerceeeee -» 9,718,924 56 
Legal tender notes. 1,204,000 00 
Due from 8S. Treasurer (other than 5 i 
per cent. redemption Pevcccucovcossst 7,000 00 
ne ee eT $29,200,380 42 
Capital stock paid in. one. $5,000,000 00 
‘a si 5, 
Surplus s fund....... 1,305,000 00 
Undivided profits 92,227 45 
Dividends unpaid 41,925 00 
Individual de 12,759,135 69 
Demand cert: 1,488,572 77 
Certified chec 2,042,024 22 
Due to other eapenn a bey pecsnsassce sacs 4,366,453 76 
nks an n 
PBs _so 
cabineruninenesapastenessennesguatané ~ 2 -y 0 42 


S, Cashier. 
Sworn to and a telco me ‘this ‘tsth cow of 


J.J. 
oe Notary Pubite, Mines € Co. 
Certificate filed = New York Co. 
Correct—Attes' 


D. BABCOCK, ? 
GEOR E BLIss, 
DUMONT CLARKE. § 


F THE CONDITION OF THE 

EPORT OF THE (1 BANK OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK, at New ork, in the State of New 
York, at the close of este 13th May, 1887. 


URCES. 
$2,916,000 68 
50 83 


Directors. 







































to secu 
epee ccoepecnagecconsonesenses yor i] 
Other stocks, bonds and mortga $2,913 40 
Due from other national banks. 288437 72 
Due from state banks and bankers 7,278 16 
Real estate, furniture and Gztures. 355,229 55 
Jurrent expenses and taxes paid.. 15,874 56 
Premiums paid.........ssseseereeees 73,500 
Checks and other cash items....... 18,293 
Exchanges for Clearing-house...... 324,942 91 
Bills of other bankS...........++-+-cee+eees 546 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
Gis ccnccocacceccooscccccsncscocnesapsdocs 
BEBE coc ccocvcccgececcccs 616,800 00 
Legal-tender notes 92,140 00 
emption fund with United State 5 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 18,500 00 
$5,083,193 78 
$1,000,000 00 
200,000 00 
ds u _ 2,464 80 
et pe subject to check...... 2,512,660 72 
Demand ee of deposit 43,955 00 
Certitied checks.............++++. 190,870 05 
Cashier’s —— outstanding , we OO 
Due to other national banks. 608,745 94 
Due to state banks and bankers ~<a 40 








ay. S solemnl: = oy 5 eoceereser is 
an 

true to the best o my ~— eae CULL. Cashier. 

7+ and sworn . ~ me this 16th day of 
May, EpWInN F. Corry, Notary Public. 

Ceirest— Attest: 

* FAGEROTACHER, ) 

w. Directors. 

EUGENE DUT _ = Si 





07 AND HALF PROFITS 
4 INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 
**Investment Contracts” therefor by which I agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, | take the 
other one-half (4) the profits instead of commissions 
or other compensation. Send for copies.of my “ In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never failed to net the investor less than 135 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


>qui itable 


Pr he he 


apital 5 
Paid in é ash). 
DE 





B 
Bearing 6 per cent., running ten Fat and based e 
¢ lusively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust 
by the American Loan and Trust Company of New York 
for the benefit of the bondholders. eir safety, time 
to run, and rate of interest ake a the most desir- 
able investment now offere 


GUA HANTERD. RATER iat MORTGAGES. 


NEW YORK, 206 Brdw’y | PHILA 112 S. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 23° 23’ Court § St. | KA ILS Ary, ith& Del.Sts 


ND FOR PAMPHLE 


7% SAFE 
OINVESTMENT. 
Farm toa Y tor sale 


. No investor ever had 
wait for interest, or take land 
to settlers and ‘others. Best of references. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 
THE GOOSE RIVER BANK. 
(N, K, me & CO.) 


. S. EDWARDS, Cashier. 
Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 


Blo. To. 


Amorjcan Jevoutmont "Compaen, of 
meee corpora rated ith paid-u 
capital of & ag 00, "000" and $7 500% surpiun, wit 
branches ¢ uron and Mitchell, Dakota, offer first 

rm ns in | ay kota, oad 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guara ed, 
Also 6 per i Debe 
Company), 10 years, secured Mo age 
jeans, ‘dey ited’ = the Mercantile Trust 

Peaiso issues Demand Certificates of Deposit 
| ’s pet cent. “interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 
en 

E. S. Ormsby, Pres,, Emmettsburg, lowa, 
A. L. Ormsby; ViePres 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


FARM 
% LOANS |: 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 


Bankers, DENVER, COLO., 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
roved farms worth three to five times the amount of 
he loan. Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and principal collected and re- 
mitted by us without charge. 

All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved by our attorne ay. 

Seven per cent. loans on choice Denver City prop- 
erty. County and School Bonds for sale. 

Parties wishing to make investments ‘can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North pemeema, New 
York, for our credit. bed od for ‘pestowars 

Highest references east 

HAY DEN d & D DICK NSON, 
Bankers, Denver, Colo. 


, | Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
a INVESTMENT “m 








ages depos 
rust Co. = New York. Abundant 


SAFEST OF ALL 
6|/INVESTMENTS. 


Gu teed First Mort Bonds, 7 to 8 
ara eat pet Met fare ante 2 de 


ay and 
references. 





| pany, in sums of $200 and upward. Prompt pay~- 
ment of ru al an 

teed and mlttod to rquder _withou 

oy 7 Ca Re wen connections. Kefer 

o Conqrenst Send for form, circular and 

| Se. fore you invest elsewhere. 


Ww. B. CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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each. Small loans net lender 7 to 8 per 
Soatited without charge. 
good rates. Address 


MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 


6% TO 8% 
NET. 


The First National Bank of Anok. IVS EAT, ¢ 
Amrins SECURITY, eROweT PAS "ea E Bs woop! RR 


ees for non-resident, 


y a loan 
er caer eRe 1RST eres aan Tie, Mien” 
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close of busin 
Leboae 

leans OnG GISCOUMES........00cccccccveccececs $17,416,102 3 
United States bonds to secure circulation. Birr 8 
United States bonds tasecure Gopostta,.. 250,000 
Other stocks, bonds, etc : 782,40 4 
Due from other national banks 2,009,972 
Due from state and private ba 
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750,000 00 

127,763 37 

4,110 61 

Exch for Ch ri “hi 2282 DS 4 
xchanges for Clearing-house............ 

Bills of other banks.............essceeseee 24,009 00 

Fractional Currency, €tC...........s00++++ T3A 53 

SRE cen abndnnéeppvecedssbieaesne eanedbanthe 4,564,787 65 

TMM; cics<ccacns caxoistteoccnanie 1,229,502 00 
Re empton fund with United States 

TOE 00 anges 0000s ccncedacessabasbocten 2,250 00 








Capital stock $2,000,000 Ou 
Surplus............ 1,250,000 00 
U naivided profits. 468,670 O1 
Circulation Sutstand 45,000 00 
ividends u 2,788 OO 
Individual p rm ow site subject to check...... 12,942,864 22 
Demand cert! . pee of deposits............ 108,750 66 
CE SRO ctnrindvarcéacunadoaecs 546,905 
Deposits of U. * disbursing officers. . 122,355 
Que to other national banks............... 982,458 96 
Due to state and private seems and bank- 
linasnsaunuetendanahwisegunas beccpveskutanen 3,196,904 89 
yee ee 16,577 34 


‘otal 29,6) 
I, E. K, WRIGHT, Cashier of the National Park 
Bank, New York city, do solemnly swear that the 
above statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. B..K. WRIGH ee, 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this ith * of 


May, 1887. GEO. 8. HICKOK, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct Attest : 
GEO. H. PC ) 


ITTS, 
AS. STERNBACH, ¢ Directors. 
08: P. MOORE, § 
EPORT OF THE LONDITION OFT THE 
» NATIONAL CITIZ . oe York, 
in the State of New Yous a ty , of business 


May 138th, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 



















Loans and discounts. ..........cscsecccseses $2,695,743 85 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 0 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. 52,893 75 
Due e from other national banks...... 460,091 14 
from state banks and bankers. . 72,291 98 
BMI, 200 snnccesacncacenveennsesue 4,000 
Current expenses and taxes paid.... 17,820 42 
Checks and other cash items...... 04 
Exchanges for Clearing-house..... 481,462 57 
DEE PUOE WIEN s oscceccccccesccccsseaces 8,500 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ents ‘ 13 
Specie 682 5 
Legul-iender SEE ane denases de sannkedunsbie 167,415 00 
~ ereeneseang of deposi legal ten- 
mune erevsebnienes snbebetneknnane 15,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...... ..  ...... 2,250 00 
Wile yuncnere 0s cobeannmniteanntdkmmaaund $5,155,395 66 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital atook paid im.......sccccvcsecsoccees $600,000 00 
paras i cienesessaetementin 120,000 00 
Undivided profits...............+. 245,524 96 
National bank- notes outstanding 45,000 00 
State ae oak * ee es 5,148 00 
DE, Wn voncccccnpcsscacciccseeces 517 2 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 8,577,828 47 
Demand certificates of deposit ............ 64,442 00 
Certified checks.............. 819,612 25 
Cashier's checks outstanding. : 36 54 
Due toother national banks. 71,409 82 
Due to state banks and bankers. 105,881 50 


; OF w Yo NTY OF NEW 
D.C. TIE BOU ia * Cashier of "the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowieney ond belief. 

IEBOUT, Cashier. 

Dubpeepuet and sworn to bef ore yaa nee i6t > day of 

WM 


May, 188’ A 
Retecy’ Public. 
CHARLES CURTISS, 


E. L. MERRIFIELD, t meshsties. 
P. 8. HALSTEAD, ) 


Correct—Attest: 





PEPORT OF THE CON DITION OF THE 
THIRD NATIC L BANK, at New York, in 
Pod Te of Ne SS tm oy at the close of business, May 
ot 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............sseeeeeees $4,859,009 99 
Sins conurentapseknhananndtacknauiias 2,681 65 
United - bonds to secure epeniation, sone 


Other Remy bonds and mortgages 
Due from other national banks... 
Due from state banks and bankers. 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 
Premiums 
Checks and other cash items. 
ees for Clearing- 










becgvocccessccocsseocecess 558,472 51 

Bills of of other banks..... ..... 5,192 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
ees GRE CORI... ccccccsce 





LIABILITIES, 
Cc ee mock, paid in 
MO DBME, occccccccee 





( sertitied checks 
( sab s checks outstand- 


252,147 08— 2,475,008 0 

3,108,876 22 

Due to state banks and bankers........... "571,998 85 

Total $7,897,704 26 26 
ae Or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 

. L. HUTC HINGS, Cashier of the above-named 

a “do solemnly swear that the aleve statement is 


Due to other nationa! banks 


true to the best of my kpowtedge a and belief. 
G HINGS Costiler. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18th day of 
May, 1887. EUGENE DELMAR, Notary Public. 
= Correct—Attest : 


WM. A. BOOTH ) 
JOHN as STERLING, ¢ Directors. 
H. . POST. § 


NV EST:.. Through the | 
und and Reliable 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE s 
F. M- PERKINS, | AWRENCE, KAN. “git 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $250,000. 
The Cholcent Ist Mort, 





forms and full jaformesion. Branch OMfees in 
Albany. N.Y Office, 187 B’way,C.C.Hine & Bon, sgt 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


bentures issed by the Iowa Loan 
Co., principal and semi-annual interest, rest, payable in 
Gold _ * the Chemical National Bank, New York, 


. en. 
vestors, Ww ho look first for safety rather than a high 





rate of interest, should give these debentures 9 careful 
investigation ‘ore elsewhere ; Orr ee be 
obtained at the Chemical vational 
Bliss & Co. wing Son, New York 
F. A. Smith, No. 29 Tremont Temple, Boston; J. 
Walker, So’ Me.; H. & oF: 
Portland, Me.; Elliott & Ryaer, seaeaes N. Hy L. 
D. Roaterd, Bridgeport, cons Ge. 

Lamprecht Brothers & Clevelana. Ohio. 
For Faller ya ly to oer A) above, 
or address th Office, Des wa. Cor- 
3 eae SR H ia COFFIN 

. . . ’ 
Brest ‘irene 








_22 (666) 


THE INDEFENDENT. 


[May 26, 1887. 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, of New York 

at New York, in the State of New Xork, at the close of 
business on the lth ss LS Mey, J 






Es. 
Loans and discoun = beeendnnccesnecspeceases $18,490,440 07 
Dn cecaineideipeencsantnencseseegece 2,265 53 
United States bonds to secure cigeulation 
uv} Dn asécanccsccacecoguccetesceasoose 50,000 00 
nited States bonds on hand (par value). 265,000 00 
oehee stock and bonds 533,478 


Mh canesoccesoceccececssececescecsccece 440,201 57 
Banking. house. . 196,550 00 
2 urrent expenses. 713 75 

Checks and other cash items.............. 7 9 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 1,627,050 42 
Bills of other banks........ ....0.sceseseeee 00 


ee ga currency, nickels and cents.. 

i hitacacitendattestedadetioedececedstes 

EMGRP CORSE ROCOS. 2... cccccsccccccccccesces 

Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 6 
per cent. redemption fuad) 


Se, ST $20,479,184 04 


_ 
EPORT oF THE CONDITION OF THE 












FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business May 
18th, 1877 : 

RESOURCES. 
RaRRR ORE GAUIEE co cccccecesescecec -coess $18,020,431 27 
United States bonds to secure See. 0 
Other stocks, bonds and mo . 276,708 59 
Due from other national ban _ 1,025,562 24 
Due from state banks and barker 2,727 04 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures: £00,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. . 53,989 71 
SED Pn ccccnassescssceccoseces ae 406 25 
hecks and other cash items............... 49,856 34 
te for Clearing-house............ 9,761,575 05 
Bills of other banks...............sceceeees 1,000 W 
Fractional paper cusrenes, nickels and 
cons hvavedacesenncennenncsuanasodesoeesioese 
Da ctiiekssoansusieneeth). sivianudéses 3,438,658 50 
Legal-tender a cnebeandmntiind. seumamedin 1,340,823 00 
5. Seotemeates of deposits for legal 
i ebenenghenesmniieianeh adaveadaenes 80,000 00 
Redemption tund with United ghates 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. _ 18,000 00 00 
DORE, cocseccececapacsonsnnensennansccces $5,102,517 25 102,517 25 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in $8,200,000 00 
Surplus fun 640,000 OU 
Undivided profit 724,113 71 
National bank-notes outst 00 
Dividends unpaid.................. o4 57 





ndividual deposits aeons to check.. 16,350,181 21 
Deposits for acceptances 2,48 
Demand re -y ra de 
Cashier’s checks o — 
Due to other national banks 
Due to state banks and bank 


TIT ss teahinstnitaicitiasiin dedintitianabemmaniiteiien $35,102,517 25 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 




















ase 

= ct 
_ 
® 
& 





Mbensanccqncseconcceeccees 63,194 72 
Certified checks.............. 251,892 92 
Cc a 3 checks outstand- 
cedGhwetgebepnebeneeé becses 69,196 59 
———_ 200,985,409 27 
Due to other national banks............... 3,456,818 09 
Due to state and private banks and 
PL ch banadhétooteveveses ceeveseesacces 1,514,184 34 
ev csesecedaanesenctgaoeresoecscecesas $50,984,525 OT 


STATE OF aay woRe COUNTY Oy NEW YORK, 8s.: 
WM. J. NLAN, Jr., cashier of the C hemical 
National Ban fh New Y¥ ork, do solemnly swear that 
the above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this lsth er of 
May, 1887. ones S. ROBERTS, Notary Public 
Correc a * 
J. “ROOSEVELT, 
ROBERT GOELET, 
STEVENS, ) 


FREDERIC W., + 
EPORT oF THE GOx Pizies OF THE 
OF THE CITY 


Directors. 












WESTERN NATIC 
OF NEW YOR in the “State x 4 ike York, at the 
close of fe Mer! 13th, 1 
ESOUKCES. 

joans BE GRSOSROED. 0000 cececescccccccccese $74,257 00 

8. bonds to secure circulation.. - 000 OF 
Diner stocks, bonds and mortgages 5,000 ( 
Due from other national banks...... 4,105,676 97 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 1 


Premiums pald............0++see00- 

Bills of other banks 

Fractional currency (including nickels). . 

apeee (including gold Treasury certifi- 
ates 





I 
‘apital stock paid in 
ou er. pnd 
Individual de 
Certified chec “ 
Due to other national banks........ we 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 


Total 


bank, do aineae swear that the above stutement is 
true to the best of my knowled e and belief. 
. BLANKENHORN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of 
May, 1887. EUGENE DELMAR, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 
Correc t—Attes . 


ORDAN, 
AKC Te LUS HARTLEY, 
E bu ARDO GOGORZA, 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION “OF 
“THE NATIONAL BU re HERS’ AND DROV- 


ERS’ BANK," at New York, in the State of New York, 
at the close of business, , Say 13th, » SE: 


( Directors. 








RCES. 
Loans and discounts.............ssssseseeee $1,410,166 04 
SPURNED cocccoscconcesevenscccecceseces cece 7 2 
U. 5. bonds to secure, circulation.......... 800,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages...... oT 643 82 
Due from other national banks............ 14,676 84 
Due from state banks and bankers........ M951 os 
estate, furniture and fixtures...... 80,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 15,061 26 
Sc ndhacccksenecdacecesnececese 42,297 62 
Checks and other cash items............... 15,433 57 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............. 52,700 91 
CG MMIII, «cccncsteccgracceescensp 36,318 00 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

cents 4,997 13 
Specie...... 529,355 00 
Legal-tende 59,452 00 

emption Tunds with t T 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............++. 15,500 00 


WOO once cccdeqrcespacenscccss nepeccccccoce $3,000,540 24 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund........ ....ceceeee ecee 
Re RE TCE 





National > a outstanding.......... 243,820 00 
CE cccnesnneedogscegse sone cece 805 59 
individual deposits subject to check..... 2,020,907 89 

Demand ae pontes of deposit............ $2,422 23 
Certified CHECKS, .......0:ssecccccscccceevess 65,252.52 
Due to other 2 ~— DANK... ....-ceeeeee 33,803 40 


Total $3, 
——e Ov NeW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY or NEW 
» 38.2 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
Statement is true to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 

pabeersned and sworn 4 notere me x) om day of 
May, 1887. HE KE 

i Public. <n ¥ ’ County. 
Correct—Attest: 


G. G. PRINCEEREOPY F,) 
JOHN WILKIN, Directors. 
H. SILBERHORN, \ 


EPORT “OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 

MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, at New 

York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness May 13th, 1ss7: 





















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ................ceseees $6,267,278 14 
SPU MIEIEEDs o dnccccceccoccccsgecgococococccece 318 
U. 8, bonds to secure circulation. os 50,000 
Other stocks and bonds........... 400 
Due from vuther national banks.... 184,334 15 
6 from state banks and bankers 16,087 87 

Real estate, furniture and fixtures ,000 00 
Current expe ~ and taxes paid... 62,819 21 
Premiums paid..............0.00. ° 75,000 00 
Checks and other cash items. . soe 6,47 53 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............ 446,959 92 
EIS GE GONSF WARKS........cccrcccccsscecees 55.017 00 
i nviddnnsecebocedteckeesccceuts cooee 1,460,386 44 
II dans nccacnansansaceesters 498,600 00 
R emnptton fund with WV. & Treasurer 

(5 per cent. of SE scadcncensseoes 42,750 00 
Due from U. asurer ‘other than 5 

per cent. padeumaien Pietenccesss=z0c 6,000 00 

Miia co cdvbcnncngnnes bndsenencsoseesees $10,481,448 37 
LIABILITIES. 

Copmal ook DE sec easdudseeesedceseece $1,000,000 00 

CMD. code cccevccesceceessccce sen $25,000 00 


ivicied pen  cadasnensaheannse 
Nationa] bank-notes outstanding. 
Sen cccnne onecoesanees 
ndividual riihcnte subject to ghee 

tes of depot it.. 


215,879 57 
854,400 00 


219 00 
2,879,916 of 


SoA 7 
105,768 id 
( Bashier’ 8 a outstanding 1,202 89 
to other national banks... :  8,914:517 50 
Due to state banks and bankers........... 1,876,009 25 


sedi ceemeenhodenens dn enue snedennes 810,581.44 we 8 St 
STATE OF Rl! YorkK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 

D’K B. ScHENCK, Cashier of the “shove 

named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 

ment is true, to the best of cy pnewierge e and belief. 














SCH . Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn R 4 before me this ‘Vth d ad of 
May, 1887. F. K. BRYA 
» tS. Pubile. 
Correct— Attest: 
H’Y T. KNEELAND, ) 
EM, LEHMAN, Directors. 
WM. P. ST. JOHN, 5 





tis true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. 


HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier 
Bubossihed and sworn to before me this 17th day. of 


May, 1887. 
D. G. FANNING, 
Notary Public. 


JOHN H. INMAN, ) 
FRED K MEAD. '( Directors. 
. D. BALDWIN, § 


Correct—Attest: 


I EPORT OF THE aaa ae THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business May 












13th, 1887. 
RESOURCBS. 
Loans and discounts. .........csssecccseeess $2,085,781 71 
VGTEBOEND. cc cccccsconcccesceoecoceses eee 647 59 
U.S. Comte to secure circulation..... 000 
488,076 25 


Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. e 
Due from other national banks....... ° 117,008 71 


Due from state banks and bankers.. 6,499 91 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures.. 8,000 LO 
Current expenses and taxes as 12,052 31 
PPOURDEIRS DOIG. 2.0 cccccescccce 8,750 
Checks and other cash items.. 11,948 


w 
wb 
Exchanges for C learing-house 11,625 § 


my a be peed BORED. cvsccccicces 46,110 
vee — paper curre 
sanenen wena 1,208 75 
Trade. dollars....... a pee o, 188 WO 
chheetbacetnautvnetseeeesoncs eee 167,547 46 
feeak a 137,733 00 
Redemption fund wi U. 5. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
| ee $5,817,154 52 
LIABILITES. 
Ro cissncnccsceecsesesics 200,000 
fund 102,74 21 
41,7lu 88 
44,160 
3,021,582 43 
10,883 38 
Certified checks............. «++ 26,124 U4 
Due to other national banks.. 136, 110 86 
Due to state banks and bankers 153,923 75 


Total . $3,817,154 52 
stare Ov New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
win. do a swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my know ledee 8 and belief. 
RNELL, Cashier 
Subscribed and sworn to Lyi 3... me, this ‘Vith dey ‘of 
May, 1ss7. H. MAJ 





Notary ‘Public. 
Cc. C. CLARE, 
H.W. BB, { Directors. 
THOS. “i JAMES, 


erore OF THE Cc OR DITION OF THE 


Correct—Attest: 












WERY NATIONA » at New York 
the state of New York, at the aaa of business, May 
) 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............ceseeesees $2,143, 178 86 
at ye = bees ecenccscoscsccsccoosceses ° 62 55 
U. 38. bonds to secure circulation.......... 250,000 00 
U.S. bonds on hand..............666 ceceees 20 ( 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 20,002 29 
Due a other national banks............ 150,245 69 
STO, -csnevececaketenensncssecceeosesss 19,990 51 
Checks and fay cash itemS.........-...+ 6,909 06 
Exchanges for ( Pe vevstessense 159,456 
Bills of other ee  cadesineepetegsonenosses 15,938 W 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
SEN. vtreccrsektanvedsciuisbetsintenedass 24 
PD iibiisedenkssehessetntccernnnsteeteves 551,668 00 
Legal- EES ae eee 140,96 WO 
Redemption Poms with U surer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 11,250 00 
icidosiuecdsidaseanessenisasscusnsens $5,562,698 46 
LI AB 
Camiaal GROO BOOB Thrccccecccccccccsoccccce $250,000 00 
Burpee? DU abibhesGdocdieeosdesinscescesces 150,000 00 
RR RRR te ai iat 188,905 17 
National bank-notes outstanding 225,Uv0 00 
ncncctaseeehscccnbnegece 410 33 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 2,708,676 77 
CG GINO cs ccccencesecescvcccsocece 0 49,701 19 





BORE. onan cncrgeccccosegoccesscoceccscenes Be, 
orate Or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
RICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of the above- 
naieed bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 
Bubserivet and sworn to before me this lith cay of 
May, . R. KURAN, Notary. 
( Brest ateens: 
WILLIAM E. C Posten, 
AY! R. FOSTE Directors. 
H. P. DE GRAAF, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION = THE 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the Secte of New York, at the close of business May 






13th, 1887: 

' ae _Smsounces. 94008.000 81 
oans and discounts.............scceseceees . 
GPE so cccencoceccancevacsaneseccecceses 766 OL 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation.......... 590,000 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortygages..... 519,750 00 
Due from other national banks........... 180,312 04 
Due from state banks and bankers....... 18,067 10 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 413,412 67 
Current expenses and taxes paid 6,076 


Checks and other cash items.. 

Exchanges for Clearing-house nt § 

Bills of other banks......... a“ 10,000 

—— paper currenc 
n 

























QOMIBe ccc cvccer coccccccccquecccecconcccasccs 115 06 
i hnaheedeny nnceedousennenbieeterswerss 749 00 
Legal-tender notes... .......-sese-seeeeees 262,389 00 

emption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................. 26,550 00 
DOOR. cecowscocegpaw asapenssgseccccccece $10,017,374 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital r— | RED Dic cecevecscemessasecece $1,000,000 00 
PRTG TUMEe cc ccccccccccecccees see =, 008 00 
Un vided RB. coccececdovesece 166,454 89 
National a outstanding.. 526,520 00 
EEE WEEE co ccccccescccoscses cece 901 04 
Individual de cha oot deoee penaee. 3,702,058 60 
Demand oye tes of deposit........ 06 2,843 50 
Accepted Grafts..........sccccceeee -» 2,213,450 #9 
Cashier's b- saisisnae’ t 100,591 96 
Due to other national banks. . 948,132 35 
Due to state banks and bankers 34,89 10 
WOO. cccscccvnccdnsesoccbe coccce Hoon, 374 13 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 


lA ES gt’ 'R W. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above- 


named bank, do solemnly swear that the ore sta’ 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
SHE N,C “> r. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 18t! h day of 


May, 1887. H. L. BRAYNARD 
? Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest: 
A. H. STEVENS. i 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR.,‘ Directors. 
. W. ASTOR, 5 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION wor. THE 
BANK OF NEW b stig § eae 
ciation, at New York cit the ate ue ad fork, 
at the close of business A 18th, 1887: 











_Rusounces. 
Loans and discounts............scseeseesees $11,100,464 18 
CORNER: nesccboctesqcnosénsesseeséceetecos é 
v. a meade to assure circulation, 44¢ per 
pc ecccncosesgsoeooranoscecseeccosocccoce 50,060 00 

Othes * stocks, bonds, and mortgages. ced 9,000 
Dug from other national banks........ 596,270 68 

— = er banks and bankers 286,015 31 


BY Ga ccccesecscsecesccctsn sce 
) ~ oY for Cepeetag-henes. 
Bills of other banks 












peck te. 13 100 wo 
Specie. ......... 56% 
Legal-tender n ‘. 7495 
Redemption fund with 
per cent. of circulation)................++ 2,250 00 
We inttigeataccecdsenksstboesstivhedianes $21,798,941 18 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in. $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund..... 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits 508,579 65 
National Senm-nates outstandin, 45,000 00 
_ ER ARERR 2,687 50 
ee a ry - gnecs. 106,289 70 
mand —< ates of deposit 89,911 32 
Coreitind GROEN coc cccesccgsvccccoscces 5,141,170 10 
Due to other ® —~ banks.......... 2,547,678 
Due to other banks and bankers 1,406,674 
Re ncapeccegnocoscocccconecsssccoescness $21,798,941 18 


Tota 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY ‘ov NEW 


ORK: 

1, E. 8. MASON, Cashier of the Bank of New York, 
National Banking Association, do solemnly swear 
that the above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 

S. MASON, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before a this 16th day of 


May, 1387: HA N C. GIBSON, 
Notary Public Now York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
J) INO, I BRADLEY, ? 


D. LEVERICH, Directors. 
CHAS. M. FRY, 5 


R EPORT OF THE ‘CONDITION OF THE 

LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York in me a of New York, at the 
close of business May 13th, 1 














yb nnelll 
Loans OME GIBOOGMAE, 2.20 esesccccsccccccscces $1,946,150 21 
. S«bonds to secure circulation sve 600,000 00 
Oiner stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 657,094 58 
Due from other national banks............ 96,049 75 
Due from state banks and bankers........ 23,291 46 
Real estate, furniture, and fixtures....... 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 19,249 U5 
Checks and other cash items..............+ 44,541 81 
Exchanges for C seaming aeune. coccese 958,980 46 
Bills of other banksS..............ssssseseee: 5,959 00 
F po paper , TS nickels and 
pocacnsensesececencooovesosesssséseceoce 200 28 
S cle benegeccecsecesoces 2,994 82 
Legal-tender notes...... 195,703 UO 
Redemption fund with U. 
per cent. of circulation). 27,000 00 
RARE rey Mowe ye pineweenets $5,422,764 42 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $00, 
Surplus fund........... 400,000 
Unaivided | rotits.:...... 120,011 20 
National bank-notes outs 37,600 Ov 
Dividends unpald.............. sss 7,513 39 
Individual deposits subject to chec 52 44 
Demand epg of deposit. 22,670 12 
Certified checks.............. . 048 48 
Cashier’s checks outstandin; . 
Due to cther national banks...............- 399,907 37 
Due tostate banks and bankers............ 348,961 42 
ee $5, ans 764 a2 
ou rei Y oe, COUNTY O¥ NEW YOR: 
1, ISAA WALKER, Cashier of the "above- 


bank, do ae. swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier 
“5 eg and sworn to before me ag hk Tith day ‘of 


N. B.S 
Notary Public Kings Co. Certificate tiled =) ‘New y Vork 


‘0. 
Correct—Attest : 
WM, ROCKEFELLER, ) 


GOST!N Directors. 
JOHN T. ‘WILLETS, { 


EPORT OF THE CON PiTION OF THE 
RADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
city OF NEW YORK, at New York: inthe State of 
New York, at the close of business on the 13th day of 





May, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 
teens ONd AisCOUNES. .........ccsecececceees $2,262,822 75 
.8. mds to secure circulation (par 
rales 4 oh CONBBe ccccccccceseccces geccce 100,000 00 
U. bonds on han value), 


ents 
Other stocks, bonds and i ga 








18 & 

Due from other national ba: 475 
Due from state and private banks and 7 

BRIE, «ccce. neccvesccaccesacoegcsasenaces 41,685 34 
Banking house.. 
Other real estate.. ‘ 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 18,353 85 
Premium (murket value)......... es 34,171 25 


Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks 
a paper currency, nickels and 





Specienvia.: le 
Gold Preasury certificates. . 
Geld Clearing-house certiti- 





ates 
Silv er —- 
Dolla 









Fractional. ps ose 
Legal-tender notes. Wo 
Redemption fund w U. 8S. Treasurer 

00 





(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
tion) 4,500 


LiABiLIt seers 





Capital stock paid im... ...... cccccesseeeeee $1,000,000 00 
Surplus fund........ eee 200,000 00 
Undivided protits 59,082 42 
se — a notes received from Comp- 

i dciineedibeseehenceanindelannneetnn 90,000 00 
Dividends unpaid...............seceeeeeceee 1,969 6 
—— “deposits subject J 

il dneheeedeneéhecdtaes $1,985,205 06 
Demand certificates of de- 
Cc ortified cChecks..........0.- 2,097 WO— 2,119,082 70 
Due to other nationai banks............+.+ 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
Gllcse saccesvcccesvcesccscesceusesecocccesce 322,871 14 


FOCAL. ..cccccccccccscescecess cos ccccccccese $4,329,162 59 
ae OF Niw YORK, CITy AND COUNTY OF NEW 


Yo 
1, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of the Tradesmen's 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statemeut is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before_me this | lith day of 
May, 1#87. JOHN J. SLATER, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., N. Y. 
Congitente filed in N. Y. County. 
rrect—Attes 


it: 

HENRY A. SMITH, ) 

JAS. E. GRANNISS, > Directors. 
GEO. STARR, é. 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK. 


of Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 


FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 
Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


MORTGAGE =< Investments ase Na aman Min- 1% 


SE MONEY. 
iKSER S & én isi Wt comer. P te WEDER- 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 























PORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW ORK. at New York, in the State 
of New York, at the close of business on the 13th day 
May, 1887. 
RESOURCES, 
Loans and discounts. - $20,170,575 98 
SPU icncccmesnaeesercececcntes 447 9 
U._8. bonds to secure circulation. . 1,100,000 Ov 
Oiher stocks, bonds and mortgae U0 
Due from other national banks 735,519 66 
Due from state and private ‘banks ond 
Du adcevecscesescocceesanssrese 60,488 24 
Banking-house ciatiahnadeiniamibinedmmede 
Current expenses and taxes paid. . 
Checks and other cash items...... lives i 
Encmaness for Clearing-house.. . 1,978,867 42 
Bilis of other bamks...........0..ssssccsesces 261,895 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
ntcowndcccesendscscdcsseséeeutestesaans 1,110 0 
Specie, viz: 
GE Mivind ce csenccacanooeds $195,000 00 
Gold Treasury certificates... 2,910,000 0U 
Gold Clearing-house cer- 
tific —_ 3963,000 Ou" 
Silve coin 20,240 OO— 4,021,240 Ov 
Legal-tender mates. . 547,059 UO 
tender notes 500,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 
urer (5 per cent. on circulation)......... 49,500 00 
Due from U. § Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption Peieasesecotes 2,000 Ov 
Tn ssnnccsntnaptbibinemiteimsscteqnss 29,925,280 69 
LIABILITIES. 
Caphhal stock paid in 1,500,000 Ov 
Surplus fund......... 700,000 
Undivided profits...............-+.05. "699,615 il 
National bank circulation cuteensing 91022 vu 
State bank Soe outstanding. . 5,708 
ET i nesckacsbenad céoccevdtess at 
Individual capeaits subject to 
$8,569,791 79 
e- 

C4 104,517 05— 8,955,646 57 
Due to other national banks................ 10,808,204 04 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 

DB ccccscccecccccsecccecocecccccsessscoesonce 4,210,143 % 


TT $29,925,280 » 69 
STATE OF NEW eam. COUNTY OF NEW YORK: 

I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the !mport- 
ers’ and Traders’ National Bank of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my know wen and belief. 

WARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
ewe Loans subscribed before me this 17th day of 
May, 1 LovuIs GRUNHUT 
Notary Public, Co. of N. 'Y. 
Correct— Attest : 


E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
H. C. HULBERT 
a ISAAC IC KELHEIME 
JQ EPORT OF THE Cc ONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL BANK Of THE REPUBLIC, at 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business May 18th, ie 
RESOCRCES. 
Loans ams IE 056dsia cvs cencccessasenas ies a ee o6 
9 hadesiedensesaseetateansecesse a iL 97 


Directors. 
R. 





Other stocks, bonds and mernaes 
Due from other national ban 





oe 87 36 





hinahinenonteagendecssce $15,625 13 
Wpchanoes for Clearing- 

Miannas neanenenceeeesssoe 890,857 64 
Bills of other banks.. . 40,289 OU 
Fractional paper currency, = 

nickels and cents.......... 153 69 
ib ccesaspesersccecs 1,966,140 93 
eee tender notes. 340,804 UU 





Redemption fund with U. 
5S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
cteoniation} psoscsseseoscocce 5,600 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, 
other than 5 oa cent re- 
dem ption fund eae 


14,000 00 —3,269,470 39 






DOERR. .cccocess eLinit itis $13,554,691 68 
Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fu =. pabitneseedescenecenssesouensces UCU GO 
WRENS BRON, 0 0.60cccnccccoscccccsesceses 226,043 37 
National Vinieostes outstanding........ 69,200 UO 

Dividends unpaid..............0++  seeeee 14,481 
ey deposits subject 

Ra $2,588,087 01 
Demand certificates of de- 

RL eakabeigettesaesoonsenee 75,075 87 

Certitied OS EES SFA A2 WD 


U nited States deposits...... 
national 


29,103 64 
35,000 00 
Due to other 
6,786,326 €0 


1,316,781 $9 —11,244,966 81 


ieconenseenonens $13,554, aol € 68 
COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
F. PULLEN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank do solemnly swear that the above ppenent is 
true, to the best of my anowons® ene belie 
EK. ULLEN, Decitne. 

Subscribed and sworn to AA, me this léth day of 

May, 1857. 











Total.. ne 
pare ort NEw Y 


JAMES WALSH 
ptary a Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New york County 


Correct—Attest 
‘ JOHN JAY KNOX, j 
pe ae 8.C. ARTER, Directors. 
CHAS. R. FLINT, zs 


EPORT OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
at the close of Dasiness on pe the li = day of May, 187: 


$4,749,387 19 
204 19 


















Me 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 

t OO eee 50,300 
Other stocks, bonds and mertenees Gloaennd 139,955 41 
Due from other national banks............ 06,452 05 

Due from state and private Danks and 

bankers 24,016 59 
Banking-house os oe 585,000 00 
Other real estate 200,000 UO 
Current pense and taxes paid.......... 50,167 85 
thd iteeetminngenesagsecoest 13,926 25 
hecks an other . ., . _——essaees 7,881 12 


Exchanges for Cimeetng-aeuse.. 
Bills of Sther bar 





eeake tender notes...... 
Redemption fund with U. 
per cent. of circulation). 












TT ~ $944 437,857 83 3 
LIABILITI 
COE, Gin wn tscechccccetecenisces $1,000,000 00 
OEE EEE 20,000 UO 
WEPN BUGENB. oc cccccccscescess 151,271 46 
National bank-notes outstanding. 45,000 00 
Div stones bn ctkentadcrccsccscascsevees 8,100 72 
Depos 
Thdividuals tg Gube eenceneccceos $2,614,072 78 
National banks................ 2,854,024 90 
State banks and bankers..... 776,353 51 
Certificates of deposit......... 7,81 $1 
——_ 6,005,943 
RR, cco cectcvencessececoucsesesecees 1,748,857 15 
CREREIE'S GROGEB. «00 cccccccccccscoccccccsccs 165 Ww 
Ts nciciesiiieaesiiebineinliatiediamintiaaumntinnin $9, = “x4 7 33 


To 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 
I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the "above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment Is true, to =e best of my, knowledge and belief. 
RED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and Fa. to bs me this ith day of 
May, 1:87. EpwIn F. 4 
Notary Public, N } a xis ‘ounty. 
Correct—Attest: 


WILLIAM TURNBULL, 


EDMUND D PERKINS, 


Directors. 
DMUND D. RANDOLPH, , 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY, 
Entrance through the Bank 





XUM 





May 26, 1887. | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








(667) 38 








Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the feeling of hes- 
itancy there is manifested by purchasers 
upon the market for dry goods, and the 
restricting influences that have been ex- 
perienced, caused by labor troubles and 
other minor disturbances, there has been 
a very fair demand for goods in 
the several departments of the trade, 
and a satisfactory business has been ac- 
complished during the week. The hesita- 
tion that is manifested is no doubt due to 
a disposition to await further develop- 
ments of the situation, rather than on ac- 
count of any distrust in the future pro- 
gressive improvement of trade. Through- 
out the week the commission houses have 
experienced a steady demand for cotton 
fabrics, and operations on the part of job- 
bers have been carried on witha degree of 
liberality seldom seen save in the face of 
arising market. Business in certain makes 
of fall goods wasof very fair proportions, 
but the demand for fancy fabrics adapted 
to the present season, was chiefly of a 
hand-to-mouth character, as usual at this 
time of year. Thesteady advance in raw 
cotton has still further strengthened values 
of staple cotton goods, and orders for 
goods to arrive are now accepted by 
agents ‘‘ at value” only. Desirable styles 
of printed and woven cotton dress fabrics 
are steadily held in first hands, and ging- 
hams are very firm because of the excep- 
tionally small supply on hand. 





COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, 


There was a good active market in the 
cotton goods department, and prices for 
all fabrics were very firm witha strong 
tendency to a general advance, owing to 
the small stocks on hand, and the steady 
increase in the demand for the staple. 
Some additional makes of brown and 
bleached cottons have been slightly ad- 
vanced, while many makes that have 
lately been closed out by agents, are now 
placed ‘‘at value.” Brownsheetings and 
drills are in steady demand and firm with 
an upward tendency. Bleached shirtings 
are in moderate request, and wide sheet- 
ings are more active in some quarters. 
Corset jeans and sateens are in fair re- 
quest, and firm at the late advance, and 
cotton flannels are stiffly held by agents. 
Colored cottons are meeting with increased 
attention from jobbers and cutters, and 
leading makes of denims, ticks, cheviots, 
fancy duck, checks, stripes, plaids, etc., 
are well sold up and firm in price. Agents 
report a steady demand for dress ging- 
hams, and desirable styles adapted to the 
present season continue very scarce. Sta- 
ple checks and fancies are moving stead- 
ily, and such makes as govern the market 
are very firmly held. Seersucker stripes 
and chambrays are in fair request, as are 
tufted stripes, jacquards, zephyrs and oth- 
er novelties, and agents report a moderate 
business in fancy “ crinkles.” Seasonable 
makes of all-wool and worsted dress goods 
were in light demand. Fall dress goods 
are attracting considerable attention, and 
salesmen on the road are booking very 
fair orders. The jobbing trade in dress 
goods continues fair for the time of year, 
and jobbers’ stocks are generally in good 
shape, and by no means redundant. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


In woolens there is not the activity that 
is reflected in the other departments of 
the trade, but quiet is in control. Orders 
for heavy weight goods were few, and 
wholly for unimportant quantities, with 
the terms generally more satisfactory to 
buyers than to sellers. Some little spot 
trade in light weights was noted, but in 
all instances prices were low. In dress 
fabrics for the fall trade a very fair busi- 
ness is passing, and, while prices are com- 
paratively low, the volume of orders thus 
far booked reaches a good total. For 
blankets and colored flannels but few or- 
ders are reported. Cotton hosiery and 
light underwear were mostly quiet, and 
the jobbing trade in these goods was strict- 
ly moderate, but prices of desirable makes 
remain steady and unchanged. Wool 
hose and half-hose were in light demand, 
and there was only a moderate business in 
heavy shirts and drawers. Scarlet shirts 
and drawers are in ample supply, and 





prices are low and not very remunerative 

to manufacturers. Fancy knit woolens 

are in irregular demand, and upon the 

whole sluggish, and jerseys are only in 

moderate request by wholesale buyers. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 

The condition of the foreign goods de- 
partment partakes largely of the quiet of 
the woolen goods department. Aside from 
moderate purchases by package buyers on 
the spot, and filling small orders by mail, 
there is, in fact, scarcely anything doing. 
The aggregate sales are scarcely of fair 
average for the season, and itis quite the 
exception that buyers do not have a more 
or less decided advantage in the matter of 
price on seasonable fabrics. Supplies in 
first hands are not, to all accounts, of 
more than the average amount, but job- 


bers and large retailers have been and are 
still so well stocked from previous deliv- 
eries on early orders, that the outlet is 
comparatively small. Clothing woolens 
continue positively dull, and even on 
qualities or styles that have been most at- 
tractive during the season, prices are no- 
wise steady. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $1,653,420 $1,383,178 
‘hrown on market.... 1, 758, 802 1,285,845 

Since Jan. Ist. ; 
Entered at the port... 50,648,634 47 526.592 
Thrown on market.... 51 ‘457, 005, 47,695,743 











GIRLS’ RURAL COSTUMES. 


The most taking novelty of the sea- 
son is our original Knitted Suit for 
Girls’ wear, consisting of Blouse 
Waist, full Skirt and Sash. Is made 
in a variety of colors, sizes from 
four to fourteen years. The demand 
for this suit exceeds by far that of 
any child’s suit we have ever sold, 
And are for sale only at this house. 

We still continue to sell our old 
and favorite French C. P. Corset at 
the lowest possible prices. 


James McCreery & Co. 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST., N. Y. 














9, MILLION 


worn during 
the past six 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

24.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 


Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord. None are genuine unless 


“‘DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
3590 Broadway. New York City, 


THINK FOR R YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE E WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, ifort, and Beauty 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
2 Be 


“Good § Sense? 
G Infante 


LEADING i 
FER 1s lig Bit teaters 


TYPE, "Pan ToRAARE 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“ Strong Slat’’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 


COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ Machinists 


Bane cor, FULRONS BUTCH 


ts,, N. ¥. 








JACKSON'S 


. 
Mourning Store, 
777 BROADWAY, BET. 9TH AND 10TH 8TS. 
BLACK GUODS OF EVERY DESCRIC- 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN ALL DEPART- 
SUITS: WRAPS, ACKETS, NEWMAR- 


KETS Ai A ER AT RE- 
PATTERY| BO SAN 0 Bicke, HATS 
T VERY LOW 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 
$3 00 PARASOL REDUCED TO $2 0 
R REDUCED TO 3:3 
































400 PARAS UC. 2 
600 PARA 4 REDUCED TO 41% 
$80 PARASOL REDUCED TO 51% 
WO PA 30L, REDUCED TO 8 0 
15 @ PARA 4 REDUCED TO 10 © 
200 PARA REDUCED TO 15 0 








GREAT REDUCTION IN BLACK DRESS 
B. PRIESTLEY’S SILK WARP 
HENRIETT AD. 
100 PIECES 40-INCH ALI, PURE SILK AND WOOL 
: , ; REDUCED F 
L PURE SIU AND WOOL 
19; REDUCED FROM $1 
HENIUETTA $131; mena SIR etd ites 
A RARE © RTUNITY TO SECURE 
STAPLE AND DESIRABLE GOODS AT LESS 
THAN CO! ex? 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, BET. @TH AND 10TH STS, Y. 


NEILL S 
6th Avenue > & 20th St. 
CLEARING SALES 


to make room for our Grand, New Build- 





ing. Stock must be closed out by June 
10th. 


50 PER CENT. REDUCTION 
THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE. 


Our New Building will occupy the 
entire blook between 20th and 21st 
Streets on 6th Avenue. 


NEWEST STYLES 
STRAW HATS 


FOR 


LADIES AND MISSES. 


Largest assortment ot 


Children’s Hats 
in this city. 
Choice Assortment of 


FINE FLOWERS 


” FEATHERS. 
Best designs in 
COSTUMES, WRAPS 
and JACKETS, 


with exclusive novelties from our 
own workrooms, 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR. 
WHITE GOODS 


- LINENS. 
UPHOLSTERY 


AND 


CURTAINS. 
UMBRELLAS 


PARASOLS. 


Customers in the country should 
send 10 cents for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue, now ready; 
contains complete information as 
to our goods and prices. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
321 to 329 Gth Ave. cor. of 20th St.N.Y. 





€ 5] | 
idley’s 
GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


SUMMER 


Underwear 
FOR LADIES AND MEN. 


Ladies’ Summer Merino, also Balbriggan, Vests, 
short sleeves, 24c. 

Ladies’ fine Gauze Bodies, low necks; also high 
necks, no sleeves, ribbed armholes, at 25c. 

Ladies’ Balbriggan Bodies, low neck, trimmed lace, 
29c.; usually sold at 39c. 

Ladies’ genuine lisle thread Bodies, ribbed, in écru, 
pink and sky, at 83c. 

Children’s {ine Gauze and Gossamer Merino Vests, 
high necks and Short Sleeves, also without Sleeves, 

16 to 22 24 to 30 


15e¢, 24c. 


MEN’S 


200 dozen genuine C and G French Balbriggan Shirts 
and Drawers, never sold less than 75c., at 49c. each. 

200 dozen Fancy Stripe Cotton Half Hose, full regu- 
lar, at lic. a pair; worth 25c. 

300 dozen Shepper’s Best Double Thread Fine 
GAUZE Fancy Stripe Cotton Half Hose, 19c. pair; 
worth 0c. 

French Lisle Thread and 40 GAUZE Fancy Cotton 
Half Hose, 29c. pair; worth 50c. 


Fashion Magazine. 


SUMMER NUMBER NOW READY. 





Contains eighty-six pages, one-half devoted to light 
and entertaining literature; the other to a catalogue, 
illustrative and descriptive of the goods in our fifty- 


two departments, replete with summer novelties. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


FILLED WITH OUR CUSTOMARY PROMPTNESS, 


ROWARD REDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311 1-2 TO 321 GRAND ST., 


56 to 70 ALLEN, 59 to65 ORCHARD STREET, 


CARPETS. 


THE FINEST COLLECTION EVER SHOWN OF 

WILTONS, GOBELINS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, 

BRUSSELS, ETC., IN CONFINED STYLES AND 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


A Special Line of Velvets, 


ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUAL TO THE ORIGI- 
NAL ENGLISH VELVETS, AT ABOUT ONE-HALF 
THEIR VALUE. 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES AND PATTERNS, AT 

ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY TAPES- 

TRY. ALSO FULL LINES CELEBRATED ENGLISH 

MAKES, PATTERNS THAT WE SHALL NOT DU- 

PLICATE, TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY AT LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


INGRAINS. 


1,000 CHOICE DESIGNS, BEST EXTRA SUPERS 
(THE NEW WEAVE), AT REMARKABLY AT- 
TRACTIVE PRICES. 


MATTINGS 


IN RARE AND NOVEL EFFECTS, NOT TO 
BE FOUND ELSEWHERE. 


WHITE FROM $5 PER ROLL OF # YARDS. 
RED CHECK AND FINE FANCY PATTERNS, 
FROM #8 PER ROLL. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 


SIXTH AVE, AND 13TH ST.,N. Y. 


t orders for our 
to ge Com 












Ben Wa 


Wipe Baek AeA fatty. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Jusurance. 
THE BAKER LAW. 


THE Baker Co-operative Insurance Bill, 
amendatory of chapter 175 of the laws of 
1883, has become a law, but in a material- 
ly changed form. The section prescribing 
the conditions precedent to organization 
of a co-operative association is now made 
to require the voluntary mutual agreement 
of at least two hundred persons to insure 
one another, for an aggregate of at least 
$400,000, and the payment and deposit in 
bank of at least two per cent of this aggre- 
gate, in cash. Section twelve is amended 
so as to authorize, but not to require, any 
existing assessment society to reincorpo- 
rate under the new act. Section thirteen 
is amended so as to make all associations 
subject to inspection by the superintend- 
ent, who may report them to the Attor- 
ney-general for closing, if he finds that 
any one of them has exceeded its powers, 
or violated the statutes, ‘‘ or is conducting 
business fraudulently.” Section sixteen 
is amended by adding a paragraph prohib- 
iting any transfer or reinsurance unless 
the proposed contract has been first 
approved by a_ two-thirds vote of 
the insured, at a special meeting, of 
which meeting a written or printed notice 
must be mailed to each certificate-holder 
at least thirty days in advance. To sec- 
tion seventeen, requiring every notice of 
truly state the 
cause and purpose of such assessment,” is 
added a proviso that associations ‘ shall 
also state the amount paid on the last 
death claim paid; the name of the de- 
ceased member, and the maximum face 
value of the certificate or policy, and if 
not paid in full the reason therefor.” Sec- 
tion twenty-one is amended by adding a 
proviso authorizing any 


assessment sent out to‘ 


association to 
make dividends to its members, provided 
that $100,000 has first been deposited with 
the Insurance Department. 

The section prescribing the requirements 
for organization is a material improve- 
ment upon the present one. Under that 
any nine persons may file a certificate e of 





“intention, with an affidavit from two of 


them that at least fifty eligible persons 
have made application for membership. 
No security, no deposit, no cash is re- 
quired, and none have been provided; the 
amount of aggregate ‘‘ insurance” applied 
for is not even stated. Upon such trivial 
conditions the Superintendent is required 
to issue a certificate of corporate exist- 
ence. As the new regulative provision on 
this point is made to not take effect until 
July ist, an wait the & has been care- 
fully left for all the scalawags in the 
state to “ organize” meanwhile. 

As far as it goes, the Baker bill is good, 
but it bas been shorn of its most valuable 
and most needed feature, the requirement 
to name and pay a specific amount and to 
provide an emergency fund. The outcry 
which was set up about this can hardly 
have been already forgotten. It was de- 
nounced as a blow at “the principle” of 
assessment insurance, and the confession 
was boldly made that the societies could 
not comply with it and live. The outcr 
was successful, for the pleasure seems still 
to be ‘‘as great of being cheated as to 
cheat,” and so the societies have a further 
grant of time in which to write certificates 
having $2,000, $3,000, etc., marked in bold 
characters on them, but not promising to 
pay anything in particular. So they will 
continue putting out these indefinite certifi- 
cates of membership, which promise noth- 
ing except to levy an assessment and yet 
are accepted as and supposed to be really 
insurance, and they will cgntinue their 
comparisons of the cost of this va ay 
stuff with that of genuine policies whic 
promise to pay and do pay. This will go 
ona while yet, but not always, and not 
many years. The societies must come up 
to the line, as they have been compelled 
to do in Massachusetts, and we advise 
them to make the most of the swindling- 
time yet left to them. 

+> 


HOMCOPATHIC. 


Similia similibus. Suwm cuique. Sev- 
eral observations, in several languages, 
living, dead, and mixed, might be made 
concerning the ‘ engagement” of ex- 
Supt. Remmund, of Ohio, by the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association, E. B. Har- 
per, President. This is *‘ after”—a long 
way after—the engagement of ex-Supt. 
McCall by the Equitable. But in respect 
to permanence of situation McCall has 
the better of it, for the Equitable will en- 
dure. 








THE FULL PRINCIPAL SUM wit be paid in case 
of loss of both feet, both hands, a hand and a foot, or the en- 
tire sight of both eyes, by accident, 





ACCIDENTS TRAVEL. vom” an well en wo those who do. 


The quietest 


Don’t 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN 


are as liable as any others to the thousand hazards of life, at home 


or abroad, 


‘* Moral: Insure in the Travelers.”’ 


—y, 
@OMPANY, 
f+ ———_____iup 


SS 





Or 





ORIGINAL 


Y Accident 


Company 


AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD; 
Also, Best of Life Companies. 
ISSUES 


. covering injuries received 
Accident Policies, in Travel, Work or Sport. 


Indefeasible, 


s M in the Market. 
Best Life P olicy Non-Forfeitable, World-Wide. 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, $13,500,000. 


All Claims paid without Discount, and immediately on 
receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 


Assets, $9,111,000. 


Surplus, $2,129,000. 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec. 


(TERE SANS CCS ALTE ANE Na aT 
ONE-THIRD THE PRINCIPAL SUM wit be paid for 


loss of a single hand or foot. 





SAPETY 


IN 


Life Insurance 


(Extracts from the Massachusetts Insurance Commis- 
missioner’s Report.—1886.) 


“The ambition of Companies to enlarge 
their operations is well enough within pru- 
dent limits, but they abuse their trust and 
put it to mortal peril if they permit their 
zeal for notable results to outrun discretion 
and neglect the essentials of healthy 
growth. Quality is to be esteemed more 
than volume, and business that costs too 
much impoverishes.”’ 

“The bane of life insurance in this coun- 
try is the inordinate and costly competition 
for more business by Companies which have 
enough already.” 

‘The worthiest and most truly successful 
Lite Company in the near future will be the 
one which carries on its affairs at least ex- 
pense, and that company will not buy its 
business in the market of competition.” 

Hon. JOHN K. TARBOX, 
Insurance Commissioner. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


during its forty-one years of history has 
both in principle and practice sought first 
of all to protect the interests of its policy- 
holders, by utmost economy of manage- 
ment, careful selection of risks, restricting 
its membership to healthy portions of our 
own country, and is now the largest Com- 
pany doing business exclusively in the 
United States. 
cheap as possible, by sound methods, pru- 


‘*To make insurance as 


dence, and economy, and free from any 
hazard of speculation,” will be the aim 
and ambition of this great New England 
Company in the future, as in the past. 
‘* Not the largest volume of business, but 
the best results,” is its motto. 
of management to income since its or- 


Its expense 


ganization has been 8.3 per cent., the low- 
est among American companies. 

Its standard of solvency is higher than 
that of any other company in the coun- 
try, and is now offering to those who 
are seeking for the best things in life in- 
surance, “the most securely based, the 
most truly liberal, fair and service- 
able life insurance policy ever writ- 
ten.” Since its organization, in 1846, the 
Connecticut Mutual has received in pre- 
miums, $146,565,286.58, and has returned 
to its members, $123,362,835,51—84.1 per 
cent.—a larger percentage than that of 
any other company in the world. From 
1873 to 1886 inclusive, the Connecticut 
Mutual has returned to policy-holders 
$106 for every $100 of premium receipts, 
which is $2 per $100 more than any other 
company. 

Present assets over $55,000,000.00. Sur- 
plus over $5,000,000.00. Insurers will 
find it for their interest to examine the 
‘*New Contract of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual” before insuring, as it combines both 
insurance and investment, giving large 
cash surrender values at the end of speci- 
fied periods, Dividends declared and 
paid annually. Al policies are 
non-forfeitable. 


JACOB L. GREENE, Pres't. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-President. 

D, H. WELLS, Actuary. 
WM. G. ABBOTT Secretary, 


E. RISLEY, Sup’t of Agencies, 





JOHN HANCOCK 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 
STEPHEN H. RHODES, President. 


GEORGE B. WOODWARD, Secretary. 
SAMUEL ATHERTON, Vice-President. 
CHAS. G. WOOD, Treasurer. 

ASSETS, Dec, 31st, 1886....82,878,793 S86 








LIABILITIES, 
Matured Endowments, unpaid............. $3,687 24 
Death Claims, unpaid...........ss0.sseeeeeee 897 
Death Claims in process of ad yee 7,741 00 
Dividends Due, and not called for.......... 16,102 
Premiums paid in advance, aon iartasekess 6,573 13 
Total Liabilities. ..........cccccccccccsee $34,951 31 
Premium Reserve, Mass. Standard........ 2,581,459 00 
Surplus, Mass. Standard, 4 per cent........ 262,383 55 
Dividends Paid during 1886...............+-+ $51,722 06 
Endowments Paid during 1886. . owe 5,948 19 
Increase in parpeas < during 1896. ie 5,743 65 
Increase er Assets during 1886..... 131,862 19 
Increase in Gross Assets during 1886....... 127,077 % 
peorenee a saounee os . cagews yateeey 78,249 28 
ncrease in acount of Outstanding Insur- 
ANC! in 1BBG.........ccccccccccccccccccccsees 5,318,049 00 


If you are in need of additional insurance send to 
the John Hancock your wage and the amount and king 
of policy you desire, a specimen policy will be 
mailed you. The John Hancock issues as liberal poli- 
cles as any company in the world, and every policy is 
incontestable after three fier i Every policy aiees es 
a cash surrender value after two years, as provided by 
the Statutes of Massachusetts, 


THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. 
Has Received for Pre- 


EE $9,636,244 
Has Paid to Policy- 
errr Pore 6,873,947 


Has safely Invested for 
Policy-holders...... 2,312,544 

Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 
121 per cent. 

It Issues the best Forms both of 
Life and Accident Policies ever 
Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence com- 
prises practically the civilized portions of 
the Globe. 


Accident Policies 


FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 
$10,000 in event of Death. 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 
5,000 for Loss of a Hand or Foot. 
5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 
2,500 for Permanent Disability. 
1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 
50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 


Policies for a less amount, with propor- 
tionate benefits. 


JAMES §, PARSONS, President 
A. 8, WINCHESTER, Viee-Pres 
ROBERT _E. BEECHER Sec'ty. 





A. 8. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and sold on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





NOTI 
THE Winsted National Bank, located at Winsted, in 
the State of Connecticut, is closing up ite a "All 
note-holders and others, creditors of said Associati: 


are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
other claims the Association for payment. 
THOS. M. CLARKE, President. 
Winsted, Conn., April, 12th, 1887. 





XUM 
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INSURANCE. 





1851. 1887. 


MASSACHU SETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful lence. 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its mertjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A.HA LL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston ; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. __ 


UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


CINCINNATI, O., Dk, JOHN DAVIS, President. 
The Company invites attenti to its popular poll- 
cies issued on the 


LIFE-RATE ENDOWMENT PLAN, 








er cent, 
be the largest increase percentage of any regu- 
lar life company ip ch in she. Unised States, 


For gone Company, or 
COL. J oMOODS: 3 sat r Eastern bepartm 
alnut Street, iladelphia. : 


New Enaland 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


— F. eee Jos. M. name Sec 


pany, of isely 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Lite Pole 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of su lus, and are subject to the he 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 
ih surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 

dorsed on Renn A icy. 

Pamphlets janatory of the yew I Feature may be 
had on allel ion at Company’s 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE “BOSTON. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Instrance Company. 


Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this G - 
issuing E Bree 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
ive ciscstancncocsccsceed $400,000 00 
is cencnascoosnestsecanmeee 701,272 67 
Unearned premiums and other 
Rss cccccccnce cenviccsenes 193,165 03 
Patad........2..---rcercecoeeseseees -.--$15294,437 70 





THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 


it dongs Regestueth issued are incontestable for 
cause rs. 
ath Claims paid. at oncé as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Offi 
Absolue security, combined with the largest liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


pant forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


* SEND 


a postal card for a free copy, 30c. fora 
month’s trial trip, or $3.00 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
thereby securing the Largest, Ablest, Best 
Religious and Literary Newspaper in the 
World, 





THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically t unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to pation. 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Cempany’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.’”’ This promise is guaranteed by cross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its Mabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab_ 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 





years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City. became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 

ending 


1885 (two years)...... 
Post Mortem Dividend 


Ee BE nc tcescésecccnescncssenccsenecubed 





ET inectebnsenserecanserunianeced 
Te I OEE, 0 occ ccccacciceess cxccend $12,839 00 
ee iiitcncncensseneueensentin 6,040 65 
Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 

I Sic nc ciccicccscccsesccce $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Claims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, eacp*for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.44, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 





Period ending Additions. 
$603 64 

6% 3% 

526 34 

vcs vtarngseiassssinesacsveeens $1,755 34 
eT Riticatnains detncknencccsosngens 6,200 00 
Total amount received..............-cscee-00e $7,956 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 


Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 

eee $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 

BOTB. 0.20000 cove 86,833,340 15,092,719 28,299,818 

vas cvvecese 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,394,554 
Bees consncns 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700, 7; 

is dade sepsen 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 

97,746,363 12,845,592 87,234,458 

100,912,245 13,457,928 57,820,597 

103,585,301 13,850,258 $4,687,989 

108,431,7 14,768,901 46,548,894 

114,181,963 15,634,720 36,832,718 





There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, a8 well as those returned: 

ras to Jor Vaeat 


pA 
Amount re- ments as pur- 
ceived from 


and 
$14,020,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 85 14,400,962 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
12,845,592 80 12,848,885 24 
13,457,928 44 18,959,360 51 
18,850,258 43 18,923,062 19 
14,768,901 93 14,402,049 90 
15,684,720 66 13,129,108 74 











$134,840.371 06 $136,427,906 25 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 








r-) A 
In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 


over liabilities) ; 


in PREMIUM INCOME; 


an the amount 


of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 


may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 


sation of its kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary rst, 1887, . . 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basts,) . 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,).. . 


$75,510,47 2.70 
$59,154,597 00 
$16 ,355,875.76 











Surplus, 44% per cent. basts, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company tn the world, 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, 


NEW ASSURANCE, 1886, 
ToraLt Incomes, 1886, 


Premium Income, 7886, 


$471,779,098 .00 
$/11,540,20}.00 
$19,873,733 19 
$76,272,154.02 


Improvement during the Year. 





Increase of Premium Income,:.. .. 


$2,810,47 5.40 


Lucrease of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) $2,4937,070.03 


Lucrease of Assets, . . 


. . . 


$8,957 ,085.20 





H. B. HYDE, President. 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. Jj: W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 
OFFICE OF THE 





J. M, ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


- Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, { New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Meniagee 
Buildings: ( tad St No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample ferallclaims, 481,323 82 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplas.......... 0. cccsceees 1,374,856 93 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 

This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL, A. SAWYER. 





GEORGE BLISS, JNO. L. RIK 
s. HITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 
SWAN ENRY F. SPAULDING 
HENRY C. BOWEN, RICHARD A. McCURDY 
AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H. REED, 
HEO AIL OHN H. EARLE 
THEODORE | HUSTED, CHARLES. H. 3 
WM. M. \RDS, H. HURLBUT. 
JOHN CLAY DWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR RUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
LEX. RR BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS J. D. VERMILYE, 
BW. OOF IES WENDELL. 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER 
WM. G LAWRENCE TURNURF 


HIRAM BARNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’t 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t.§ 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


:| WASH INGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
ferfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
ferce. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 











21 Courtiandt St. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conyormity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the dist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,209,250 53 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


POT, TEs nin csccecenscteceesesdnes ce 1,426,049 46 

Total Marine Premiums................. $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1886 to 8lst December, 1886................ $5,817,699 &0 
Losses paid during the same 

inch sinneseccnsinsessces $2,206,588 68 
Returns of Premiums and 

PGI ss cnisibsccvcccccnns 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $9,282,375 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GG Divinne cs. civvenee cts ccdsduncssbod 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,154 20 
I cinsidgekroonebes caadawahne ote 285,254 68 

i A da ea $12,444,511 69 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1°82 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced &t the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES; 

















J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LO D’K H. COSSITT 
WM. STURGIS, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST 

EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLESD. LEVERICH, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JOH RIK 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRA EORGE BLI 

LIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL 
wu LLIAM He MACY, EDW'D Wo aaRiy SES 
NS 

Sonn HS. MEW YLETT, THOMAS MAITLA 
WILLIAM H. J TOHNSON, 


WEBB. iO. EDGA 
RLES P. BURDETT, IRA BURSLEY, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, 


GEORGE i MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
_A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 








THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. "$2,201,858 66 66 
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Old and Young. 
FOR SWEET MEMORY’S SAKE. 
BY ELIOT C. TRUE. 


O BLossoms of poesy, spring from the 
dust— 
The dust whose long slumber Love’s cry 
cannot break; 
Fill the breath of the world with the fra- 
grance of trust, 
As we garland their graves for sweet 
Memory’s sake. 


With trust in the Master, who tenderly 
led 
way through the 
storm of the strife, 
Who took the brave souls to his Heaven, 
and said, 
By the blood of these martyrs the nation 
hath life. 


The darkness and 


Oh, never the angels that swept from the 
skies, 
Above the strewn field at the closing of 
day, 
Untangled a flag to behold its device 
Or paused to discover the blue from 
the gray. 


O sanguine south roses, as red as their 
blood, 
O northern bloom, white as their purpose 
was true, 
Wherever ye smile in the 
God, 
In the soft air of peace and the rain and 
the dew, 


sunlight of 


Ye are tribute to them and the glory they 
won, 
And little can story or song give or 
take; 
Be the fondest word said and the fairest 
deed done 
As we garland their graves 
Memory’s sake. 


for sweet 
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MR. WITHERDEN’S SUCCESSOR. 
BY MRS. 8. L. HALL. 

His death was the first act of considera- 
tion Mr. Witherden had ever shown his 
wife, and, as such, the most inconsistent. 
But the manner of it was entirely charac- 
teristic. One evening, after a late and 
sumptuous dinner, he rose from the table 
in silence, and, without even a glance at 
his wife, leisurely withdrew from the 
He closed the door with deliberate 
decision. It plainly said‘* Do not follow 


room, 


me,” 

Mrs. Witherden did not seem to notice 
her husband’s departure. 
tomed 


She was accus- 
coffee alone. She 
sipped it now with an air of absorption 
quite out of proportion to so trivial an oc- 
cupation. When the cup was empty she 
leaned back mechanically in her chair, 
lost to all her surroundings. 


to finish her 


She was apt 
to fall into such reveries, and to be re- 
called, as to-night, by an emissary from 
the kitchen, who looked in to see if her 
mistress had not gone away, forgetting to 
ring the bell. The girl was retreating 
hastily, when Mrs. Witherden called her 
back. With a kind inquiry for her sick 
mother, the mistress went lightly away. 

As she passed through the hall she no- 
ticed with surprise that the library door 
stood open. It was always shut at this 
time, and bore the unmistakable legend, 
**Do not come in.” An unsteady light 
streamed out; she paused in it and saw a 
single flame in the chandelier flaring and 
fretting noisily, and underneath, on the 
floor, the prostrate form of her husband. 

When the news of Richard Witherden’s 
death went abroad the world said: ‘* What 
a dreadful blow to his young and beauti- 
ful wife!” When it saw her in her mourn- 
ing dress it said: ‘‘ How bereaved and 
desolate she is!” 

In truth she was; but it was long ago 
that her love had put on widow’s weeds. 
Mr. Witherden had unconsciously at- 
tended his own funeral years before. 

When Gertrude Holden was sent home 
from a distant boarding-school, a ‘ finish- 
ed” young lady, she made no small stir in 
the town. Her mother had died when 
she was thirteen. Under the care of an 
aunt, her education and training had gone 
on wisely, and at the age of nineteen she 
came back to her father’s house to make 
it once more bright and attractive. 

Gertrude’s nature was singularly open 
and trustful. At schooland in her aunt’s 
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home everybody had loved her, and she 
had loved in return fondly and deeply. 
She had been so sweet and generous, so 
confiding and winning, that envy and 
jealousy never openly crossed her path; 
and she herself never knew doubt or sus- 
picion of any one. 

Richard Witherden’s calculating eye 
was pleased the moment it fell upon her. 
He was thirty years old, and at the head 
of a large and increasing business. Hith- 
erto, it had not mattered whether he had 
an establishment—he never said home— 
of his own or not. He was very comfort- 
able at the hotel. Its way of living quite 
satisfied him. He had not been long in 
the place. He was respected for his un- 
impeachable morals, and he was known 
to have had excellent connections. His 
own family were all dead. His father 
had been an honored, useful man in a 
neighboring city, and his mother a helper 
in all charitable work. But some remote 
ancestor, hard and selfish, had reappeared 
in this young man. He was handsome, 
proud and cold, His manners were ele- 
gant, his broadcloth faultless. No one 
loved him, many feared him—even to dis- 
trust. 

When he saw Gertrude Holden, his keen 
business instinct told him that she, if he 
wished to marry at all, was the woman he 
should wed. Mr. Holden was the wealthi- 
est man in town, and she his only child. 
He would give her a costly outfit and a 
brilliant wedding. In the stately Wither- 
den mansion, Gertrude would be an orna- 
ment at the table and in the parlors. She 
would be admired in public places; she 
would grace the Witherden pew in church 
—Richard Witherden owned a pew be- 
cause in that community it added to his 
respectability. Altogether, it was prudent 
and advisable to marry Miss Gertrude 
Holden. 

The world, always so ready with its 
comments, exclaimed: ‘*‘ What a brilliant 
match! What a handsome _ couple!” 
There were not wanting those who shook 
their heads and wondered—wondered how 
such an affectionate little creature could 
marry Richard Witherden, how she could 
love such a cold, haughty man. But she 
did love him, just as she had always loved 
every body—because she believed she was 
truly loved in return! She was sure Rich- 
ard was fond of her deep in his heart. 
There was no one to warn her; and how 
could she be warned, trusting him as she 
did, and never able to suspect any one of 
being hard and selfish? No one had ever 
made love to her before. She was not ro- 
mantic or foolishly sentimental, and had 
dressed up no fine model of a lover. 
When Richard came she received him as 
an angel of light—he could be very agree- 
able; it was even said that he could be 
fascinating. At all events, Gertrude gave 
him what he wanted—her hand—and with 
it a great deal that he did not ask for, and 
did not wish. Oh, the pitiful blindness of 
sweet eyes like hers! 

The wedding and the new house were 
all that pride, unstinted gold and a 
father’s love could make them. As the 
months wore on interested speculators at 
large admired the happy pair and were 
satisfied with external signs of prosperity. 
But the few who had shaken their heads 
at first spoke to each other of a change 
that was creeping over the bright girl. 
One could not say she wasunhappy. She 
had always her cordial hand and winning 
smile for her friends. She made calls, 
entertained visitors, attended places of 
amusement, with apparent enjoyment. 
But to the watchful few there was missing 
a certain spontaneous zest in her manner, 
and into her girlish face there stole a look 
that only deep experience could give. It 
might have been born of pain and grief 
and disappointment, but no line of these 
was visible. It was the light of a patient 
purpose and high resolve. The world saw 
nothing of all this, but said often: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Witherden grows lovelier every day.” 

Three years after her marriage her 
father died. This gave her an opportunity 
to withdraw from society for a time, and 
to gird herself fresh for. the more lonely 
way before her. How bravely she set 
forth upon it no one witnessed. When 
she appeared again as her husband's exqui- 
site ornament she was more sought after 
than ever. Her sweet sympathies flowed 
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freely, and the light that was on no other 
face glowed with serene steadfastness. 

Then had come the sudden widowhood. 
It was so strange to know certainly that 
her husband would never return. He 
had often gone away without a word of 
farewell or of explanation concerning his 
journey and its destination. She had 
never known when to look for his coming 
back. After all, might he not have gone 
once more in the same old way? Should 
she not find him at the dinner-table, hand- 
some, absorbed, silent, as usual? How 
natural he had looked in the casket!—not 
more cold and silent than on many a day 
before. She mourned for the man she 
had once thought him to be; and she 
mourned that she could not grieve for the 
man he really was. She was glad to re- 
member that never by word or look had 
she betrayed her disappointment in him. 
While her father lived, all her love had 
been lavished on him. Since his death, 
sorrow and suffering had experienced her 
ministrations. Repressed though they 
were in her own home, her sympathies 
and affection had overflowed in every 
other possible channel, and so had she 
kept her heart alive and warm. 

Young—scarcely yet twenty-five—beau- 
tiful, rich, and alone, life once more be- 
gan anew. What should its direction be? 
She could not tell yet. She would close 
the great, cold house for a time, and go to 
her friend, Mrs. North. Twelve years be- 
fore she had been Gertrude’s favorite 
teacher. Her marriage and removal toa 
distant state was Gertrude’s first sorrow 
after she entered her aunt’s home. They 
had sustained a regular correspondence 
and exchanged visits. To this one friend 
—her aunt was not living—Gertrude hast- 
ened as soon as necessary business would 
allow. 

Only one consideration had induced 
Mr. Witherden to benefit either his wife or 
the public by his money. His only rela- 
tive was a dissipated cousin. Richard 
Witherden had immeasurable scorn for 
such men. Riches were for the immacu- 
lately moral like himself. Poverty was 
the deserved and natural inheritance of 
Joe Herrick. Not an irreproachable With- 
erden dollar should demean itself by fall- 
ing into such hands. And so the money 
and estates were willed to Gertrude and 
the town library. The library had the 
lion’s share, but that occasioned little com- 
ment, since Gertude was her father’s only 
heir. 

In the Norths’ lovely home Gertrude 
found rest and peace. They had one little 
lad of ten years, and her childless heart 
opened wide to the brave, bright boy. He, 
in return, was a very little knight in de- 
votion. 

**If only I had such a boy of my own!” 
she said. one day, after he had kissed her 
good-by and bounded away to school. 

‘“Why don’t you adopt one?” asked 
Mrs. North. 

**T will, if you'll give me Philip.” 

The long visit came to an end. The lit- 
tle knight waved his handkerchief and 
dashed away a tear with it, as the train 
bearing his friend ¢lowly glided out of the 
station. But the Norths’ were soon to re- 
turn the visit, and Gertrude opened her 
house again with a new feeling of interest. 
Her servants gathered gladly about her 
and old ways were resumed; but there 
were no closed doors that seemed to say 
**Do not follow me. Do not come in.” 

The summer days sped on and one came 
when the Norths’ set out on the journey 
westward. Fifty miles from Morrisville, 
where Gertrude waited impatiently for 
them, was an iron bridge. A freight train 
had just passed safely over when the 
express ran slowly on. With a fearful 
crash train and bridge went down together. 
A telegram from a strange physician 
summoned Gertrude to the terrible scene. 
Mr. North had been killed instantly, and 
his wife was dying. Philip lay by her 
side with a broken arm, bravely bearing 
his pain and terror that he might not add 
to his mother’s distress. She looked all 
her joy and relief at Gertrude’s presence, 
and whispered with difficulty, the eager 
words: 

** You'll take Philip for your own ?” 

‘* With all my heart—for my own boy 
always,” was the fervent pledge. 

Now indeed began Gertrude’s life in 





earnest. Its direction was to be shaped 
by this fine, loving boy whose soul was 
knit to hers, in the days of his sudden 
orphanage and weary illness, with a fer- 
vor that nothing would ever chill. All 
her latent mother-love sprang at once into 
full flower, and in the fragrance and 
beauty of it her little knight gave willing 
allegiance. 

She was a wise mother. That which 
she knew his own parents had wished him 
to be she earnestly labored for. All the 
love she could have given to her husband 
and to children of her own, she gave to 
this boy. How happily the years went 
on! There were school days in the town 
Academy, delicious wanderings in sum- 
mer vacations, music and reading at home 
—and in everything his mother shared. 
Then came college days, and the fresh, un- 
spoiled boy, unspoiled, because his mother 
was wise and strong, and he obedient and 
true, went out from her side to new scenes. 
How lonely the house was without him, 
how it brightengd whenever he came 
home, how he was still her loyal knight, 
her knightly son! 

When his college course was completed 
with many honors, they went away for a 
long vacation in foreign lands. It was 
such pride and pleasure for Gertrude to 
have her tall, handsome son constantly at 
her side again. It often astonished fellow 
tourists to hear him address the very 
youthful woman as ‘“‘my lady mother,” 
and many a curious glance followed them, 
changing to a long look of interest in the 
evident and ardent attachment existing 
between them. 

When they came home again Philip en- 
tered upon the study of law. In three 
years he was once more in Morrisville, es- 
tablished in an oftice of his own, and de- 
voting himself to his lovely mother with 
all the ardor of his boyhood. She would 
often playfully remind him that he must 
not slight the young ladies of their circle. 
He had always one answer: 

‘* There is no one so young as you are.” 

She let herself enjoy his thoughtful at- 
tentions to the full, often saying to her- 
self: 

‘*T shall not have him always—it cannot 
be long before he finds the ‘ one woman in 
all the world.’ ” 

But he did not seem to be looking for 
her. When there was a concert or a lec- 
ture he must have his mother’s company 
even if he did ask Jessie Evans, his old 
playmate and nearest neighbor. She was 
a charming little person, and Philip’s 
mother secretly coveted her for a daugh- 
ter-in-law. That was highest praise for 
Jessie. The young people had long been 
the best of friends, but society looked in 
vain for matrimonial symptoms. Mrs. 
Witherden said nothing, and even fore- 
bore to bring them together intentionally. 
Her fondness for both made her sure that 
Time would bring her wishes to pass. But 
Time had many wishes intrusted to him. 

Philip came home one day to find an 
unexpected guest within its hospitable 
doors. It was Professor Mills, a most 
agreeable companion in the Rhineland 
journeyings. He had remained in Ger- 
many to study, and the memory of a des- 
olated home had prolonged his stay. At 
length an intense yearning for his native 
land had brought him back, and a strong 
desire to meet Mrs. Witherden once more 
had led his feet to Morrisville. The three 
met most cordially, and went merrily 
over again those foreign ways that good 
comradeship had rendered doubly pleas- 
ant. 

Professor Mills had announced that he 
was on his way to Chicago, but he seemed 
in no haste to continue his pilgrimage. 
The hotel was an exceptionally attractive 
half-way house. Philip and his mother 
and Jessie Evans did the honors of Morris- 
ville most agreeably in every drive and 
boating excursion the place afforded. 
But when there was really nothing new 
to offer in the way of such mild dissipa- 
tion, Professor Mills still lingered. He 
had been reading the morning ,paper in 
Philip’s office one rainy day, and had 
gone to his hotel to write some letters, 
when the thought occurred to Philip that 
his errand in Chicago could not be very 
important—he seemed to have forgotten 
it. 

Suddenly Philip’s eyes were opened as 
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by a flash of lightning out of clear skies. 
He had often looked at his mother in fond 
admiration, and wondered that she had 
not been overwhelmed with offers of mar- 
riage. He did not know how much amor- 
ous ardor had been transmitted and 
quenched in the mail-bags. Nothing mat- 
tered so long as she was still unchanged 
to him. Now not only were Philip’s eyes 
opened to Professor Mills’s intentions, but 
at the same time he saw something taking 
shape in his own breast, a shadowy pres- 
ence in the deepest recesses of his heart, 
dimly unveiling its face. 

He was sitting at his desk when the 
double revelation came. A strange agita- 
tion possessed him. He stumbled to his 
feet and paced the floor in unsteady haste. 
His thoughts were in wild tumult, driven 
hither and thither like snow on winter 
winds. Through it all the shadowy pres- 
ence slowly and clearly revealed its face. 
Then he sank into his chair, and, bowing 
his head, groaned aloud. Gradually his 
thoughts assumed definite shape and con- 
nection. 

He was her son. Her love for him was 
a mother’s love, she could never make it 
anything else. He was fifteen years 
younger than she. Professor Mills—ah! 
yes, it was quite suitable, quite natural. 

He groaned again. Nothing so hard to 
bear had come to him since that time of 
horror, when his mother lay dying and he 
had stifled every moan and sob that she 
might not suffer more. Once again he 
must set himself to bear unflinchingly a 
great trouble. 

While this was passing in the office on 
Main Street, a very different scene was 
taking place in Mrs. Witherden’s library. 
Jessie Evans had come in with something 
on her mind. 

‘* Something to confess and be shriven 
for,” she said, laughing and blushing. 

There was a new look on her face. How 
dear a face it was to Philip’s mother!—her 
swift thoughts flashed back over the past 

week, remembering with gladness that 
Jessie had shared more drives and walks 
of late with her and Philip; and that once, 
while she and Professor Mills had rested 
and waited half-way up ‘“ Hill Difficulty,” 
Jessie had gone with Philip quite to the 
top. and they had not seemed to hasten 
down. She would not betray her hope, 
but she thought she knew what Jessie was 
going to say. 

“I'm engaged to”—the prettiest con- 
fusion tripped her confession midway— 
**to—Charlie Merrill.” 

She glanced up with shy pride in her 
disclosure. The look of amazement on 
her listener’s face made her cry out 
delightedly: 

‘*Oh, I have surprised you! I didn’t 
really think I could!” adding, remon- 
strantly: ‘‘ But you’re not so astonished 
that you can’t be glad for me?” 

For answer Mrs. Witherden gathered 
the girl in her arms. She knew now how 
much she loved her, and how great the 
broken hope had been. But she was 
honestly glad that her dear Jessie was 
happy, and she praised the fortunate 
lover until the pink cheeks were dyed 
again. 

When she was left alone Philip's mother 
gravely pondered. Was it not possible, even 
probable that Philip had cherished a warm- 
er feeling for Jessie than he had ever con- 
fessed to himself? Then he would suffer 
now, and his mother must suffer too. She 
shrank from the trial both for herself and 
for him. She was still thinking, when 
she heard Philip’s step at the door. Jes- 
sie had called back, as she ran away, 

‘*You'll tell Philip for me, won’t you?” 

But she would not tell him yet. She 
went to meet him with a new tenderness 
born of her fears. She was not prepared 
for the strange and troubled look on his 
face. Instantly she concluded that Char- 
lie Merrill had been to the office as Jessie 
had come to her. It was even worse than 
she feared. His deep, sorrowful eyes met 
hers so full of tender compassion. She 
put her arms about his neck and kissed 
hint. He held her fast as she whispered, 
‘** My poor boy !” and then he passed on to 
his own room. 

Bitter thoughts assailed him. 
quite true then. She was going to marry 
Professor Mills. It must have been set- 

tled that very morning. She had been 
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waiting in the library to tell him; she had 
read in his face that he understood it al- 
ready; she had seen the pain it was cost- 
ing him. What a look of compassion that 
was! Her sympathy had always tried to 
outrun his hurt, to throw itself between 
him and the blow. He turned at his door 
amd took a step back, as if to go to her 
and tell her all, as he had gone so many 
times with boyish troubles and _per- 
plexity. And then the presence in his se- 
cret heart showed its face again, and he 
remembered that she was no longer his 
mother. 

As if all this were not enough under one 
roof, Professor Mills came to add his part 
to the unhappy disturbance. He had 
journeyed to Morrisville with one object 
in view; but he owned, at the end of a 
week, that it seemed no nearer of attain- 
ment. Mrs. Witherden was bright and 
cordial, friendly with a simplicity and 
graciousness perfectly transparent, and as 
charmingly open and unsuspicious as she 
had always been. It was plain that he 
must make an opportunity to declare him- 
self—none would be given him. 

Late in the afternoon, Philip, standing 
at his window, saw Professor Mills walk 
down the drive-way. It was strange—to 
go away just at the dinner-hour. Did his 
mother wish to save him pain?—his 
mother! 

She was at his door, tapping in the gen- 
tle way he knew so well. He let her in. 
She went straight to his lounging-chair, 
and, sitting down, held out her hand to 
him. It was always her way when she 
had something important totell him. He 
dropped on the floor beside her, as he had 
often done before, resting one elbow on 
the arm of the chair, and his head on his 
hand. Like a wise woman, she had 
brought her trouble to him that he might 
forget for a moment his own. 

‘* Philip,” she said, with sorrow in her 
tone, ‘‘I have made poor, dear Professor 
Mills very unhappy. He asked me to be 
his wife, and I could not say yes.” 

She sighed, and leaned her head against 
the back of the chair. She had not ex- 
pected any reply from Philip. She sim- 
ply wished to show him another's disap- 
pointment that was quite as great as his 
own. He would know that she felt in- 
finitely more sympathy for him—she 
could trust him for that. At length her 
eyes sought his face, but she knew not 
yet what to say. To her relief, a change 
had come upon him. The troubled gloom 
had cleared away, and his face, though 
unusually pale, was quite calm. She did 
not understand it—she did not try to. 
They remained in silence a moment longer, 
and then Philip broke it. 

‘‘I'm very sorry €or Professor Mills, 
but I’m glad”— he checked himself. She 
hastened to complete the sentence. 

‘* That I want only my big, tall boy.” 

He looked up. She thought he had 
never been more like an own son than 
now, and he read the thought in her un- 
conscious mother-eyes. 

For some inexplicable reason she was 
suddenly impressed with the belief that 
he did not know about Jessie, Acting on 
it impulsively, she said, 

‘* Jessie came to me this morning with 
great news. She told me to tell you.” 

Philip’s mother watched him narrowly. 
He looked up again, questioning lightly, 

** What was it?” 

‘* She is engaged to Charlie Merrill.” 

‘* Well, that is great news! Whata sly 
pair they have been.” 

‘*Then you never suspected it, either ?” 

‘I can’t say I did; and yet, come to 
think of it, I'm not altogether surprised.” 

And then he reminded her of some little 
things that might have indicated which 
way matters were tending if she and he 
had been a trifle more suspicious. He did 
not tell her that he had been too much 
absorbed in his ‘lady mother ” to notice 
what other ladies were doing, and she did 
not tell him for what she had long hoped. 
But she was puzzled. What could have 
sent him home at noon with such a white 
face of pain? And he, pondering deeply, 
wondered why she had called him ‘“ her 
poor boy” then, even before Professor 
Mills—a thought struck him. 

‘‘ When was Jessie here?” he asked. 

‘‘ This morning, just before you came 
home.” 





‘* Did you think I might be in love with 
her?” 

‘*T had hoped you were.” 

“IT never thought of such a thing.” 

His mother could not help saying: “I 
wanted her for my daughter.” 

‘*T shall never give you a daughter,” he 
answered slowly, while a wave of color 
crept over his fine countenance. Again 
she was puzzled. 

In the days that followed, if she had 
been less occupied she could not have 
failed to notice an unusual gravity that 
often possessed her son, and an indefinable 
something that pervaded his air toward 
her; but household matters, unexpected 
visitors, and an engrossing case of char- 
ity, absorbed her attention for a time. 
Philip was very busy in his office and 
away at court for a week. What his 
mother did discern—she was never so 0oc- 
cupied as to fail in watchful sympathy— 
she attributed to fatigue and a lawyer’s 
abstraction. 

One Sabbath afternoon they were prom- 
enading up and down the long parlors, 
and through the halland library. Outside, 
the rain fellin torrents. It was their first 
quiet day together since Professor Mills 
went away. Philip had been narrating 
a peculiarly sad incident connected with 
the recent lawsuit, and for some minutes 
neither had spoken. As they paced slowly 
through the parlors, Philip watched their 
reflection in the mirror between the win- 
dows. When they reached the end of the 
room, instead of turning again he halted. 
His mother looked up and met his eyes in 
the glass. A playful reproof for his van- 
ity sprang to her lips, but he spoke before 
she could frame the words. 

‘*What an old fellow I am, and how 
young you look!” He was about to add, 
what was quite true, that astranger would 
never dream of the difference in their 
ages, when her laughing answer was in his 
ear. 
‘*T ought to be very elderly with such a 
venerable son. I did begin once to grow 
old in sober earnest, but a certain little 
boy beguiled me the other way. I think 
he will always keep me ‘ untouched with 
any shade of years.’” 

Philip’s secret was perilously near expo- 
sure. As the days went on it kept watch 
with him through wakeful hours at night, 
and haunted him continually. He re- 
solved to go away and work out the prob- 
lem by himself. He announced his deci- 
sion one morning as he started for the 
office. His mother had gone to the door 
for her usual parting kiss. Before he gave 
it he said: 

“Tam going to New York to-morrow, 
and”—the first time he had ever proposed 
such a thing—‘‘ I must go alone.” 

He kissed her and went hurriedly away. 
However strange she thought it—his wish- 
ing to take such a trip without her—she 
did not betray her feeling. She rightly 
divined that there was a special reason for 
his absence, and she knew it would all be 
confided to her some time. She told him 
she was glad that he was going, that he 
needed change and rest, and that he 
should come back five years younger. As 
he parted from her she reminded him: 

‘If anything troubles you, Philip, you 
know I’m right here.” 

His first letter told her all. 

In the bewildering hours and days that 
succeeded, she realized how wisely he had 
gone away, and how grateful now was the 
solitude of the lonely house. She could 
not think, and yet she did nothing but 
think. Twenty years ago she had found 
herself stranded on a waste of sand. Her 
married life was verily a walk through 
Sahara. She had come out at last upon 
green places, and to a stream whose peace- 
ful flowing had brought her through many 
happy years. So peaceful was it that she 
had not noticed how deep and broad it 
had become. Now she was adrift upon 
its wide, troubled waters. 

She had lost her son—that was at first 
her only clear thought. Around it swept 
a current of. other and conflicting 
emotions. Memory held up many things 
that took on new meaning in the light of 
this revelation. She remembered that 
when Professor Mills asked her to be his 
wife, she had replied that she cared for no 
one but Philip—she was content to give 
him all her love, Professor Mills had 





answered: ‘‘ But that is a mother’s love 
for a son—I ask you for something very 
different.” It had not seemed so different 
to her—she could not tell why. She only 
knew that the wealth of her affection was 
for Philip, and that she was satisfied to 
have it so. And now—should she ever 
find safe shore again ? 

Philip had written: “‘I shall not return 
until you bid me come.” He set himself a 
long task of patient waiting, but with 
faith that never faltered. ‘‘ His heart was 
like a prophet to his heart.” 

A month dragged its slow days by; a 
week halted through long hours, and then 
the summons came: 

“*Thy fate and mine are sealed 

I strove against the stream and all in vain: 

Let the great river take me to the main.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
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THE DAFFODIL. 
BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS, 
Once the Daffodilly said 
Shining o’er the garden bed, 


“T’m the prettiest flower that grows, 
Prettier far than pink or rose ! 


‘“‘ All the bank my bloom adorns, 
But the rose has only thorns ! 
And the pink lies thin and bare, 
While I toss my yellow hair! 


““O, my patience! there’s a bee; 

See, he’s coming straight to me! 

Hear him hum! he seems to sing, 
‘You're the loveliest flower of spring!’ ’’ 


So the foolish daffodilly, 

Scorning rose and pink and lily, 
Spread her leaves with lofty pride ; 
Then she quickly drooped and died. 


But the rose, with pearly dew, 
Blossomed all the summer through, 
Whilst the pretty pink and lily 
Never heard of daffodilly. 

New YORK CITy. 
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“CAPTAIN NANNIE” 


A STORY OF THE WAR. 





BY MARTHA CHASE. 


WHEN I was a little girl I had a very 
different experience from most little girls, 
and what this experience was, I am now 
going to tell you. But first I must tell 
you something about myself and of my 
very early life. 

When I was seven years old my father 
and mother died within a month of each 
other. My poor father had been ill fora 
long time, and then my mother, worn out 
with anxiety and nursing, soon followed, 
and my brother Tom and I were left 
alone. 

We had no relatives and had always 
lived very much by ourselves, so that 
we had but few friends. To Tom’s 
surprise, he found that we were almost 
penniless. It seemed that the bank 
in which my father’s savings were 
placed had failed shortly before his death, 
and this probably lad aggravated his ill- 
ness and caused it to be fatal. 

Poor Tom did not know whatto do; he 
was only nineteen years old, and with a 
little sister to support, he could not be 
perfectly independent, and go to the West 
as he otherwise would have done. 

Just then the war broke out, and the 
regiment to which Tom belonged was 
ordered to the front. What was he to do? 
There was no alternative, go he must, so 
with many prayers he left me in the care 
of an old servant (who had been for many 
years with my mother) in two little rooms, 
which he had taken for us. 

Time went on, and I, with old Jane’s 
help, learned to read and write, and to do 
many useful things, always looking for- 
ward to the day when Tom should come 
home and I should be his little house- 
keeper. His letters were always cheerful 
and filled with good advice, and I tried 
hard to do just as he wanted, and to re- 
member all that my dear mother had 
taught me. 

As he was only a private, he could not 
come home easily, and now more than a 
year had passed without my seeing him, 
when at last, one happy day, he came. 
Oh, how glad I was and what joyful times 
we had! How we roamed the street of 
Highbury, what excursions we took which 
were within our limited means! When I 
think of that time, looking back through 
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all these years, I do not believe there ever 
was such a happy child. 

Tom’s furlough was almost up, when on 
coming in from a long happy day in the 
country, we found our poor old Jane lying 
groaning on the floor of the sitting-room. 
Soon after we had left, she had fallen from 
a chair on which she had climbed to clean 
a closet, and broken her leg, and the poor 
old woman had lain all day on the floor, 
no one having heard her. Tom went for 
a doctor, and he ordered her to be taken 
to St. Mary’s Hospital. 

What was to be done with me? Tom 
was to go back to the army in two days, 
there was no one with whom I could be 
left, and Jane probably would be ill for 
months. After much deliberation Tom 
decided to take me with him. His regi- 
ment had been stationed for several months 
near the town of Melton, and there was 
every prospect that it would remain there 
for some months more, without any fight- 
ing. Tom had made friends with an old 
farmer and his wife who had been very 
kind to him, and with whom he knew that 
I could board, and he would be able to see 
me every day. It certainly seemed the 
wisest thing to do, and, as for me, I was 
wild with joy. 

To travel was in itself a novelty, to be 
with Tom and see a regiment, and hear 
the band play every day, was almost too 
much bliss. 

After three days’ journey we reached 
Melton. Tom had written to Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennett, asking them if they would take 
care of me, and we found them waiting at 
the station for us; and this showed their 
fondness for Tom, as it was a ten miles 
drive. 

Everything was new to me. I had al- 
ways lived in a city, and I was as happy 
as possible, with plenty of room to wan- 
der about, and with horses, dogs, cows 
and chickens for my companions. 

Soon every one in the regiment knew 
me. Kind Mr. Bennett used to take me 
to the camp, when he took milk and eggs, 
three or four times a week, and from the 
Colonel down I was considered the ‘‘Child 
of the Regiment.” 

Often I used to spend whole days at the 
camp, riding about with the Colonel, on 
his horse and dining with the officers at 
their mess, each one looking tenderly after 
the motherless little girl, whose only pro- 
tector was the tall fellow who had been so 
brave in the only battle in which the regi- 
ment had been engaged. 

After I had been with Mrs. Bennett for 
about three months Colonel Prescott said 
to Tom one day: 

‘*My boyy I think you had better send 
Nannie to the North as soon as you can; it 
looks as if we might have some warm 
work here before many weeks, and I would 
not have her in this neighborhood.” 

So Tom began to make some arrange- 
ments for sending me back to old Jane, 
who was well again. One of the officers 
was going North in a week and he prom- 
ised to take me to his wife, with whom I 
could stay until she could take or send me 
to Jane. So that all seemed beautifully 
arranged. Perhaps you can imagine how 
badly I felt at leaving the regiment, for it 
seemed to me that I belonged to it as 
much as Tom did. 

For some time I had been with the Colo- 
nel at reviews, and to my childish imag- 
ination it seemed to me that I reviewed 
the regiment and not he. Then, too, it 
was very hard to leave Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
nett, and the farm; and as for Tom! But 
of that I could not trust myself to think, 
and, child-like, would not think of it, but 
only enjoyed each day as it came. 

One evening Tom came hurriedly into 
the farm-house and talked for a long time 
alone with Mr. Bennett. Then as he was 
leaving he kissed me good-night very lov- 
ingly, and said: 

‘‘Nannie, I cannot come for you to-mor- 
row asI promised, so give me an extra 
kiss, and mind you do just what Mr. and 
Mrs. Bennett say, all day.” 

Before daylight we were waked by a 
man rushing excitedly in to tell Mr. Ben- 
nett that the enemy was coming, and that 
our regiment with re-enforcements were 
marching to meet them and that a battle 
was imminent. Soon we heard the roar 
of the cannon, and about nine o'clock a 
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farmer came by who stopped to tell Mr. 


Bennett that a detachment of the Confed- 
erates would pass his farm, and that if 
they suspected his Northern sympathies he 
would be very cruelly treated, and that he 
had better leave till the danger was over. 
Il overheard this conversation; and as I 
was sure that Tom would come to the 
farm to look for me as soonas he could, 
and would be in agony if he could not find 
me, I made up my mind to stay, even at 
the risk of disobeying him. Mrs. Bennett 
was so busy making her preparations to 
leave that she scarcely noticed me, and just 
as she and Mr. Bennett were about to go, I 
slipped out of another door, hoping that 
she would think that I had gone with the 
old colored woman she employed, which 
proved to be the case. I felt that it was 
better that she should be frightened than 
my beloved Tom, and I knew that I could 
hide myself where no one else could find 
me, and where he alone would look for 
me. 

I hurried to my hiding-place. It was in 
a wood about a mile from the house, in a 
clump of trees, which no one who was 
not initiated could have discovered. Tom 
and I had come upon it most unexpectedly 
a few weeks before, and I had told him 
always to look there if he could not find 
me anywhere else. 

Of what happened at the farm during 
that day, I did not know until afterward; 
but it seems that soonafter we had left a 
detachment of Confederates had stopped 
and ransacked the farm taking everything 
they could find, killing what they could 
not take away, and finally setting fire to 
the house leaving pillage and desolation 
behind them. 

From ten o'clock (the time at which I 
had gone to my retreat) until five or six in 
the afternoon I sat listening to the distant 
roar of what (child though I was) I knew 
to be a battle, too unhappy about Tom to 
even think or care what became of me, 
when, just as I was beginning to think of 
myself and to be terribly frightened at the 
thought of being alone in the woods all 
night, I heard a low whistle and recog- 
nized it as Tom’s. 

A moment later he pushed aside the 
branches; but if it had not been for his 
whistle I should never have known him. 
so blackened and grimed was he with 
powder. His arm, too, wasin asling, but 
it was some time before he could tell me of 
his adventures or reprove me for having 
disobeyed him. After the battle he had 
hurried to the farm to find it deserted and 
pillaged, and then he had gone in search 
of Mr. Bennett; he had not found him, 
but from a neighboring farmer learned 
that my disappearance had been discov- 
ered and that the Bennetts had been much 
alarmed about me. Fortunately Tom re- 
membered my hiding-place and thought 
that possibly I had eluded Mrs. Bennett, 
and so it proved to have been. 

The Southern nights are not as cold as 
our Northern nights, still it was not safe 
for us to stay in the woods—a thing that I 
had not thought of, besides Tom had to 
get back to his regiment—so we started off 
hoping to find the camp before very long, 
as Tom said that it had only moveda 
mile or so away from its old quarters. 
Owing to the darkness we must have 
taken a wrong turning and all that night 
we wandered. It was too cold tosit down 
even for a few moments, and over and 
over again I almost fell, so overcome was I 
with sleep and fatigue. 

Never shall I forget Tom’s unselfish de- 
votion; he never seemed to remember his 
own fatigue or his wound, which, fortu- 
nately, was not severe, but amused me 
with funny stories, never letting me real- 
ize for » moment the danger we were in, 
and which I never fully knew until I was 
many years older. 

If I had not been so tired the novelty 
and excitement of the night would have 
seemed great fun to my childish mind. 
Toward morning we were hopelessly 
looking for the regiment, when we saw, at 
a short distance, the light of camp fires. 
For a moment we thought we had found 
our own camp, but Tom’s practiced eye 
soon detected the gray instead of the blue 
uniform, and he carefully led me away 
before we were seen by the picket guard. 

Just as the sun rose we found ourselves 
in a very small village; on one of the 
houses a small Confederate flag was fily- 





ing, which did not make Tom feel any too 
comfortable, and, in spite of our fatigue, 
he begged me to keep up my courage, say- 
ing that we must surely soon find the 
camp, and that it would not be safe for 
us to stop at any house here. As soon as 
I found that there was any danger for 
Tom, no power could have induced me to 
stop, so, leaning on him as well as I could, 
we stole softly through the quiet village 
street, when, as we were passing the last 
house, a dog sprang angrily upon us, bark- 
ing so noisily that in a moment the people 
in the house seemed all astir. 

Oh! how frightened I was when the 
door opened and a man in the dreaded 
gray uniform came out and spoke to 
Tom. He pointed to the door, and we 
walked into the house to be met by an old 
woman who, on seeing my tired and 
dragged appearance and Tom’s wounded 
arm, sank into a chair, exclaiming: ‘‘ Sakes 
alive, however did you and the htttle girl 
get here?” Tom soon explained (her kind 
face winning his confidence), and then to 
our joy, we found that we had fallen into 
the hands of people whose sympathies were 
with the North, but from the fact that one 
son had been in the Confederate army no 
one had suspected them. This son was 
now a paroled prisoner. Our old friend 
told us that she would have to hide us, for 
if there were a suspicion of a wounded sol- 
dier being in the village, his life would 
not besafe. She then took us to the wood- 
shed, where she soon had two beds made 
up, and, giving us a good breakfast, left us 
to the rest we so sorely needed. We had 
walked many miles, and for twenty-four 
hours had only eaten a little bread, which 
Tom fortunately had found in his pocket. 

For nearly a week we were kept hidden, 
only seeing our kind protectress at night, 
when she could steal out to us unobserved 
and bring us our meals for the next day. 

One night we had a terrible fright. We 
were waked by hearing the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs and the noisy voices of their 
riders resounding through the still night 
air,, To our alarm they stopped in front 
of Mr. Williams’s house, and in a moment 
all was confusion. We hardly dared to 
breathe, fearing that we had been discov- 
ered, and at once took refuge behind the 
logs of wood where we previously had ar- 
ranged a more secure hiding-place. There 
we spent the rest of the night and in the 
early morning Mrs. Williams came to us 
to relieve our fears. A company of rebel 
soldiers, the Captain of which was her 
cousin, had stopped to get a meal; she 
knew that we would be alarmed and fear 
that we had been discovered. 

This incident gave us no little anxiety 
with regard to our reaching our regiment, 
for from this time there were constantly 
Confederate troops passing through the 
village, and until we knew exactly where 
the camp was, and our route there, it was 
not safe to venture; meanwhile Mrs. Wil- 
liams’s husband was trying to arrange a 
way by which to get us safely there with- 
out detection. 

At last he succeeded, and one night, 
dressing Tom in a discarded suit of his 
son's, and putting us in a wagon filled 
with sheep, we started for the neighbor- 
ing town where he was constantly in the 
habit of going for market day, from where 
a walk of a few miles would bring us to 
the regiment. We reached the town 
safely, having only one adventure which 
for a moment alarmed us; but Mr. Wil- 
liams’s stolid way of answering the Con- 
federate soldiers whom we met satisfied 
them, and they left us unmolested, little 
thinking what they were losing in letting 
us go so quietly on our way. 

We bade good-by to Mr. Williams 
with many regrets, and after a walk of an 
hour or two we were again with our be- 
loved regiment. 

Perhaps the excitement our arrival 
caused can be imagined, and we had 
much to tell and to hear. After the bat- 
tle, where Tom had been remarkable for 
his bravery, he was reported as ‘‘ miss- 
ing,” and when Mr. Bennett appeared, and 
said that 1 also could not be found, the 
grief of the regiment was very great. 

Now everything was changed. Tom’s 
promotion was sure, and before I left for 
home I had the happiness of seeing him in 
his lieutenant’s uniform. 

Tom was to be sent home on sick leave, 





as his arm was useless for a time, so we 
said good-by to all our kind friends, the 
regiment turning out for a full-dress 
parade in our honor, at which I stood by 
Colonel Prescott and reviewed them! 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennett wanted to adopt 
me in spite of all the anxiety I had caused 
them, but of course this could not be, as 
old Jane was now well and longing for 
me. 

This was my last experience of army 
life; but before I had been at home many 
weeks, I received a large box by express 
one day, and on opening it I founda small 
but beautiful sword with sash and belt, 
and a cap like Colonel Prescott’s. On the 
silver clasp of the belt was engraved: 

“ PRESENTED TO CAPTAIN NANNIE 
BY THE OFFICERS OF THE 12TH Mass. VOLUN- 
TEERS.” 

These things I shall always keep, and it 
is easy to realize how proud I was of them, 
although I did not need them to remind 
me of my “army life.” 

Tom served all through the war, and at 
the close was in command of his dear 
regiment, as he was promoted to it when 
Colonel Prescott became a general. To 
my great happiness he married the daugh- 
ter of his ‘‘ General”; but he has always 
been the same devoted brother to me. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





A TOP PUZZLE. 
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The words of three letters, from first to 
bottom, contain a center acrostic with the 
last letter of the top. 

The middle word descending is formed of 
two words; with the beginning of the second 
word the extension of the top is formed, and 
the words read toward the center letter on 
the left, and from the center letter on the 
right. 

Upper word of three letters, behind; 2, an 
animal; 3, mineral; 4, name of an Indian; 
5, a sweet cake; 6, a number; 7, to entreat 
for; 8, did eat; 9, to knot; 10, a liquor; 11, a 
Mexican tree whose milky juice is of great 
use to us; 12, the edge of a garment. 

The last letter of the central word is a 
consonant. The central word should never 
be sought, for he can tell nothing. 

The left-hand words of the extension, be- 
ginning with four letters, and gradually di- 
minishing; 1, to throw from the seat (these 
include the central acrostic, terminating 
with the middle letter); 2, a view; 3, a loud 
noise; 4, abbreviation of a summer month; 5, 
a male. 

The right side, the words commencing 
with the middle letter of the acrostic: 
1, soft; 2, something purer than air; 3, to 
incline; 4, guided; 5, a printer’s term. 

M. 
BURIED QUADRUPED. 

1. If you will give me the broken seal, pa 
can replace it Iam sure. 

2. It would certainly be a very good idea 
to do so, Ethel. 

3. The little black cub is only waiting for 
a chance to bite you. 

4. She wants a new shopping bag, but 1 
cannot give her mine, neither can you give 
her yours. 

5. He gave to each a moistened piece of 
hard gingerbread. 

6. She did not encourage Nettie to pursue 
her musical studies. 

7. The parlor is already dusted and ready 
for our visitors. 

8. Hew will a man in his position ever re- 
trieve his character. 

9. Iwas there when Lem urged his claim 
so persistently. 

10. Did you ask if pa could stop at the big 
grocery. 

11. I set out this shallow pan daily for the 
birds. 

12. At the sound of the familiar tap I ran 
to the window. 

13. Did you call Jack a lazy fellow? 


. =. &. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 19TH 
MELANGE. 
Washington. 


1, Was; 2, as; 3, wash, 4, ash; 5, shin; 6, 
hin; 7, in; 8, to; 9, ton: 10, on. 
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In No. 3, saw, has, ab. 
No. 5, sin, his. 
The new word, nigh. 
No. 9, not. No. 10, no. 
VOWEL PUZZLE. 
A-la-ha-ma. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SQUARE. 
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TO THE SHEPHERDS. 


Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God.” 
Is., xl, 1. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 


© comfort ye my people, comfort ye, 
The Lord Jehovah saith, 
The faithful souls that daily unto me, 
As if with fainting breath, 
Call for the helping hand, or lift their 


eyes 
In calm, appealing silence to the skies. 


O comfort ye my chosen. 
As on a desert way! 
Footsore and weary, and oft hard be- 
stead 
Through many a toilsome day; 
With heartaches oft, and tears that dim 
their sight, 
With cares by day and fears that haunt by 
night. 


Lo! they tread 


Speak words of comfort, ye who lead the 


ock, 
My well beloved, more dear 
Than priceless gems, that from the rifted 
rock 
Are gathered bright and clear— 
I count my jewels and with sleepless 


eye 
Watch o’er them ever, guard them from 
on high. 


Tell them my changeless love, whate’er 
betide 
Shall make them safely dwell 
In my Pavilion, hid they shall abide 
Nor dread the hosts of hell; 
In weariness in me they shall have rest; 
And find divine repose as on my breast. 


When days are dark, and earth looks black 
and drear, 
When sinks the lonely heart 
And falters faith; say, ‘‘ Be ye of good 
cheer 
Nor let your trust depart: 
The Lord forgetteth never. He your 
ignt 
To cloudless day shall change the dark- 
some night.” 


To the green pastures lead them where my 
Word 


Spreads out all pure delights; 
Where the sweet voice of grace and promise 
heard 
To love and hope invites; 
And distant vision of the eternal hills, 
Where feed the ransomed flock with rap- 
ture fills. 


Bid om be mindful what the joy shall 


Ie, 
When their glad eyes, so lon 
Expectant, waiting, their dear Lord shall 
see! 
When from the immortal thron 
- beticeate the Lamb!”’ they hear, and at his 
eet 
In grateful transport bow, their bliss com- 
plete! 


Ay, go ye shepherds, comfort ye my flock 
With words of faithful love; 

Say I will give them water from the rock 
And manna from above; 

The stream for them divide with mighty 


hand 
That pants are desert from the blesséd 
and. 
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A PEN-PICTURE OF LOUIS BLANC. 


FROM a personal paper in the May Cen- 
tury, by Karl Blind, on Louis Blanc, whom 
he denominates the last great leader of the 
time of the Second Republic of France, we 
quote as follows: 


‘In society, the smallness of his stature, 
combined with the youthfulness of his vis- 
age and his habit of shaving the whole face, 
several times led to very eativantien scenes, 
Even many years after his arrival in Eng- 
land, he was repeatedly mistaken for a 
youngster. A relative, writing to me from 
Germany, just reminds me of the following 
laughable, but highly inconvenient inci- 
dent: ‘ Do you remember the dinner at your 
house, when weall waited so long, and in 
vain for Louis Blanc? Your Irish house-maid 
had sent the “* boy’ away, saying that you 
were engaged!’ Another dinner had tobe 
arranged in order to give my German relative 
achance of meeting Louis Blanc. When 
Louis Blanc’s publisher died, and he tempo- 
rarily found himself rather in financial 
straits, lectures were arrangedfor him, at 
my suggestion, in our St. John’s Wood 
Atheneum. * Mysterious Personag and 
Agencies before the French Revolution’ was 
their title. Quite a crowd of literary and po- 
litical celebrities were expected. By an over- 
sight, Louis Blanc, on this his first appear- 
ance as a lecturer inthe English language, 
himself armost became amysterious person- 
age to the distinguished Saudience, the desk 

eing so high that his head would scarcel 
bave been visible! Fortunately, in the nic 
hf time, a footstool was provided, on which 





he stood allthe while when speaking. The 
somewhat constrained attitude imposed 
upon him Fo eee perhaps accounts to some 
extent for the rather formal and academic 
manner of his delivery. Inthe French As- 
sembly, too, he had to make use of a stool.” 


FROM FOUR TO SIXTY-FOUR. 


A VISITOR to a school examination in 
Athens or Rome on a day in the yor A.D. 1 
might have heard the question asked by the 
teacher, ‘“‘ How — elements are there in 
Nature?” and the scholars’ answer, as found 
in the books, would have been, ‘‘ Four— 
earth, air, fire, and water.” That answer 
was as far as science had reached at that 
time, but diligent research, prosecuted in 
the intervening ages, has given to the 
scholar of to-day a different answer A visit- 
or toa schoolin London or Paris or Phila- 
delphia would hear the same question re- 
plied to by a modern scholar with “ sixty- 
four!” One of the most interesting discov- 
eries madein modern times by delvers into 
the mysteries of Nature is that of ‘‘Com- 
pound Oxygen.” Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
of Philadelphia, the physicians who have 
been for years treating their patients with 
this remedy, are glad to satisfy the curious 
in regard to it, and will mail free to any a 

licant a copy of their brochure of nearly 
BO ages, entitled “‘Compound Oxygen: its 
Mode of Action and Results.”—N. Y. Wit- 
Ness: 











FOR — 


Sick Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation. 







And breed gremee woes, 
When perfect health they may secure 
Through TARR ANTS SELTZER safe and sure. 
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ap” Largest, 

—” Finest, Most 

=” Novel and Best 
Managed Displays off 


iFireworks 


Ever Produced were those at 
THE CENTENNIAL at Newburgh, N. Y.., 
tober 18th, 1883. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATION, 


at Bremnington. L Ge March 4th, 1885. 
| THE BI-CENTENNIAL at Albany, N. Y., 


u ay and 

THE UNVEILING or THE BARTHGLDI 
STATUE OF LIBERTY, at the City of 
New York, on November Ist, 1886. > 


THEY WERE MANUFACTURED and FIRED BY 


THE 


Unexcelled Fireworks 
COMPANY, 
(INCORPORATED 1874.) 
9 and 11 Park Place, 
New York. 
Western House, 519 Looust 8t.,8t. Louis, Mc. & 


Largest Manufacturers. Only Importerr. 
Leading and most Reliable House in 


FIREWORKS, FLAGS, LAN- 
TERNS, BALLOONS, &c. 
Assorted cases of Fireworks for various 


a amounts ready to ship. Send for Illustrated 
m Price List. FREE. 





FELT TOOTH BRUSH. 
SSS 


Having all the advantages of the old bristle Tooth 
Brush and the following advantages over same: 

More Cleanly—Perfect Polisher—No Loose 
Bristles—Non-Irritating to the Gums— 

Powdered Ready for Use—En- 
dorsed by the Profession. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail for 
Mic., by THE HORSEY M’FG CO., Utica, N. Y. 
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REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, Broad 


Sole COMMON SENSE a Specialty 
GO TO 


CANTRELL’S 


25 West 23d 8t., N. Y. 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their 
manufactures and importations 
for the Spring season of 1887, 
embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods, REAL SILK 
and TAPESTRY WALI 
HANGINGS. 


Also 
REAL SILK HANGINGS 
READY FOR APPLYING DI- 
RECT TO THE WALLS. “A 
NOVELTY.” 
The exhibition exceeding in va- 


riety, extent and art develop- 
ment, any heretofore made. 


ONL 2 





MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U, 8, OF 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 
fe” s PECIALLY 
PREPARED 
DESIGNS 
at 





PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 
at the International Health PRICES. 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Estimates and Special De- 
signs Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 

WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM AR- 
SENIC OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Av. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Keoms, 
Cor. 5th Av. and 30th Street. 


STEIN’S PATENT ANTI-CAT 
FENCE PROTECTOR, 


ao 





THE OLD STYLE. 


THE NEW STYLE. 
No more ni 









80 a fence Rare: ‘Will fit any fence and can be pu 
p Ate . They are nicely painted and for sale at 
cents apiece (14 inches long) by all leading hard- 


Ww 
LEWIS STEIN, Owner and Manf’r, 178 Center St,,N.Y. 


TS MAKE AN L PURE INK. 
man or Ly a 

of nk Agents wanted in 
and exclusive con- 
furnished 

G 'N, and are 
hich will not corrode. 
any one color, with circular full 
as to of manufacture, sent on re- 


ceipt of 25 cents. ar, without sample, free on ap- 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Bosten, Mass, U.S. A. 
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villages. 
The Creat Rock Isiand Route 
Comfort end Sat to 


those who 





xpress 
Paltnn an Palace » Parlor and 
Dining ro’ Ging 
Catoage. st, Joseph A 
rene duet eemeus here cree + 
spoils and 8t. Paul, rer this route solid Fast Express 
ns run daily to the 
fish 
t fel 
hed via 


via Seneca and 
—\ to travelers between 


Canada—or any 


&, A. SOLgROes, 


desired information, address, 
&é. 87. JOnm, 
CHICAGO. 

















THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 

WITH THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
TO LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, &c. 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, Th., May 26th, 8 A.M. 

STATE OF GEORGIA, Thursday, June 2d, 2 P.M.¥ 


Cabin » $35 and $40, according to location of 
8 room. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. From pier foot of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply to 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
53 Broadway, New York. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





WALTER’S PARK SANITARIUM, 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Penn. 

On the mountain side, 1,000 feet above tide water, no 

mosquitoes or malaria; baths, Swedish movement, 

electricity, massage, orchards, gardens v'neyard, 

dairy, a Circular free. 

1s ORERT WAT TER, ™.D. 








WHERE TO GO THIS SUMMER, 
Send for Circular to the new 


HOTEL EAGLE’S MERE, 
overlook a beautiful e on top the 


Allegheny Mountains, 
EAGLE'S MERE, SullivanCo., Penn. __ 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 
Brondway, corner 11th Sizest, Now Fork. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 











a 
PROPRIETORS, 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or informatien that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


POISONOUS PLANTS OF THE FARM. 


BY PROF. GEORGE G. GROFF, 

Or BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG, PENN. 

ON many farms, and about the farm build- 
ings there are plants both wild and in culti- 
vation which are poisonous to man and to 
beast. It may be of value to some to have 
them pointed out. 

POISONOUS WILD PLANTS. 

The May-Apple (Podophyllum) is com- 
mon growing in rich woods and in adjacent 
fence corners. The fruit, when ripe, is 
eaten by boys, but the root and leaves are 
poisonous. The plant bears a large white 
flower, and has two large shield-shaped 
leaves, which are sometimes gathered for 
greens with fatal results. Other common 
names for the plant are mandrake, wild 
lemon, raccoon berry, and hog apple. 

Poison Vine (called also poison ivy and 
poison oak) is a common climbing plant 
found on old feaces, and on trees, clinging to 
these by numerous wiry rootlets which the 
plant throws out, and into the object over 
which it climbs. This plant somewhat re- 
sembles the Virginia creeper, but that may 
be known by a five-fold leaf, while the leaf 
of the poison vine is threefold. This plant 
poisons many persons, if they simply touch 
the leaves, producing a distressing eruption 
of the skin. The effects are worse in the 
morning when the dew is on the leaves, 

The Poison Sumach (poison elder or swamp 
dogwood) belongs to the same family as the 
last. It is a small bush, slightly resembling 
the common elder bush, having the com- 
pound leaves of a sumac. This plant is not 
so common as the preceding, and grows in 
swampy places, or along rivulets. It is 
quite poisonous to some persons, affecting 
the skin as does the poison vine. 

Wild Parsnips of severai kinds are poison- 
ous. It is well to avoid all wild plants 
which in leaves or seed-stalk look like the 
garden parsnip, and to remove them from 
the farm. The garden parsnip sometimes 
runs wild, and then it too becomes poison- 
ous. ‘These plants are generally found in 
low grounds and along rivulets, though 
sometimes on high ground. The cow-pars- 
nip is a large, coarse-looking weed, four to 
eight feet high, growing in rich, low ground. 
This plant is covered with wooly hairs, while 
the wild parsuip, or cow-bane, is a smaller 
plant, and free from wooly hairs. The cow- 
bane grows in swamps, and is considered 
very poisonous to horned cattle. 

Fool’s Parsley is a small plant, one to two 
feet high, found in waste places in the New 
England states, gnd is quite poisonous. The 
water hemlock also belongs to this family; 
it grows in swampsand along creeks. This 
plant somewhat resembles ** sweet cicely,”’ 
and the lives ofchildren are sometimes lost 
by their eating the roots which are very 
poisonous. The common hemlock of Europe 
is a smaller plant and is naturalized in some 
places; it is also poisonous, The only safe 
rule is to leave all wild plants looking like 
wild parsnips alone. 

Indian Tobacco (eye-bright), a smail plant 
to some extent used in medicine, is poison- 
ous, but generally men and animals cannot 
eat enough ofit to do them much harm. 

Datuna (thorn-apple or jimson weed) is a 
common, coarse and unsightly weed, found 
in rich grounds about the barn and other 
farm buildings. It has heavy stems, large, 
much dentated leaves, large purplisb or white 
flowers, which have a mawkish odor. There 
is no danger from eating the leaves, but the 
dried seeds, found in the dry burr-like pods 
are very poisonous and are occasionally 
eaten by children with fatal effects. This 
plant belongs to the nightshade family and 
should be carefully eradicated from the 
farm. 

Stagger-bush Jambkill, calfkill, etc.), is a 
shrub two and three feet high, found in 
many woods and on sandy plains. The plant 
bears somewhat leathery leaves, and pretty 
white flowers. It is said to kill lambs and 
calves, and to give sheep the staggers when 
they eat the leaves. Where this plant is 
abundant, bees cannot be safely kept, be- 
cause the honey gathered from the flowers 
of this plant, poisons the whole product, 

The Mountain Laurel, called also rhodo- 
dendron, and well known from its ever- 
green leaves, beautiful flowers, and crooked 
wood, is one of our commonest mountain 
shrubs. The leaves and flowers are poison- 
ous, but are not often eaten by our domestic 
animals. There is a smaller laurel with 
narrow leaves, which is said to be more poi- 
sonous than the larger variety. 

Nightshades, or bitter-sweets, There are 


-two of these, one with black and thé other 
* with red berries. The plants being found 
about our houses, and the berries of bright 
colors, and thus attractive to children, there 
is considerable danger from these plants, 
and they should be plucked up by the care- 
ful farmer while the fruit is yet green. 

Pokeweed (poke, pigeon-berry and garget) 
is a plant well-known for its purple berries. 
The young shoots are used in the early 
spring for “‘greens’’ or as a substitute for as- 
paragus; but this is not a safe thing to do, as 
mistakes are often made, and when too old 
the plant is poisonous. 

POISONOUS CULTIVATED PLANTS. 

Tobacco though so extensively used, is to 
those unaccustomed to its action, an acrid 
poison. Our domestic animals leave it alone 
however, and human beings who meddle 
with it must take the ordained conse- 
quences, 

The leaves, flowers and all parts of the 
common dleander are poisonous, and hence 
the plant should always be kept out of the 
reach of children and our domestic animals. 
The fruit of the horse-chestnut is sometimes 
poisonous when eaten. The evergreen cherry 
of the Carolinas (Prunus Carolinian) has 
poisonous leaves. 

Aconite (monk’s-hood), a plant cultivated 
in some yards and gardens, for its flowers. 
All parts of this plant are highly poisonous, 
so much so that careful people should banish 
it from their grounds. The root resembles 
horseradish, and cases of poisoning have re- 
sulted from mistaking it for that vegetable. 

Foxglove (Digitalis purpurea), is culti- 
vated in flower gardens for its long clusters 
of large, mottled, showy flowers. The leaves 
contain an acid poison, and the plant is so 
dangerous that its cultivation should be 
abandoned. 

In towns and cities horses are often 
poisoned by eating grass which has been 
removed from lawns and yards. ‘The expla- 
nation is, that the leaves of some poisonous 
plant in cultivation have become mingled 
with the grass. The number of fatal cases 
of poisoning from this source is so great, 
that horse owners should be on their guard. 

Pumpkin seeds contain a medicinal prin- 
ciple which, in large quantities, proves 
poisonous to chickens and turkeys, and is 
probably injurious to cows. Where large 
numbers of pumpkins are fed in the open 
air, the chickens eat the seeds, and some be- 
come paralyzed in the legs, while others 
walk as though intoxicated. It would be 
well to remove the seeds when pumpkins 
are fed to stock, for they probably counter- 
act all the good the fruit does. Peach pits, 
peach leaves, and the bark of the wild cherry- 
tree all contain a poisonous acid (hydro- 
cyanic), and they should not be eaten in any 
quantity. 

Potatoes exposed to the light become 
green and unwholesome if not actually 
poisonous. The little balls on the potato 
vines are unwholsome. Decaying fruits 
and vegetables of all kinds are unwhole- 
some and should not be eaten. Decaying 
fruits and vegetables in the cellar generate 
poisonous gases, which ascend into the 
rooms above to the injury of the inmates, 
Potato skins are sometimes poisonous when 
eaten. Mushrooms had better be left 
alone, unless gathered by one well ac- 
quainted with the edible species. It is 
claimed that the fruit and young branches 
of the yew tree are poisonous, also 
the leaves and roots of the lily of the 
valley. 

In case of poisoning from eating wild 
berries, it would be proper to administer an 
emetic, such as a tablespoonful of ground 
mustard in a pint of warm water, or copious 
draughts of warm water to which a little 
grease or oil has been added. Tickling the 
throat with a feather will also bring on 
vomiting. The sufferer should be placed in 
bed and a physician called at once. 

a = 


APPLE AND OTHER ORCHARDS. 
BY E, P. POWELL. 


Ir must give pain to all lovers of honest 
industry and to all who sympathize with 
plant life, to see what is everywhere going 
on in the way of sham culture and no culture 
of orchards. In every direction that I go I 
see no such shiftless, ruinous treatment of 
crops as that of the apple and the apple tree. 
Suckers are allowed to grow till ten feet 
high about the trunks, sapping the life of 
the trees, and making them so feeble as to 
insure a short life and a useless life. Then 
these sprouts are hacked off roughly: or, 
what is worse, a trimming fiend is. let loose 
in the orchard to cut by the day—and a 
nice mess he will make of it! When he is 
through, the trees will stand with only the 
second story limbs, and great wounds where 
rot will set in and make a finish of what he 
has begun. In New York State I see clean 





hop. fields and decent potato fields but 





abominablegorchards. In Connecticut the 
tobacco fields and onion fields are cultivated 
with system and care, but the apple trees go 
as they can. It is a shame; for of all the 
plants or trees in all our part of the world, 
what pays more than the apple? What is 
more generous, more beautiful, more bounti- 
ful? If it were only for the blossoms in 
May we should pay special care and atten- 
tion to this tree. But the people will fuss 
and worry over some insignificant bush that 
in a thousand years could not if it did its 
best give the beauty and sweetness of a 
single limb of an apple tree; while the latter 
stands out in the pasture for hogs to rub 
their filth off, and sheep, half-starved, to 
gnaw. 

Then the worms. I know men whose or- 
chards bear nothing but worms. If the 
consequences could be confined to their own 
boundaries it would not be so bad; but these 
pests are great travelers,and deserve the 
misnomer given them by my neighbor, who 
insists on calling the imago the virago. 

In Europe fruit is truly cultivated. In 
America it is, beyond a scattered few, only 
planted to shift for itself. ‘‘I have cut down 
all my plum trees,’ says one. And others 
ask: ‘‘ How do you keep off the black knot.” 
Icut it off and fight it off. Igo over my 
trees in November and cut carefully, and 
all summer I keepa sharp lookout. The 
thing can be done. My trees are in prime 
health; even the old English horse plum, 
which can carry more knots than plums. 
This year my trees were so loaded as to need 
propping. We need an association of those 
who wish and expect to raise fruit without 
care or trouble. It cannot be done. But it 
costs no more to get a good crop of plums 
than it does to get a good crop of corn or 
potatoes—no more work and no more knowl- 
edge. 

My cherry crop of early Richmonds, in 
the main give me the most trouble. It is 
not because they need high culture, but be- 
cause the birds are specially fond of them. 
I have finally made a truce; they shall have 
half the tree, and the rest I cover with 
thin, netted cloth. This can easily be done 
with dwarfs. The consequence is I eat 
abundance of cherries as late as September. 
The Montgomery especially keeps in prime 
order and grows delicious. 

But the apple is the people’s fruit, and de- 
serves the chiefest attention. Within sight 
of my windows five orchards have been cut 
down within a few years to grow hops. 
Now the hops are blighted, and the land is 
bare. In the long run no crop pays better 
than the apple crop, in a healthy, well tilled, 
and properly trimmed orchard. Of course, 
we cannot expect a crop every year; but the 
chances are equal to those for our other 
crops. 

Orchards should not be plowed, but they 
should be culitvated; that is, they should 
be well fed with top-dressing, and the trees 
forked about, whether young or old. Plow- 
ing damages the surface roots, and to take 
away crops is hardly advisable. Pear trees, 
especially, do badly in plowed land. The 
blight can almost be prevented entirely by 
mulching, forking, low crowns, and no 
plowing. 

I place mulching as first of all requisites 
in horticulture. There is not a tree or bush 
that does not demand it. Buttry it on your 
orchard, if you wish to learn its value. 
Growth depends on evenness of temperature 
and moisture about the roots; and good 
fruit can only grow when there are good 
leaves. A growing tree gives fine fruit in 
spite of moths. Everything in the way of 
litter, weeds, straw, chips, should be thrown 
into the mulch heap, and after partial decay 
mixed with ashes, coal-ashes, lime, and salt; 
and applied. 

Select for an orchard a slope facing east 
or southeast, if possible, or south. Fruit 
trees of all sorts grow more rapidly in light 
soil, but are short lived compared with those 
grown inclay. Therefore, select good clay 
soil, with admixture of gravel or sand, and 
your trees will outlive those on lighter soils, 
and pay you better in the longrun. They 
will not crack their bark as easily, nor be as 
tender to severe freezing. 

I wonder that more fruit growers do not 
distinguish between fruit grown in a close 
orchard, and fruit grown in an open orchard. 
The Pound Sweet, and the Greening are two 
marked instances of fruits rendered nearly 
worthless by being grown in partial shade. 
That is why the Pound Sweet is held in such 
contempt by most people. I assure you it is all 
gold, and most delicious when it gets full 
sunshine; and it is not watery. 

We have got to be ready for the aphis. In 
1886 the green and black plant lice came in 
horrible crowds, and two-thirds of New 
York State lost apples, plums, and some- 
times trees. My plum trees and blackthorn 
hedges were covered, and, if jarred, a 
shower fell all over you. hop yards 
also were utterly ruined, e must either 





use carbolic acid or Paris green, or both, and 
must be provided with spraying apparatus. 
A force pump with a variety of nozzles can 
be used; but one must have some method of 
carrying about a supply of water, in which 
the Paris green is dissolved. de 

There is no better mulch for orchards than 
coal ashes. Spread them on thickly; they 
keep the temperature even about the roots; 
they retain the moisture, preventing the soil 
from hardening and,they certainly assist the 
soil in securing fertilization from the air if 
they do not themselves contain much fertil- 
izing material. I use all I can make and 
buy, and beg more. Nothing better about 
bushes and lawn trees, and, above all, cur- 
rants, gooseberries and raspberries. 

A good deal has been said against summer 
pruning that is wise and some things un- 
wise. No tree should be cut in or checked 
atall in summer, but if suckers start they 
should be nipped at once. It is folly to say 
trees need all the foliage they can make 
—they should not be allowed to make it in 
the wrong place. A sharp knife-point 
should check such efforts constantly. The 
whole force of growth should go to proper 
limbs and buds and fruit in the proper 
places. A man who lets a sucker get a foot 
long is not a lover of his trees. 

I do not believe in girdling trees to secure 
early fruitage—norin any other mutilations. 
Sooner or later the effect will be to destroy 
the tree. If you wish to have your trees 
bear early, grow them with short trunks 
and with plenty of sunshine. <A pear tree 
trimmed up to eight feet will not beara good 
crop until ten years from planting; a pear 
tree limbed out two feet from the ground 
will bear the second year from planting, or 
the third. It will bear as soon as a dwarf 
and will act like adwarf. The same is true 
to a great degree ofapple trees, and largely 
ofallfruit trees. The best form for an orchard 
is low crowned and the trees set far apart. 
->—— 


POTASH FOR LICE AND YELLOWS. 


I have found an easy, safe and effectual 
remedy for the apple tree bark louse, which, 
for the information of your numerous read- 
ers, I will briefly describe, together with the 
reasoning which led to its discovery. 

I found that to remove insects from my 
English mastiff, a little sulphur of mercury 
in his blood was effective. The sulphur I 
usually gave in his food,-but the mercury I 
introduced by rubbing mercurial ointment 
upon his head and back, and letting it ab- 
sorb into his blood through the skin. I ap- 
plied the same reasoning to insects upon 
fruit trees. I knew that soft soap was effect- 
ive to acertain extent, but only, as Linferred, 
through the potash it contained. Finding 
some of my valuable apple trees seriously af- 
fected with the bark louse, I bought acan of 
concentrated potash and dissolved it in four 
gallons of warm water, and then, with an 
old paint brush, I applied the strong liquid 
to the Lody and branches of the trees, from 
the ground up, as high as I could reach, giv- 
ing to each tree a thorough allopathic dose. 
Before applying it I removed the patches of 
rough bark with a drawing knife, and a dry 
goods box scraper. It operated as I expected. 
The potash was absorbed through the bark 
into the sap, and so passed through the en- 
tire tree, and in three days not a louse 
could be seen even upon the highest 
branches. 

The same remedy will be found a sure 
cure for the yellows of the peach tree. I 
have tried it several times and have never 
failed. One of my neighbors, as a remedy 
for yellows, used to bore holes in his peach 
trees and then fill the holes with sulphur. 
This was a remedy as destructive as it was 
heroic; but I knew that the sulphur could 
only prove effective by being first dissolved 
and then absorbed by the sap, and I also 
knew that this could be more effectually 
done by washing the tree with a solution, 
and having it absorbed through the skin or 
bark. 

The soft-soap remedy is in the same line, 
because of the potash in the soap; but it is 
not strong enough to be thoroughly effect- 
ive. No fear need be entertained that a 
pound of potash dissolved in four gallons 
of water will be too strong. I have dissolved 
a pound in two gallons of water, and applied 
it with safety to trees not thicker than my 
thumb. 

But tell Mr. Jacks by no means to apply 
kerosene oil, unless he wishes to destroy his 
trees. Some years ago I used kerosene oil to 
soften some grafting wax, andI succeeded 
in killing every tree to which the wax was 
applied, although some of them were as 
thick as my leg. 

Lime isa bad wash for trees. It dries out 
the bark and makes it exceedingly rough 
and unhealthy, whereas potash works just 
the reverse. It not only kills the fly eggs 
which develop into borers, but after a few 
applications the bark will be renewed, all 
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rough bark will disappear, and the body, as 
well as its branches, will become green and 
smooth. No lice will ever be discovered 
upon trees standing in potash soil. Insects 
can stand almost anything except potash 
and sulphur.—JOHN E. VAN ETTEN, in Coun- 
try Gentleman, 


—-- - —-——----- 
JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CULTURE NOT DIFFICULT. 


THE easiest way is to grow themin pots 
throughout, and these sunken in the border 
for the summer, and then lifted and brought 
to the porch, and finally into the parlor as 
the frosts grow severe. If the amateur will 
but remember the following rules he can 
hardly fail in having fine plants at the end 
of the season: 

1. Never keep them in-doors when they 
can possibly be in the open air. 

2. Never let them become pot-bound until 
they have budded to bloom. 

3. Never shift immediately after nipping. 

4. Never let them stay dry. 

5. Never let them want food. Bone-dust 
in the earth every time they are repotted is 
excellent, and then liquid manure occasion- 
ally till the buds show color. 

6. Give plenty of sun, not too much wind. 

7. Pinch freely, according to the shape you 
wish them to grow. 

8. If fine flowers are wanted remove three 
out of five buds as soon as they are large 
enough to rub off, and toward fall all that 
may appear. 

There is one other possible bother—the 
Black Aphis. Tobacco dust, which any to- 
bacconist gladly gives away, rubbed fine be- 
tween the finger and applied dry, is better 
than pyrethrum, and does not so disfigure 
the plant. But these will not appear in any 
great numbers if the plants are strong and 
healthy, and especially if they are some- 
times showered with a garden syringe— 
Popuiar Gardening. 
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WASHING HELPS. 


LATELY we have tried putting a little ker- 
osene in the water when the white clothes 
are soaked over-night, and it acts like a 
charm. At first I thought it might have an 
unpleasant smell, but such isnot the case. 
Therinsing has a great deal to do with the 
clear look of theclothes. Hard water is the 
best for this purpose, and only a little blue- 
ing is to be allowed. The chief thing is to 
get all the suds out of the articles. Colored 
fabrics should be washed for the first time 
in salt and water. If the colors are delicate, 
the goods should be washed, rinsed, starched 
and well shaken out, then hung at once on 
the lines. It is always better to fold clothes 
the night before ironing; it seems to help the 
smoothing process. A great help to wash- 
ing day is amangle, and that family is for- 
tunate who possess this very useful help. 
Here, again, kerosene comes in to assist in 
laundry work, a spoonful mixed in the 
starch, being one of the aids to polishing, 
hot always known. Sufficient attention is 
not given to sorting and* soaking white 
clothes, and sometimes the quality of soap 
makes a great difference, and this can be dis- 
covered only by a fair trial. Anything that 
helps to make washing day easy is to be done. 
And of all the ingrediénts used as a washing 
fluid, I prefer plain borax, that can be used 
without injury to fabrics, or to the hands of 
the laundry-maid.— Rural New Yorker. 
See, S 


IN setting out little plants in June, if the 
weather is very hot and dry, it is a good way 
to lay them—root and branch—in a pan of 
water, and so plant them all dripping out of 
that. Water gently and repeatedly then, 


rather than very much at once, and shade at 
noonday with cones of newspaper, or flower- 
= or bits of board and shingle, or a cab- 

age leafon a stick. Flower-pot shutters 
should be raised a little at one edge—the 
rest are airy enough.—Anna Warner. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
—— Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ 00@40 
a 7 Baker & Bros.’ S Specialties : ” 7 
Potato Fertilizer. ..........00.:.000. 45 00 
Wheat aor ae 45:00 
Ce. « cons vnsscthedineiies 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 
PO iis Sevccsectah ceases 37 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer............. 82 50 
(seorge B. Forrester’s Specialties : 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure............ 45 00 
Tobacco Manure........2........0 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure........ 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : i 
Standard Superphosphate...... ... 35°00@37 0 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 
u.5. Phosphate............ 









wagen Greens. No Varn 


Lake, Bi 
Doors, its, etc, Will send enough to 





AINT YOUR. BUGGY 


By usivig Fewerg ant Wagon Ore BuGGyY Pant. Paint Friday, run it to Charch Sunday, tx Six Foehtonnais 
Store 


sian 


aia © 
“s 
wanes of oaeD Della 548 a ota Kinzie Street, 


Potato Fertilizer 

Tobacco Fertilizer 

suck wheat Fertilizer 

d P. G. Co’s Specialties : 
ure 








Empire State 
a Nn TIP SR a 3 ae 








BS SRS BREESE 
sssss SS Sse Sssss 


New York Soluble Bone............ 
Williams. Clark & Co.’s Speciaities 
Americus Bone —- ~ memes ‘ 
Royat Bone Phos: 
Americus Potato 

d Potash 





ASHES.—We quote tou cents for Pot 
5@544 for Pearl. ; 


% AGRICULTURAL. — 


p BRAS 


a 


pat 





HOW TO GROW 
SMALL FRUITS © 


Sent for five names 
? UiN rowers. 


WoupD % 1 ad 
_Brentwood, 























Strat RES ERS 
ACINE WISCONSIN 


BEND ronnlveyrares gealoole. 














Standard Portiliseet 


Pure Bene Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New ¥ -“ Office, 159 —_— Street. 
acteey, } Newark, N. 


- Farmers pa Dealers are favited to send for Cir- 
cular. 











” PISO’S CURE FOR 
La '$ WHERE ALL Lst AIL 


oe VBcha by aru a 
a CONSUMPTION 








WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Lands in Minnesota. 
Lands for Corn, 
Lands for Wheat, 
Lands for Stock, 


and Dairy Lands. 
Close to St. be uaa Low rates. Long 
time. Low interest. App! 


PRINS & KOCH, 61 re Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


RS 5. COOK STOVE D DRIER 


% los. irenlare ree 
| AMO $73 maf of Traps, Weight 2510s. ng 


PARSONS ers. 








High — pe ag Lasting. 
Man condition, t! roy 

full <n of fertilizing material. a) flattering 

results where used y side with other prepara- 


Sl Pied, yy are = agents for these fertilizers 


the manufacturer will receive prompt 
attention, a Bend for Catal SBN 
N M. PEARS N, Hudson, N.Y. 


FLORIST, 
82 PIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 14th 8T., NEW YORK. 


Greenhouses at Astoria, Long Island, 


na 
all ap) itcants, Plant and Floral Decorations exe- 
cuted the most artistic manner at reasonable prices. 


CLIMATE, SOIL AND MARKETS. 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Hotels for Sale, Ample Scope of Lands 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 
Adapted to Wheat, Fruit, or Wine Oulture, 


ALSO IN 


NEVADA GRAZING RANGES. 


Land-seekers’ tickets issued and cost deducted from 
purchase money. 

For health, equable seasons, where out-door work 
can be pursued every day in the year in this region, 
with all the accessories of a high civilization. Ad- 
dress 

WM. H. MILLS, 


Land Agent, Cc, -P. R. Re, San Francisco, Cal, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





toa thereby at 750, 7 
New York oe 


AB 
+ Ste cvelane 





FILES FOR THE | INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files ¢ or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 


(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual sual price is $1.50. 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


They are applied to 


buildings on strictly scientific principles, and during a period of fifty years have never 


failed to afford complete protection. 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, New York. 





JOKL MCCOMBER’S PATENT BOOTS AND SHORS. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a large scale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor.” I will send to all applicants price-lists, full {instructions for self-measurement for men 


women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. 


They will fit beautifully, will 


never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet tosymmetry and com- 


fort. 
fet wipe by <_< we A 


ony coun 
others at the te) ‘ausire pert 


I made no shoddy goods, and my — class boots and shoes are 
and my lowest class 

Those t boots and shoes should send. for my /ree illustrated m- 
phlets, which will give pe and all information that 


unsu either in material or 
oods are superior in every respect to all 


is required. It will pay you to send for the pamphlets. 


To preserve leather of all kinds for ladies’ or gentlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


beautiful, use my Seal Polish Blacking. 


JOEL McCOMBER, Inventor and Manufacturer of McComber’s ae Boots and Shoes and Patent 


Lasts. 52 E, Tenth Street, New York, 


Mention THE INDEPENDENT 





hard with a 


FOR ONE DOLLA 


es: Black, M Vermilion, Olive 
nav) aroon, 


See hecouah te tie Tinea. 
“Chic 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! be 
sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 
Tuy ation READING OF THE BMANCI- 


ON PROCLAMATION,” by Ritc 
Size of Sheet, 26x36 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED Taras. 


Bize, TBRED... c.ccc. octal ibe sseeennccccee ose 200 
The Same in Artist’s eect, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the BRGraveP..si....cccs cccsscccces 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 1fx®.. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 
Bime, DORR «spies oo 50chbosbs’ ccgpeapecccccvece 00 
EX- ~ioe- PRES NT SCHUYLER COL- 
FAX. BUGC, Wibennes oc cccccdveesSscccscccced 00 
EDWIN M. oraveell Size, 16x20............ 1 00 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x2)...,..... ...- 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 

in Cloth. 360 pages. 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 

Cloth. 190 pages 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
'251 Broadway, New York 
——— >. a 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 


Bound 





52 Numbers (MOstage Pres)... .cccccecccccesccees $3 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage free)........ ..... 225 
26 = (6 mos.) ae se 1 50 
17 * (4 mos.) Mis & cbsntoudsbdee 100 
13 » (3 mos.) |’ Sodcoukoncheee 75 
4 . (1 menth) a 30 
2 a (2 weeks), Y. I eecsea eee 20 
1 Number (1 week), 9 9 \mescunnaes ° 10 
One subscription two years...............0.seeeees 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
Gate tnemtcenedchsensuseccankencenschadiinna 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
Sasi acedasatac. 4254c008 Jicendsschackenaen 700 
One subscription three years.................e000- 7 00 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
Gr cenc cp pntennede cancnsésuciteetccwussaan 8 50 
One subscription four years...................0005 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
ee ee Sy ee! ae 10 00 
One subscription five years. ............scece.se06 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month's subscription 
asa“ Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
t@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢#~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and all potmonens one 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to 

aang by Postal Notes at the risk ny the 
sender. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 

out — money in advance. 

3 CRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the esekaaaie of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
p= : ~ expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


OTHE RECEIPT of o paper is . sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscri ts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW su + 4... = “indicated by the 
change in the date 3 Ra ge on the little yellow 
ticket attached to t — which change is made 
either the first or A week after the money is re- 
ceived. But wae a Dostage stamp is received the re- 


om will be sent b: 
ssrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


on om agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P. -0. Box 2787, New York C ity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THY INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 

—_—_—_ > 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
ew Ad wortlermonte. | rae Page& Business weer 4 


( times (one month). ...85¢. 
“(three " 











4 times (one month).. “Nel 


13 (three months)fé " - +» S0e. 
26 % (six roe: a (six © dices 
52 “= 6 6(twelve “ )0c.|52 “ (twelve * 65c 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bb CARD: os. 0. vececsepces coccse: ce ceccsepevces 
4 times (one month)............. fae 
2 three months). 
2 6 «6 6((six 


52 (twelve “ a 
naapine ‘Nowe neon adapts 
LINE, acer TIME. 

FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS,PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not cmeapbide four lines, 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Gents a Line. 
Payments for adve ising may be made in advance. 
Address all letters ‘ 


THE INDEPENDENT, . 
251 Broadway, New York 











THE IND 


EPENDENT. 


[May 26, 1887. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strength 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 105 Wall St., N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1729.) 
1S and 21 WEST 22d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, .J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 


ROOFINC. 


Light, durable, inexpensive; suitable for buildings 
of every description. Does not require skilled labor 
to put it on. 


WATERPROOF BUILDING PAPER, 


for Sheathing under weather boards, slate, tin ond 
shingle roofs, has no equal. Send for samples and 


rices. 
VEWw YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO.,, 
12 Warren Street, New York. 


Suit No. 1. 
Terry, $62. 
Plush, 
S.C. 
Small 
& CO., 


Boston, 
Mass. 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 


503 and 505 Broadway. 
Robber Goods of every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Dodd's 30y§ Ages: Boston 


265 Wash’n St., 

This is HALF _ THIS SAME 

SIZE CUT OF \ WATCH without 
SWEEP-SECOND § 


WATCH, Price, Ujsweep-Second 
$6.00. Hand, Price, 85. 


Catalogues sent, 





Low Estimates, 
Careful Service. 
Reliabie Dealing, 







MA NS HAT TAN 


atch Co ; 
234 BROADWAY ovpmi) N, Y.Cily, 


Post-Office. 

For $5.00 we will deliver free br, quaree or peel re- 
ceipt of $1.00 we will ex aoe , D., with eRe 
of ramming our PLA SOL 1D’ NICKEL 

‘H. For $6.00 the A WATCH with Bin vant 
NEC OND HAND. For $7.00 our STOP WATCH for 
Gming HORSES, BICYCLES, etc. - are WAR- 
RANTED time keepers and have eve rance of 
the most expensive watches. For $1. extra will send 
either style in GOLD PLATED cases, guaranteed 
acid proof; the handsomest watches for the money 
ever offere d. Money will be refunded if watch is not 
satisfactory 
WE R EFRR TO PUBLISHERS OF THIS PAPER. 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechentas on vein best we = — 


cay verge 








4 
EDGED 
The word “LOWELL” ap- 
pears in CAPITAL letters! 
in the back of Lowell, 


Wilton, and Body Brus- 
sels at every repeat of the 


you get the genuine Low- 
ELL carpets. 





FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY &OWELL 
CARPETS HAVE BEEN ACKNOWL- 


BEST 


The grade has never been lowered, and the 
company unhesitatingly challenge com- 
parison with the production of any manu- 
facturer in the world 


pattern. 2 
Look carefully to the > 
trade marks and be sure Sol? F< y all ( 


4 
FIRST-¢ < 4S DEALERS. 


wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the U. 8. 
Superior Court decided to 
be a valid trade mark 


TO BE THE 


The public are thereby 
thoroughly protected 
against deception. 











STERBRO 
STEEL PE 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


Psa 


> War 


, SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
ehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





= Can be e 


handsome model. The 





IS LARGELY USED 





: DOUGLAS FOLDING 
CANVAS BOAT 


xpanded or collapsed in a moment. 


Just the thing for Fishing and, SI Epecting, and is in- 
valuable to Explerer and 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


It has a 


canvas skin is pumectes = U 





AS A TENDER FOR SOLE AGENT 





39 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of 
Bedsteads, Brass Easels, 
Fenders, Andirons, 
and a full line of 
BRASS FURNITURE. 


ALSO DEALERS IN 


BEDDING. 
The F. Schumacher Milling Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO FERDINAND SCHUMACHER.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Flour, Oatmeal, Avena, Farina, Rolled and Cracked 
Wheat, Farinose, Graham Flour, Starch and Granu- 
lated Cornmeal, desire to make it known that they 
are once more in market ready to supply their pa- 
trons with the 
Best of Everything in Their Line, 

The well-earned reputation of our Cereals has in- 
duced unprinci led persons to sell so-called “ Akron 
Oatmeal,” which never came from our mills nor saw 
the City of Akron. If Schumacher’s meal is wanted, 
none without that name should 
genuine. Our autho! 

Chas. Muns, 41 Water St., N 

q i k Co., Bosto 
Front St. Phiadetphi. 
sro., Chicago, 
ttsburgh, Pa. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 


Brass 





























_ relied upon as 





I. L. Deardorff, Pitts 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition 





aw, AppLin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 






Established 1780. 


THE CHILTON PAINTS 
are made of pure Linseed Oil and contain nochemicals, 
water or benzine. These paintson account of their du- 
a wy ad prove the most economical. If your dealer does 
ot keep them send for color corde and prices to C = 
ton Manufacturing C ompany, 47 Fulton St., N. Y., 
141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


VIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Mention THE ; 


Owing tothe dingeaeh elas- 
aN cletty of the clo Sve ic 
Se tents cover exclusive- 
a ty the C erect qousires 

no breaking in. 

Fits Perfectly 

TheFirst TimeW orn 
Money returned by seller 
WANs ners days’ wear, if not 
found the most perfect- 


by dealers,or by mail, 
prepaid. $1.3 and upwa: “4 


GROTTY BROS., Chicago, III. 
A we es CATARRH. 








lts merits asa 
o~- endorsed by ounnibe? housekee 


UE have been tuily 
rs. Your 
meee to have it on 
Be LEBERGER, Prop., 
TISING. 


‘EW SPAP Aers 
Was. Cents, 
_ @. P. BO es Pin '@ Spruce Street, N. Y. 
to T. C. EVANS J ADVERTISING AGENCY 


and 296 Wash in, Mass., for the 
lowest rates in al snp 


ce. Ask him 
Su. 










Genuine 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 176 Broadway, N. Y. ties 
4 Agents for J. H. RUSHTON’S Beats. BICYCLES and 
ON THE PORTAGE. sid “* W. W. GREENER’S Gans, TRICYCLES, 
= N. Y. Brass Furniture Co. “Ei cumple 





Indispensable 
are completely NE VEnstbta 


fect fit. recs, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Ce CO., 2% Kilby St., Boston, 
Mass. )llustrated Catal @ free. 


economical. Hate of ath, 


Correct styles. ie 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
toventieee one f also Grand Gold 
ear the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
M- useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 





TONE, the MATERIAL used | 
in its construction, and the CARE | 
given to every detail. i 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 








I oe 
House Furnishing. 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS. 


Copper and Tin Moulds. 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 and 1340 Broadway, N. y ° 








The Lowell Ingrains are 


Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES 
Fine Porcelain 100 ++ $12 00 
Gold-band China Tea ‘Bets, 4 erste te. 4 % 
-| Ww 
R China Tea ete ‘ces $10 and. 12 
Decorated Chamber beget oces, 01; hite.. . EY oo 
— Dinner Sets, a!l colors ors and designs... 4 0 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
evi. ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GOOD: 

Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on ee iaceen 
beimessepiie & DERBYSHIRE, 


iccessors to 
HADLEY’S, 1-17 Cooper Institate, N. Y.C 


Orders packed and placed on car or steamer free of 
charge. 5 jent on rece of P. O. M. Order. — 





CRIMPED & CORRUGATED 


TRON ROOFING 


W.G.HYNDMAN 8 CO 


CINCINNATI 0. 








/f ROBINSON’S 
SUR E Cc URE 


RHEUMATISM 


NEURALOIA 


for diseases aris’ from fn ia re state 

e ae, an ant ote for Malaria. 

Prices, £ Oe and shixse ON SON, 
W.RO 3¢ 


Send for Cireular. Greenwich &t., N. Y. 


and we 





VAN DORN IRON WORKS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. - 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


-| CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ESN STANDARD 


fat alalal, 





Senp ror CATALocum, | 







THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
TAKES .RANK WITH THE BEST 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD.” ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
STEEL PENETRATES THE 
S CENTRES OF POPULATION 

IN EIGHT STATES AND 
TERRITORIES. ITS DAY 9 
COACHES AND PALACE / 2 
SLEEPING & DINING 
CARS AFFORD THE /O 
HIGHEST REALIZA- 
TION OF SAFETY, 
LUXURY << PEED. 














N 


WwW 


on” 
<o 





NCASTER, PA. 






















BOST : 
No. 40 EXCH 


PRESENTATIYE OF 
ER SQUARE, LA 


HE NEAREST TICKET A 
THE C.&N.-W.R’Y CO. 


GENERAL INFORMATION, &c., 
NEW YORK; 










EASTERN AGENCIES: 





LAR SHORT LIN 
BETWEEN CHICAGO 
AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Sr PAUL, DULUTH, MIL- 
WAUKEE, MARQUETTE, 






APPLY TO T 


OR ADDRESS ANY RE 
§ STATE STREET, 














TIME TABLES, 





OF TICKETS, 
No. 409 BROADWAY, 
TREET, BUFFALO; No. 29 CENT 


& DAKOTA. THE ONLY ROUTE}® 
TO THE BLACK HILLS, AND 
THE PIONEER CALIFORNIA LINE 


_WUGHITT, H.C WICKER, £.P WILSON, 7 
Gen’l Manager. Traffic Manager.  Gen’l Pas. Agest 


W. & B. DOUGL, w id 


Reg Warehouses 
hn St., New =m, and 
in ir St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, ie, Chain and 
Fix Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 


etc. 
Ww 























ORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
hest medal awarded 

them by the Universal Exhi- 

bition at Paris, in in 


; Vienna. in 1873; 
and’ Centennial Exhibition’ 


VICTOR ‘BICYCLES. 


TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 
182—188 Columbus Avenue, Beston, Mass 














Tue INDEPENDENT Press £ 


21 axp 23 Rose Street. 





